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FOREWORD 


T his book represents a first attempt to deal in a comprehensive 
way and on an international scale with -a problem which, 
though essentially a problem of the younger generation, is of 
paramount impoitance for the cultural, social, and political evolu- 
tion of society. The plan for the book and the inquiries which 
led up to it originated with International Student Service, which 
itself had arisen out of the needs of the post-War student genera- 
tions in Europe and elsewhere. During the first years after the 
World War International Student Service endeavoured to meet 
the physical wants of the institutions of higher learning and their 
students. Through relief and the establishment of self-help 
organizations it helped many institutions and tens of thousands of 
students to overcome the disastrous consequences of the war and 
its aftermath. Later on it shared in their discussions of the more 
fundamental problems besetting the modern universities by pub- 
lications such as The University in a Changing World (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932). In 1932 it set out on a study of one of the most 
difficult issues confronting the institutions of liigher learning and 
their students — the problem of the overcrowding of the universities 
and the growing unemployment of their graduates. Thanks to the 
generous support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, given 
through the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this study developed into a world-wide survey of which 
the more important results are summarized in the present volume. 

Scores of university teachers, educational administrators, public 
men and women, secretaries of appointment boards and of pro- 
fessional organizations, students and others in some thirty different 
countries collaborated in this survey. To them we owe most of the 
information on which our findings and conclusions are based. 
Only those who know how defective educational and professional 
statistics are in most countries, how reluctant educational institu- 
tions or professional organizations sometimes are to part with 
information, the divulging of which they consider contrary to thcir 
interests — only they will realize how much we owe to these col- 
laborators. Most of them have given their help voluntarily, and 
it is our first duty to thank them and all those who have aided us 
with advice and criticism. 
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Notwithstanding the large measure of co-operation which wc 
have found, it is evident that our exposition of the tacts and their 
analysis can in no sense do full justice to out pvoblcm. The veiy 
magnitude of the issues imposed certain limitations ol which moic 
will be said later on, Owing to altogether inadequate information 
or in order to avoid tedious repetition ceitain coimtiies had to be 
omitted from the survey. On the other hand the wide ramifica- 
tions ol the problem made it inevitable that ceitain aspects should 
be treated m a very cursory way. We are aware of the dangers 
wliich this implies: any selection depends on a personal point ol 
view which is always assailable. But wc do not apologize for what 
is in the nature of all learning. In the inescapable perspectivity 
of all knowledge lies the motive power lor ever new effort and 
research. We are not afraid of criticism but we dread inertia. If 
this publication stimulates discussion, if it leads to further search- 
ing, it will have attained its purpose. 

One thing must not be forgotten. Behind the dry figures of our 
statistical tables, behind the dispassionate analysis of cause and 
effect, there lies the misery of a whole generation. It has been ever 
present with us as this book was being prepared : the utter despair 
of thousands and thousands of parents who saved and slaved a 
lifetime to give their children an education, only to sep them in 
the end unemployed, very often broken in body and in spirit; the 
impotent wrath and the slow demoralization of promising young 
men and women, loaded with degrees and certificates, to whom 
society denies the opportunity to put to any use their gifts and 
their knowledge. To them this book is dedicated. 


GENEVA, 

October 1936. 


W. M. IC. 
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INTRODUCTION 
SETTING THE SCENE 

F or yeais it has been held and emphatically stated that the institu- 
tions of higher learning in many countries are overcrowded, 
both in relation to available educational facilities and to the demand 
for the professional sei-viccs of tlie graduates of these institutions. 
Some thousands of newspaper clippings as well as several hundred 
books and pamphlets on this subject have been collected in the 
course of the inquiry. They give vivid testimony to the acuteness 
of the problem in more than one country, though they give little 
accurate information as to its extent. 

In studying this material one cannot help feeling that the world 
is still far from a real understanding and appreciation of all or even 
the major issues involved. A few attempts have been made to 
tackle the problem at its roots. They will be given special con- 
sideration as our argument develops. These attempts, however, 
do not detract from the general impression that educational and 
state authorities have been powerless in their efforts to grapple with 
the essential factors ol the situation, Country after country, faced 
with the demarrds of university graduates who have never been 
able to find work and who feel thwarted in all their hopes, resorts 
to measures whicli are inadequate, to say the least, and which at 
their best can only bring a temporary alleviation, 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 

It is at this point that the importance of an internatioiral inquiry 
and of an exchange of experiences from country to country be- 
comes obvious. Not only is sucli an international study bound to 
stimulate national inquiries of a more detailed nature — as has been 
proved by our inquiry — but it can offer most valuable suggestions 
for local efforts and can draw the attention of investigators to cef- 
tain aspects of the problem which arise most clearly only in the 
light of international comparison, andwhichforthatreason are often 
Overlooked. Above all it can help to avoid misdirection of efforts 
which terminate in serious loss of time and wasteful expenditure. 

Consequently, the kind of international report here contem- 
plated will best serve its purpose: 
la) by demonstrating the most adequate methods of approaching 
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the problem and by pointing out the wcakncvsscs of cut" 
rent approaches ; 

(&) by elaborating what is typical in local and national situations ; 

(c) by pointing out certain generally valid causes such as the 
bearing of the technological development of a given period 
upon education, and the results of the maladjustment of 
education to these technological developments. 

In doing this the report should help to overcome the depart- 
mentalization of knowledge in education and the social sciences 
which has led to many failures in the field of educational reform, 
as often these reforms are carried tlirough without a true apprecia- 
tion of relevant economic, technological, and social facts. 

On the other hand, it cannot be our task to produce a kind of 
educational and occupational guide to which anxious parents may 
turn to discover what careers their children should choose. Our 
report will demonstrate that any such effort on an international 
scale is doomed to failure in view of the complexity of the problems 
to be faced in each individual country and the great differences 
prevailing from country to country. While it is possible to show 
certain generally valid causes for the existing ‘overcrowding’ both 
within the institutions of higher learning and in the professions, 
it is also evident that concrete professional prospects of. interest to 
parents and students are influenced by specific situations, by the 
sociological, political, and economic factors of a given land and 
period, which make it imperative that professional prospects should 
be investigated separately for each countiy. The task of an inter- 
national inquiry must be to guide and stimulate such investiga- 
tions, not to replace them. 

Our international inquiry is social in character. It is concerned 
with social phenomena. We are not dealing with the individual 
and his or her prospects ; it is society which is in the centre of the 
study and its observations. More concretely speaking, we attempt 
to ascertain to what extent the real or alleged overcrowding of the 
institutions of higher learning can be traced to the social, economic, 
and political factors in the evolution of present-day society; 
furthermore, to what extent the unemployment or ‘under-employ- 
ment’ iq the learned professions is due to the overcrowding of the 
institutiOhS of higher learning. Finally, the question will have to 
be answered whether Oducafion Itself can offer a solution to oht, 
ffOiri beipg a fliierO function of Society, edubk- i 
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tjon can help to change and give new direction to social and econo- 
mic trends. This question will be depiccated by certain schools 
of economists who arc unable to see the difference between the 
sound economic theories of Karl Marx and his nineteenth-century 
philosophy. It may also be considered as irrelevant by certain 
educators whose one and only interest is the individual, who forget 
that the ‘free and unhampered’ development of the child may not 
always fit it for a useful and happy life in society. Yet wc hope to 
prove that by introducing new concepts into education, by re- 
organizing educational systems and practices in order to adapt 
them more fully to the needs of society, a great deal might be done 
to stem the rising flood of poorly qualified students and to achieve 
a better distribution over the various professions and vocations of 
young people preparing themselves for life. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The discussion of international subjects in any field is greatly 
impeded by lack of a common terminology. Even where one and 
the same word is used in different languages it may have very 
varied meanings. The terms student^ institution of higher learning, 
and profession have given rise to heated discussions in more than 
one international conference— -futile discussions, on the whole, as 
they advance but little our understanding of the veiy pressing 
problems with which wc are here concerned. The differences, for 
instance, between colleges and universities in the United States 
aird European institutions of higher learning will never be satis- 
factorily met by attempting definitions which will do justice to 
both. The most fundamental of the differences which have a real 
bearing upon the problem in band are at the same time the most 
subtle and most difficult to define. 

To avoid an arid discussion, suffice it to say that we are using, 
for the purpose of this study, the definitions of the terms student 
and institutions of higher learning which were adopted by the Con- 
ference on the Overcrowding of the Universities held in September 
1933 at the International Labour Office in Geneva. They are wide 
enough to include institutions and types of students who have to 
be considered in the unemployment situation in the learned pro- 
fessions, and at the same time definite enough to exclude certain 
schools and institutions which are decidedly of secondary gtadC) 
althougii' they aspire to college rakk. , 
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These definitions read as follows: 

‘For the purpose of inlei national university statistics the term siudent 
should be confined to any person admitted to attendance in an institu- 
tion of higher learning. To be included in this category are those 
establishmerrts in whrch the instructron serves the double purpose of 
promoting the advancement of science and providing professional 
trainrng. 

‘As a guide to classification, a standard may be found for countries 
where such examinations exist, in the requirement for passing success- 
fully examrnatrons based upon studies of a secondary grade, such as the 
haccalaurdat, matriculation examinatrons, or their equivalent. It is 
recommended in any case that reference be made to any lists of estab- 
lishments of higher learning drawn up by the competent authorities in 
each country.’^ 

These definitions have been adopted by Professor Vincenzo 
Castrilli of the University of Bari, the statistical expert of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, whose re- 
markable studies have greatly advanced the cause of a better 
co-ordination, of university statistics from country to country.* 
Castrilli, having made the definition his own, points out that 
wherever possible students should, for statistical and other pur- 
poses, be classed according to existing categories, i.c. full-time 
students, part-time students, or dtudianis ordinaim, ‘ audifeurs, 
iUves hires, &c. This is particularly important for those countries 
where only full-time students or students belonging to equivalent 
categories are admitted to the examinations that give access to the 
learned professions. Unfortunately official publications do not 
always bring out this distinction, which constitutes an important 
source of error in the evaluation of statistical data. 

No adequate definition can be given for the term profession. 
Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders and P, A, Wilson in their standard 
work, The Professions,^ have very rightly not even tried to give a 
definition, but have proceeded by analysing the various professional 
organizations, beginning with tliose of law and medieme, with a 
view to examining and evaluating all that is characteristic of pro- 
fessionalism. Even at the end of their admirable treatise their 

* iRtpport de Ig. Conference d'Experts stir te Surpeupkment des UnvUersiUs, pub- 
jliahed|by iRtprnational Student Service, Geneva, 1933, pp, 43-4. 

1935,. La Coordination des Statistiques 

•ffp-V^ijcarOsiffaMdles, pp. 8-3 & , ' 

Owl^Siitinder^ dft'd Pi At Wilabn, The Professions, Oxford. loat*. 
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icspecl foi- the living reality oC the values which make the true 
‘professional’ man or woman only allows them to give certain 
iippioximations to the term ‘profession’. *Wc have lound that the 
application of an intellectual technique to the ordinary business of 
lilc, acquired as the result of prolonged and specialized training, 
is the chici' distinguishing characteristic of the professions, Or, 
again: . professions can only be said to exist where the practi- 

tioners come together in free association.’^ 

Yet, for the purpose of this report and only for this purpose, 
we may be allowed to beg a controversial question by an initial 
arbitrary definition of terms. Since the subject of our inquiry is 
, the relationship between the overcrowding of the institutions of 
higher learning and the unemployment in the professions, or — 
more correctly speaking — in the learned professions, we can con- 
fine ourselves to a consideration of those callings which require or 
tend to require of their members that they obtain their training 
at an institution of higher learning. The other professions need 
only be considered in so far as they serve to absorb the surplus of 
graduates unable to find a place in the ‘learned’ professions. 

THE USE OF STATISTICS 

Even if it wore possible, it could not be our task to give complete 
statistics of university enrolments throughout the world or of the 
number of unemployed and under-employed in the various learned 
professions of the various countries. Such ‘completeness’ would 
only detract from the arguments we are endeavouring to put 
foiward. As a matter of fact, available national statistics are in 
most cases so inadequate or unreliable that any attempt to compile 
complete ‘world student statistics’ or unemployment statistics for 
intellectual workers must for the time being remain abortive. They 
are indeed so deficient that they are hardly adequate even for the 
limited purpose of this study. 

One important shortcoming of national statistics was pointed 
out when we drew attention to the fact that official publicatiohs 
very often omit to record student enrolments according to the 
existing categories of students. This is only one of many shoft- 
iCoipingS. Many statistical reports omit to give the number of first- 
year students ; even more seem to consider it ufinCCessary to record 


* Toe: cit., p. 490. 


* Ibid., /p. 495. 
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the number of students who have left the institutions of higher, 
learning after having taken a degree. Indications as to the avetage 
duration of study are only given spasmodically. For these and 
other reasons it is very often difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine with any measure of correctness either for the present oi for 
the years to come the volume of supply of academically trained 
people. 

The situation becomes altogether disastrous when we turn to 
professional statistics. Actual unemployment statistics are prac- 
tically non-existent even for those categoiies ol professional 
workers who ordinarily follow their profession, not as free-lance 
practitioners, but as state or private employees, and of whom it - 
should therefore be possible to ascertain when they ai e unemployed. 
No statistics are available of the sous-classes, i.c. those who have had 
to accept temporal y or permanent employment of a kind which they 
might have obtained without ever going to a university or even to 
a secondary school. Most statistics give global figures as to the 
number oi free-lance practitioneis, for instance physicians with a 
practice of their own, but they fail to give indications as to their 
age, the extent to which they are occupied, the average mortality 
in the professions, &c. Thus it becomes even more difficult to 
determine the demand for professional workers than it is to define 
their supply. 

It is evident in the light of these deficiencies that many questions 
arising in the course of our inquiry must remain unanswered until 
better statistics can be provided. This book will scive a useful 
purpose if it achieves nothing else than to bring home the need for 
better educational and professional statistics. F’ortnnately, the 
realization of that need is growing. Mention has been made of the 
work of Professor Castrllli, who, in co-opeiationwith the Directors 
of Higher Studies of several European countries and through tlie 
channels of the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
has been working ceaselessly for a number of years to bring about 
a better co-ordination of national and intemational statistics and 
to extend their scope. That this can be done even in these years 
of government economies has been shown by such national efforts 
‘^8 those carried on by A. Rosier of the Bureau Dniversitaire de 
Sthff^f^iqiie within the Ministry of Education in Park, by Dr. 
i^lliUh Td^nbufg’o:^ tlj'e, Department of Educational Statistics at 
the mrmer VolksWlrtschaftliche Zentralstelle fiir 
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I-Iochschulstudium unci Akaderaischet. Bcrufswcsen at Kiel. How- 
much can be achieved is besl demonstrated by a national survey 
in S-weden imdeitaken with the help ol' the Government by Pro- 
fessor Sven Wicksell and 'For Jerneman, the icaults of which have 
recently been published.^ Similar surveys have been made or are 
in preparation in Holland, ^ Finland, Romania, in various provinces 
of India, and in other countries. 

From the recognition that belter statistics are needed it is a far 
cry to the kind of idolatry of figures which seems to obsess some 
students of our subject. Statistics exercise a strange fascination 
over them. Educators who ought to know better seem to forget 
. altogether that in the field of intellectual endeavour, as in educa- 
tion and the efforts for social change, what can be interpreted 
qualitatively is often more important than that which can be 
pressed into quantitative measurement. They complain that official 
statistics give more information about the number of cattle or the 
output of coal than they offer about the situation in the learned 
professions or the achievements of the universities. In this they 
arc undoubtedly right, and we share their concern. But they seem 
to forget that cattle and coal can be standardized, can easily 
be described in terms of uniform units, while such attempt at 
standardization in the field of education or of professional services 
meets with considerable difficulties. True, the number of students 
might and ought to be known at any time, it should be possible to 
determine approximately at least the extent of demand and supply 
on the market for intellectual labour' — ^but one graduate is not like 
any other graduate, one professional man cannot alway.s be re- 
placed by another professional man even if their training has been 
identical. It is significant that even where there are definite indica- 
tions of an overcrowding of certain professions, such as medicine, 
it is sometimes practically impossible to find suitable candidates 
for vacant places. Numerous also are the complaints of employers, 
official and private, that the kind of graduates who are turned out 
are unfit for any positions which may be available. Such com- 
plaints should not be taken lightly. They show that a quantitative 

* Betdfikande med under stkningar ochjirslag i anledning anjilhifiktmingen till 
de intellehtuella yrkena', Statens offentliga utredningar 1935: sa, Stockliofm, 
I 93 S. 

“ De Toehonist der Academisch Gegradueerden, Rapport van de Comtniasie tef 
Bestudeefing van de toenemende Bevolking van Umverstteitea en Hooge 
Seholen en de WetkgelegenBeid voof Academisch Gevotmden, Gtoningen, 1936. 
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analysis may lead to altogether erroneous results unless it is pul to 

qualitative tests. 

For these reasons we shall avoid pressing precise figures too 
hard, even where there is no doubt about their scientific correct- 
ness. We share the view expressed in the Annual Revim of Legal 
Education in the United States,^ that ‘social phenomena do not 
readily lend themselves to the system oi‘ exact measurements 
which is appropriate to physical science. Statistical tables are to 
scientific truth what scafl'olding is to a building ; if they sometimes 
have to be erected in order that the truth may be ascertained, they 
need also to be torn down in order that the truth may be revealed.’ 


THREE YEARS OF PREPARATION 


A good deal of work has been accomplished since the early days 
of October 193a when, under the title The Overcrowding of the 
Universities; Causes, Consequences, Solutions; an International In- 
quiry, the first questionnaire was sent out from Geneva, to some 
sixty university professors and college administrators in thirty-four 
countries. It was originally intended to obtain only sufficient 
information for the publication of a small report to serve as a basis 
for discussions at the 1933 Annual Conference of International 
Student Service. It was furthermore planned to publish separately 
some of the best replies produced in answer to the inquiry. 

This plan was changed when early in 1933 the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, with the as- 
sistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, decided to help 
finance the inquiry on a somewhat larger scale than originally con- 
ceived. It now became possible to secure a few paid collaborators 
where voluntary helpers could not be found. Plans were made at 
the same time to call a conference of experts to elicit an exchange 
of information and experience, and thus to gain a fuller comprehen- 
sion of the criteria to be considered. 


This conference was held from September 31-3, 1933, at the 
International Labour Office. It was chaired by M. Fernand 


Maurette, Deputy Director of the International Labour Office, and 
/|PfdiesS9r Giorgio del Vecchio, Dean of the Law Faculty of the 
of Rome. Thirty-two experts from nineteen different 

y.^f„^fi!ed^Z/Ree4> Revi^'of legal Educaiianin the United States and Canada 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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countries and various representatives of international organiza- 
tions, such, as the Confederation Internationale des Tiavailleurs 
Intellectuels, took part in the conference. 

The results were not altogether satisfactory. The reports which 
had been submitted and which were largely based on the original 
questionnaire, sent out in 1933, revealed that while there was a 
great deal of public discussion about the alleged overcrowding of 
the universities, very few reliable data were actually available. 
Thus the conference, instead of grappling with the problem in its 
essential factors, spent a disproportionate amount of time discuss- 
ing terms and definitions, some of the results of which we have 
•already mentioned. On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the conference did a great deal to stimulate public interest and 
new researches on a national basis. 

After the conference the method of sending out general ques- 
tionnaires to the various countries was abandoned, An effort was 
made to supplement the available information by direct inquiries 
to statistical offices, appointment boards, professional organizations, 
and other agencies. This method had the advantage that it not only 
elicited a fuller measure of general information, but helped to bring 
out a great many new factors which had remained unlmown even to 
the public of the countiies fmnisliing the information. 

During the period from October 1933 to March 1934 the writer 
of this report was enabled to visit the United States and to establish 
direct contacts with the Office of Education in Washington, uni- 
versity and college authorities, and officers of the various educa- 
tional and professional agencies. In the absence of any central 
organization in the United States studying the problem of higher 
education in relation to social and economic facts, this was the best 
way to advance the inquiry there. 

To complete the account of the fact-finding procedure, mention 
must be made of two further gatherings. The first Was of repre- 
sentatives of international student organizations, held in Geneva 
on April io~ii, 1935, under the auspices of the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. Most of this meeting was devoted to the 
study of the overcrowding of the universities and the unemploy- 
paent in the professions. A preliminary report on the findings of 
our inquiry was one of the main documents discussed and had a 
determining influence on the final recommendations.* A second 

* 3 ee Cooperapot^Intellectuelle, I.LC,I.,Np. 55-6, juUlet-aogt 1955, pp. 39? ff. 

4373 o 
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conference was convened by International Student Service, in 
which the Ministries of Education and reprcsenUilivea of the 
universities of Bulgaiia, Romania, and Yugoslavia participated. It 
was held fiom December 8--12, 1935, in Bclgi ade (Y ugoslavi.i), and 
not only produced a gicat deal of relevant and hitherto unknown 
data about the situation in the Balkan countries but signified an 
important advance in the eflbrts to reduce pressute upon the uni- 
versities and the professions in those countries. 

In spite of these efforts there are still very serious gaps in the 
information on which this study is based. They will be too obvious 
to the reader to require specific mention at this point. It may be 
necessary, however, to explain why certain countries have not beer), 
considered at all in the report. There is a first group composed 
of some of the British Dominions and of the smaller countries in 
Europe, where the situation in the universities and in the pro- 
fessions is covered in all its aspects by an analysis ol the situation 
elsewhere. To include all these counlries would have meant 
tedious repetition. It is more serious that neither Latin America 
nor China have been given the place they deserve. As regards 
Latin America, the omission is due to an almost comple.te absence 
of reliable data. We do not affirm that such data may not exist, but 
in view of our restricted resources it was not possible to set up the 
machinery by which they might have been secured. The same is 
more or less true of China. At the same time wc doubt very much 
whether even with adequate machinery it would have been possible 
to get a clear idea of the present status of higher education in 
China, in view of the grave disturbances which have upset the 
administration of the country during the last terr years. 

The most serious omission is that of the U.S.S.R. Originally 
it was intended to make a special study of the situation in that 
country, where the number of full-time students has increased 
from 125,000 in 1914 to over half a million in 1934. The increase 
in student enrolments was particularly marked between the years 
1931 and 1933, when the number of students rose from 18 to 30 
per 10,000 inhabitants. In spite of this extraordinary growth in 
afpdent population Soviet Russia is one of the few countries in 
thS^ titorid which is not suffering from the unemployment of gradu- 
itcfei 0 ^ach facts demand attention. On the other hand, the whole 
^i^eoncjpttahd ' social structure of U.S.S.R. has Undergone such, 
ontei'a very careful analysis, necessitating a prolonged 
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visit to Soviet Russia, would have yielded results fiee from enors 
of perspective and understanding, and therefore of constructive 
value for international compaiison. Here, again, lack of financial 
resources and of time have prevented us, and rather than produce 
for the salcc of completeness a few superficial obseivations, we have 
deemed it advisable to reserve an investigation of the situation in 
U.S.S.R. for a later occasion. 

As the facts accumulated the question arose how the final report 
should be arranged. It would, of course, have been easiest to 
arrange the material by countries, as was originally intended. 
This, however, would have made it more difficult to perceive any 
'geneial pattern and to follow the elucidation of certain trends 
which are essential. For these reasons the grouping of the report 
by subject-matter was chosen. This made it possible to emphasize 
from the beginning the impoit of certain phenomena, to study 
them from different angles, and to test their influence on the situa- 
tion in the various countries. 

Some of the conclusions reached in this study run counter to 
many of the ideas behind such measures as have been taken to 
combat the overcrowding of the universities and the unemploy- 
ment in the piofessions. It may be felt that the writer of this 
volume has gone too lar; in order to protect his various collabota- 
tois it must therefore be clearly understood that he alone can be 
held responsible for the conclusions reached. 



PART I 

THE RUSH FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

I 

INCREASE AND SHIFTS IN STUDENT ENROLMENT 

T he twentieth century may some day, in retrospect, be called 
the century of higher education. Numerous are the countries 
in which the population of the institutions of higher learning has 
trebled since the beginning of the century; in some cases it has 
even reached four or five times the extent it had in 1900. 

This is one of the few points on which even the existing statistics, 
notwithstanding their faults and shortcomings, are conclusive. 
True, the student census is carried out at diftei ent periods of the 
scholastic year and in different ways in the various countries, but 
seen over a period of years this is of no significance. Even the 
differences in the stmctuie of the various institutions of higher 
learning with their differ ent types of students, which in practically 
all other respects causes considerable difficulties to the statistician, 
is of small importance, as, in Older to demonstrate the increase, we 
only need to compare enrolment figures within the same country. 
The only real difficulty is that most countries have at one time or 
another during the last thirty years changed their methods of 
ascertaining and recording student enrolments. This is particu- 
larly tiue of the United States, wheie as recently as in 1932 the 
recording of student enrolment underwent considerable changes. 
Furthermore, the United States as well as Great Britain have only 
gradually reached the point where existing official statistics cover 
— with few exceptions — ^the entire student field. Thus the earlier 
figures given for these countries are apt to be incomplete, and the 
increases recorded may sometimes exaggerate the actual position. 
This source of error obviously grows in importance the farther 
back one goes. It is therefore proposed to use as a starting-point 
in the following tables the last few years before the World War, 
and more particularly the year 1913-14 as the last ndrmal year 
befoce the War. Reference to earlier periods will only be made 
Wh|n! it is essential tp show certain long-irange developments and 
a|'jd^aila^le figures cah be considered reliable. 

Ip,, student population is Shotyn in 
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Table I. It gives the total student enrolment in the univeisities 
and colleges for the years 1913, 1925, 1930, 1932, 1934 for 


Table I. Total enrolment of Students in institutions of higher 
learning in 1913, 1925, J930, J932, 1934, and increase in per- 
centages of xg34 over igig {igig = 100) 



me 

igss 

1930 

1932 

1934 

Increase 
ovey 19x3 
{igi3 =2 too) 

Australia 

4,576 

8,285 

9,483 



ao7 a 

Austiia 

18,129 

19,853 


23,954 

19,397 

206 5 

Belgium^ 

8,532 

0*848 

10,845 

11,456 

21,038 

139 4 

'^fcRulgaua 

1,822^ 

5,905 

8,037 

8,709 

477 9 

Canada 


47,059 

51,250 

59.252 


2259 

Czechoslovalaa 

13.477 

26,167 

38,892 

31,793 

30,14a 

333 7 

Denmark'^ 

3,707 

4,t93 

5,031 

5,363 

5,40s 

2997 

Esthoma 

1,841* 

4,988 

3,913 

3,343 

3,366 

1S3 8 

Fiance 

41,044* 

58,507 

73,601 

83,655 

87,153 

ziz 3 

Germany 

76,847 

89,481 

133,090 

139,606 

106,764 

13S9 

Groat Britain’ 

37,728“ 

41,606 

47,836 

50.755’ 

50,638 

183 6 

Greece 

3,345 

11,726 

, 

8,409 


2524 

Holland 

5,568 

9,438 

11,489 

12,725 

23,683 

2457 

Ilungaiy 

18,238 

15,229 

16,229 

16,002 

25,659 

858 

India 

36,284'“ 

93.741" 

100,349 

105,238 


290 0 

Italy 

28,036 

44,906 

44,460 

47,723 

51,003 

181 9 

Japan*'* . 

9,527 

50,737 

67,55s 

69,98s 

70,162“ 

7365 

Latvia . 

3,088 

7,194 

8,577 

8,584 

8,o65 

3863 

Norway 

3,294 

4,r54 

4,623 

5.164 

5.387 

2349 

Poland , 

15,203" 

37.125 

48,15s 

51,770 

49.599’* 

3262 

Romniua 

S.930 

39,930 

40,300'“ 

35,027 

39,670 

6689 

Spam . 

19,858 

29,366 

* , 

35,992 


1813 

Sweden 

6,363 

8,989 


11,302 


2776 

Switaerland**’ 

9,486 

8,105 

8,501 

9,536 

20,545 

111 a 

Turkey , 

2,9t4" 

3,930 

4,443 

5,403 

7,030 

240 9 

U S.A , 

332,696“ 

822.859'» 

971,584 

989.757 


297 5 

Yugoslavia 

8,400'“ 

10,673 

14,539 

24,274 

15.267 

iSi 7 


(l) For Bulgaria, Canada, Greece, India, Spam, Sweden, USA the mcroaae is only 
given up to 1932; toi Australia up to 1930 (2) Universities onlj^ including technical 
matilutes and technical courses within universities, but excluding Ecoles Sup6rieures db 
Commerce and ficoles Techraques Sup&ieures, for which complete figures could not 
be obtained (3) igio, the figures given for Bulgaria include the students m all institu- 
tions of higher learning The figures for the State University m Sofia only ate as 
follows— 1913 1,397,1925 2,493; 1930 4, 572, 1932 5.371.1933 6,143,1934 6,335, 
193s 5,466 (4) Universities only (5) 1920 (6) 1910 (7) Full-time university 

students only (8)1910-11.(9)1933-3 (10)1913 (i 1) 1937. (la) Universities only. 
(13) 1933 (14) 1910-11, universities and colleges within the territory of Poland 

foimerly belonging to Russia (15) Approximate figure (16) Universities and Poly- 
technic, Swiss and foreign students together, the figures for Smss students only ate 
1913 4,893,1925 6,164,1933 6,973,1934 7,783. These figures prove that there IS 
a heavier increase in Swiss students (1913 =» 100, 1934 “ ,159 i) than there is m total 
enrolments (1913 100; 1934 = Hi 3) The number of foreign, students mfluenee In. 

a sltnilat yray, though to a smaller extent, the total results in a number of countries, 
paffelarly in France, with 16,277 fra eign students in 1932, in Germany with 6,558; ih 
Ahittia Vtth 8,267, &c. (17) 1923-4 (18)1926 (19) 1930-1, approximate figure. ,, 
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countries representing — within the limits explained in the intno- 
duction — various stages in culuual and technical development and 
every type of higher educational system. 1935 has been chosen as 
the first year after the War which can be taken as ‘normal’, as by 
then the inflation of enrolment figures by students retiuned from 
the War had ceased. 

Table I, in spite of certain gaps, shows an impiessive giowth 
of student enrolments thioughout the world. Whether in Europe 
or in the Far East, in the United States of America or in Australia, 
there is an ever-increasing flow of young people seeking the privi- 
leges of higher education. At the same time marked diffeiences 
can be discerned in the extent of the increase from country to"^ 
country. Without attempting a premature analysis, it is possible 
on the basis of these figures to arrive at a grouping of countries 
which is not without interest. 


The increase is of course particularly noticeable in those coun- 
tries which have only developed their higher education on modern 
lines during the last thirty years. Japan heads the list with an 
increase from 1913 to 1933 of 636*5 per cent. The stupendous 
development of this country in the industrial, commercial, and 
military fields finds its worthy counterpart in the development of 
its institutions of higher learning. The increase appears not 
quite so large, but still most striking, if the universities and the so- 
called special schools and special technical schools of Japan are con- 
sidered together. These latter types of school have not been included 
in Table I because their students cannot be clearly defined in 
terms of western institutions. They are preparatory to universi- 
ties, or they are teaching subjects which in Europe and America 
are partly taught in higher technical schools or in technical colleges 
of university rank (Technische Hochschulen, &c.). On the whole 
there is a tendency to assimilate a section of this class to the univer- 
sities, Thus many of them gained university rank as the result of 
the expansionist education policy of the Hara Cabinet, the fitst 


Cabinet after the War. This incidentally explains the sudden rise 
in university enrolments during the first years after the Wan 
'vPihiyersities, special schools, and special technical schools counted 
Students in 1931 as against 57,378 in 1913— an increase 
lip 2p5ii3'«per'C9nt. , 

f]h^'^rowt|i of tfie stqdent population is reniafk* 
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the countiy, which reduces the perccnt<ige of population from 
which students arc diawn. The illiteracy figure is 90-6 per cent.) 
so that out of a total population of 353,936,000 only 37,546,000 
aie able to lead and wiite.^ Thus thcie is at present one student 
to eveiy 357 Uteiatcs in India. 

In this same category of countries which have only completed 
their system of higher education during recent decades, and at the 
same time in the category of those which gained their independence 
or enlarged their borders owing to the Peace Treaties, belong 
countries like Romania, Greece, Poland, and Latvia. The largest 
increase is to be recorded in Romania (1913-34: 5^S‘9 cent.) 
^nd the smallest in Poland (1911-33 ; 336‘2 per cent.), i.e. all these 
countries have at least trebled their student enrolments. Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Esthonia, countiies in a similar position, have 
doubled or nearly doubled their enrolments since the first years 
after the War. Czechoslovakia, which even before the War pos- 
sessed highly developed institutions of higher learning in what is 
to-day her own territory, only records an increase from 1913 to 
1934 of I33‘7 per cerrt. 

Another group of states is to be noticed which took no part in the 
War and which experienced a great, if temporary, increase in 
the national income, spread over all classes in the community, The 
number of students increased from 1913 to 1934: 


in Flolland .... 

. by 1457 per cent. 

in Norway .... 

• )> t 34'9 >1 11 

in Denmark 

• i> 99‘7 >1 >1 

in Spain .... 

• » „ „* 

in Sweden .... 

. .. 77‘6 „* 

in Switzerland (Swiss students only) „ 59-1 „ ,, 


The value of this latter grouping is very doubtful. The very 
fact that, according to the figures of Table I, France and Italy come 

* The illiteracy figures for British India are not comparable with those of 
other countries. The literacy test applied in India requires that people should 
be able ‘to write a short letter and to read the reply to it’. This sets a com- 
paratively high standard of literacy. If a similar test were apphed to other 
countries, which for instance only require that people should be able to sign 
their name, there can be no doubt that illiteracy figures in other patfa of the 
world would be considerably higher than those usually recorded. In otheh 
Words the particular ways of ascertaining literacy in India lead to more reliable 
results than those obtained elsewhere, (Cf. James P. Abel and Norman J, Bon4 
JHitsrpey the Several Countries of the World, UiS. Depattojent of the Interior, 
Bureau of Jldyeation, Bulletin igig. No, 4, pp, 3 and 46.) ^ t9i3-3s^t 
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within, the same group indicates that the tcmpoiaiy pioapetit}!' oi 
the neutral countries is not necessarily a decisive factor in student 
enrolments. This is also shown by the very considerable difleience 
in the dcgiee of increase existing between these countiies, It all 
goes to show that in Cential and Western Emope so many fotccs 
are at work, not one ol which is necessarily iiupoitant enough to 
deteimine the development of student eniolnients in a decisive 
way over a prolonged period, that the pure eniolment figures given 
up to now do not yield any conclusive information. It will theie- 
fore be necessary to make a much closer analysis of the situation 
in some of these countries as this study develops. 

The figures given for Austria and Hungary, taken at thcii faci? 
value, aie misleading. They would indicate that student enrol- 
ments in Austria have only increased by 6-5 per cent., while in 
Hungaiy they have even increased by 14-2 per cent. It must not 
be forgotten that the pie-War figures, though given for the same 
institutions of higher learning, relate to a very much larger terri- 
tory and to a considerably larger population. Actually there was 
one student to well over 1,000 inbaloitants in Austria before the 
War and one student to 1,174 Hungary. The same universities 
are to-day producing one student to 344 inhabitants in Austria and 
one to 554 in Hungary. 

RATIO OF STUDENTS TO POrULATOON 

The method of comparing tlie ratio of students to population 
as applied In the previous paragraph to Austria and Hungary before 
and after the War has two advantages. On the one hand it helps 
to eliminate the effects of teiritorial changes on the comparability 
of our figures; on the other hand, it shows to what extent thfii 
increase in enrolments can be explained by a corresponding in- 
crease in population. 

Table II indicates the ratio of students to population in 1913 
md 1934, or the nearest years for which census figures and figures 
for student enrolments are available. It has not been possible to 
obtain altogether comparable figures, i.e. it has been necessafy to 
compare very often the student enrolments of one year with the 
census figures of another year, for instance the student enrolments 
of 1913 with the census figures for 1910. This obviously causes 
a;eeftaih,inargin of error, tvhieh is, hQweter, not such as to influence 
Neatly the rhar&ed trends revealed in the table. 
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Tabu: IL Fteqwnry of siudenU in total population, in order of 
fiequency in for the years igip and xg34 


CoimOy 

NuniheF of tnhah 

tn ii)34 

Hants per studuit 

in 

Jnc) case infrequency 

1913-34 

(lpT3 ~ JOO) 

India 

3 . 3 S 4 (1932) 

8,684 (igia) 

35S 9 

Japan 

919 (1933) 

5.787 

629 7 

Gieat Britain 

88 s 

1,470 

i 66 -s 

Italy . 

808 

1,270 

1572 

Greece 

7C0 (1932) 

1,438 

i8g 2 

Belgium 

734 

89s 

I21'9 

Denmailc . 

657 

1.04s 

159 I 

•Spam 

6SS (1932) 

1,022 

156 0 

Poland 

648 (1933) 

827 (192s) 

127 6 

Germany . 

604 

872 

144-4 

Holland 

579 

i,ii6 

192-8 

Hungary . 

554 

1,174 

211-6 

Sweden 

543 (1932) 

886 

163-2 

Norway 

522 

1,074 

205 "7 

Czechoslovakia . 

489 

544 (192s) 

1 I 1'3 

Fiance 

480 

969 

201 9 

Romania . 

454 

i, 3 H 

288-8 

Switzerland 

387' 

476 

123-0 

Austria 

344 

1,000 (appiox ) 

290-7 (approx ) 

Eatlionia 

332 

536 (1920) 

161-5 

Latvia . 

236 

726 (1920) 

307-7 

U.S.A. 

125 (1933) 

zgo (1910) 

232-0 


(i) Inclvuling Swiss and foreign students, rectified figure foi Swiss only: 511. 


A scrutiny of this table leads to two conclusions. It proves 
that the increase in. student enrolments cannot be explained by a 
corresponding increase in population. In Japan the number of 
university students has grown six times as quickly as the popula-, 
tion.^ Looking only at the European scene, and taking only those 
countries for which pre-War population figures exist, we find that 
there are no less than five countries (Austria, Romania, Hungary, 
Norway, and France) in which the students increase at twice the 
rate of increase in population. Even in Belgium, where the pres- 
sure upon the universities has been less marked than in other 
Eufopean countries, the rate of increase of students is 21-9 per 
cent, higher than that of population.* 

’ If the special schools and special technical schools are included, the inertsaSi 
in Spidfint entolpaents is still three times as large as the increase in poBtdation 
* . It has been pointed out that the figures for Belgiuin include only unwttsi 
ties gnd .^febhnioal Institutes Withw the^umyejisities, As the few available 
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As a second conclusion — and this conclusion follows as an 
obvious result from the first — ^it is to be noted that higher educa- 
tion has become accessible to a much larger section of the popula- 
tion. It is a fact in which all those will rejoice who believe in 
equality of opportunity in higher education. The doors of the 
institutions of higher learning have been opened wide to admit, as 
will be shown later on, students belonging to strata of society 
which before the War were excluded from higher education. To 
go to the university is no longer the exclusive privilege of a select 
few. On. the other hand, one is tempted to conclude that it is just 
this sudden expansron of higher education which has been respon- 
sible for the unemployment in the learned professions. Here/' 
again, it must be reserved for a later section of this study to investi- 
gate to what extent this assumption is correct. 

THE UNITED STATE,?: A SPECIAL CASE 
In our remarks about the figures reproduced so far, no mention 
has been made of the United States. The situation there is unique, 
and requires a special section to do it justice. 

The United States not only holds the record in total student 
enrolments, but it also has a higher proportion of students to 
population than any other country. In 1933, out of every 125 in- 
habitants of the United States one student went to university or 
college. There is nothing in Europe to parallel this formidable 
phenomenon. A highly developed country like Switzerland ex- 
tended the privileges of a higher education only to one out of 511 
inhabitants in 1934. The difference is even more striking if we 
compare the number of persons of college age with the number of 
• those who are actually in an institution of higher learning. Charles H. 
Judd estimates that one out of every seven persons of college age 
was actually frequenting an American college in 1930.* Accord- 
ing to the introduction to the Statistics of Higher Education^ 1931-2, 
only about one-tenth of the young people of college age were 
in college.^ This difference in estimate is insignificant when 

for higher commercial schools and independent higher technical schools indicate 
that their student enrolments have grown even more rapidly than those of the 
Universities, it is obvious that the disproportion in increase of population and 
of students is m reahty higher than ai-g per cent. 

Charles H. Judd, ‘Education’, in Recent Social Trends in the United Stgitesi 
New Xork and London, ^933, vof. i, chap, vii, p. 3*9. 
j y * $tefinial Survey of t^ducfftion, Cffice of Education bulletin (1933), No^ 2, 
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one realizes that the conesponding Swiss figuics for 1930 are 1 129 
for the male population of Switzerland and 1 1338 for the female 
population A 

In the light of these figures one is tempted to conclude that in 
the matter of higher education Europe is as backward as she is in 
the use of automobiles or refrigerators. Many casual observers 
both in the United States and in Europe have fallen to this 
temptation. And numerous ai'e the Europeans, seconded by a few 
Americans, who in defence of the Euiopean system declare that 
America is only making up in quantity what she lacks in quality. 
Both these assumptions are unjustified. 

For all further purp oses it is essential to realize that the American 
figures are not comparable with Euiopean figures, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, that they can only serve as a basis for comparison 
if correctly understood and interpreted. The statistics of higher 
education in the United States include a very large proportion of 
‘students’ who, according to European standards, are not of college 
or univeisity rank. The first two years in an American- college of 
the liberal type correspond much more nearly to the last two years 
of a secondary school in Europe. There is little or no specialization 
and no attempt at independent research. The students are given 
a general education and even the outward forms of teaching and 
learning resemble those of secondary schools in Europe. Com- 
pulsory attendance, a rigid system of credits, which in spite of 
notable exceptions is still very geneial, study under close super- 
vision and control are all elements which indicate the secondary- 
school character of a large section of American college life. In the 
words of the Biennial Survey of Education'.^ ‘Students in most 
European countries have completed the equivalent of our freshman 
college year — and in many cases the sophomore year also — before 
entering the universities.’ 

Liberally estimated, the number of students above sophomore 
year in degree-giving institutions in the United States, including 
graduate students beyond the B.A. (calculated by the Office of 
Education at 45 per cent, of the total), is 450,000.^ This m6ans 
about one student for every 275 of the total population, a figure 
which, though still above most of the European figures, brings us 

' Schweizerische HochschulstaUsitk, x8go-ig35, Beitrage zur Schweizettachen 
Statistik, Heft 3, Berne, 193s, p. 17. 

® Loc. eit., p. 4. 


5 Loc. clt. , figures of 1932, 
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much nearer to an undetstandiug of the real extent to whicli the 
American people participate in higher education. 

The distinction made between the first two yeaia and the last 
years of college life in the United States is obviously somewhat 
aibitraiy. However, it can be estimated that the number of 
students in certain colleges which even in their last years are not 
much more than glorified secondary schools arc cancelled out by 
the students in those colleges which even in their first years come 
very near to the European idea of an institution of higher learning. 

An estimate ai rived at by different methods leads to very much 
the same results. According to the statistics given in the Biennial 
Survey for 1933 there were approximately 360,000 students in-^ 
colleges and universities following graduate or professional 
courses. To these have to be added plus/minus 65,000 students 
in teachers’ colleges following graduate courses. This means that 
roughly 435,000 students were engaged in specialized studies. Not 
all of them can be considered as students in the European sense, 
as much of the professional training given them is definitely of a 
secondary grade. However, it must not be forgotten that the 
European statistics of higher education also include certain schools 
whose courses are becoming increasingly ‘vocationalized’ and in 
which the emphasis on individual research is much less marked 
than it was twenty years ago. The figure of 425,000 'students’ 
excludes, on the other hand, all the students of the. last two years 
in college who — even in so far as tlicir work may be definitely of 
university rank— are not following professional courses. Their 
number is probably considerably larger than that of the students 
following professional courses of a purely secondary type. We are 
therefore justified in assuming that the number of ‘students of 
institutions of higher learning’ is indeed in the neighbourhood 
of 450,000 — ^the figure previously arrived at by different ways. 

In reply to the critics who maintain that all or most of the so- 
called higher education in America is below European standards, 
it can only be said that this is a question of evaluation in which 
personal points of view play a considerable role. Our own inclina- 
tion is to rank the Atrterican students more or less on the same level 
as the European students and thus to assert the full comparability 
of the American student figures, as rectified, with similar European 
figures. In doing this we are guided by two considerations. First of 
all, n6 European observer who is not blinded by prejudice can deny 
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that the quality of work done in many of the American institutions of 
higher learning compares favourably with the work accomplished 
in many of the European institutions. Certain medical and law 
schools equal the best medical and law faculties in Eui ope. Some- 
times we cannot even help feeling that they are better. Apart from 
everything else this can be explained by the very liberal financial 
support these schools have received rn recent years in the United 
States, support which has been lacking in Europe. On the other 
hand it has already been suggested that the vocational element is 
gaining ground in European institutions. Only a small proportion 
of the present-day European students correspond to the idea of 
the disinterested scholar for whom the advance of knowledge and 
the discovery of truth is the sole, or even the main, consideration. 
The idea still survives, but the reality lags badly behind it. We 
have to get used to the fact that professional and vocational 
courses are being more and more recognized as an integral part of 
higher education. 

Notwithstanding the lectification and evaluation of tire picture 
offered by American university statistics, the fact remains that the 
people of the United States have a larger share in higher education 
than the people of Europe. It is a fact of which Americans 
are rightly proud. They have gone a long way in attaining the 
ideal of equality of opportunity in education. To them it means 
the partial realization of the American dream. 

In the next section, when we shall attempt to analyse increases 
and shifts in enrolments by faculties, it will become obvious that 
much of the increase in student enrolments in the States is due to 
the large number who go to college in order to prepare themselves 
for teaching careers. Thus not only are American colleges educat- 
ing proportionately larger numbers than any other country, but 
they are producing more and more graduates who will devote 
themselves to raising still further the educational level. To the 
average European America is the country of automobiles, of a 
mechanized civilization; to the sympathetic observer it is also the 
country of mass education on an unprecedented scale; a mass 
education in which, however, the qualitative element is by no means 
neglected. 

INCREASE BY FACULTIES 

To break up total enrolment figures with a view to giving an 
idea of the changes which have taken place in the number of 
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students frequenting this or that faculty us an almost iinpossihlc 
task. In a majority of couirtiics the clear distinction between the 
classical university faculties of theology, law, medicine, and philo- 
sophy has been obliterated. Science couiaes, which bclorc the 
War were frequently within the faculty of philosophy or arts — 
some countries still record science students as belonging to the 
faculty of philosophy — have now in many cases been grouped in a 
new department or faculty. Students of dentistry are classed with 
students of medicine or separately. Economics and social sciences, 
formerly often taught in law faculties, have made themselves in- 
dependent. Teachers who formerly were educated in teachers’ 
training institutes classed as secondary schools are now being 
educated in teachers’ colleges, in arts colleges and universities, in 
normal schools of undefined ranldng, in pedagogical academies, 
and in all kinds of other institutions. The available statistics 
seldom make it clear whether they prepare for a career as primary 
or as secondary school teachers. New courses of all kinds such as 
home economics or library science have been added. Yet the 
subjects arc not new, for university- trained librarians existed 
before special courses for them were invented, and subject.s such 
as nutrition were taught in universities long before any one thought 
of a degree in home economics. From a stalistical point of view 
it simply means that students arc now counted under headings 
different from those under which they were counted ten or twenty 
years ago. Finally, scores of altogether new courses have sprung 
into existence — particularly in the United States — of a highly 
vocational, though not necessarily practical, character, and their 
students clutter up official and private statistics. 

The higher technical institutes have by no means been spared 
confusion. In view of our rapid technical development it is evident 
that the classical courses of engineering (civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, &c.) have had to be divided up, which makes comparisons 
with previous years very difficult. Here, too, new courses such as 
aviation have had to be added. Finally, technical courses, particu- 
larly chemistry and physics, have been divided up between univer- 
sities and technical colleges. 

All this goes to show how difficult it is to compare, even within 
one and the same country, faculty enrolments of different years. 

, If in the following pages an attempt is nevertheless made, it is only 
to bring out some very general trends which are important for the 
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purpose of our study and which arc so marked that all the diffi- 
culties which have been enumerated cannot obliterate them. In 
order not to lose ourselves loo much in conjecture we shall confine 
ourselves to a few large groupings which, at least in Europe, and 
as far as law and medicine are concei'ned also in America, have still 
a more or less definite meaning. 

To facilitate matters further, and for purposes of comparison, 
only ten representative countries have been selected; Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and the United States. They are 
representative because they include predominantly agricultural 
and predominantly industrial countries ; countries with universi- 
ties of four or five hundred years’ standing and countries which 
have only in more recent times developed full systems of higher 
education. 


Table III. Student enrolments by faculties or subjects in a selected 
group of ten countries 


Belsiim 

Lain 

Medicate 

Arts 

Science 

Technical 

Institutions 

1913/14 ■ 

1,047 

1,336 

900 

2,087 

3,414' 

1925/6 . 

877 

1.983 

1,279 

2,285 

2,311 

1930/1 . 

1,15a 

1,930 

1,608 

2,749 

1,590 

1933/4 • 

1.304 

3,624 

z, 3 ii 

2.594 

1,670 

Increase (or decrease) 

(1913/14 = 100) 

134-5 

196-4 

256-7 


69-1 


(i) Technical subjects which arc part of university curricula; excluding the 
Ecoles Supiirieures de Commerce and Ecoles Techniques Supdrieures. 


Czechoslovakia 

Law 

Medicine 

Arts , Science 


1913/14 . 

3,174 

1,854 

1,823 

6,072* 

1934/5 • 

S. 8 s 7 

4,005 

2,319 

10,966 

1929/30 . 

8,583 

5,383 

2,638 


1933/4 - 

8,671 

7,102 

2,495 

7.997 

Increase 



■ 


(1913/14 = 100) . 

273-1 

383-1 

136-9 

131-7 


(2) Including architecture, mining, mechanical, chemical, and electrical 
engineering, agriculture and forestry, surveying, and others. 
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Tabi-E III {coiit.). 


Denmark 

Lavi 

Medicine 

Arts 

Stic nr c 

Technical 

InstUulioiK 

1913 

ipaS 

1930 

1934 

766^ 

989 

r,i 39 

1,366 

739 

998 

1,247 

1.587 

396 

736 

1,042 (1932) 
977 

146 

336 

432 

393 

1^624^ 

3,678 

Increase 






(1913 = 100) 

j 78'3 

214-7 

2467 

269-1 

164-9 

(1925 = 100) 


O Without political science. 

(4) Higher technical (engineering) institute, veterinary, agricultural, and higher 
commercial colleges and courses. 


France 

Law 

Medicine 

Aru 

Science, Technical 
Imtitntions 

1913 ■ 

16,763 

8,247 

6,398’ 

6.639 

1934 . 

16,883 

11,015 

9,04s 

10,788 

1930 . 

19,586 

16,246 

16,928 

13,601 

1932 . 

22,982 

35,020 

14.500“ 

15,025 

Increase 





(1913 s= 100) 

137-1 

303-3 

226-6 

336-3 


(S) ‘Lettres,’ (6) Approximate. 


Germany 

Laze 

Medicine 

Arts 

Science 

Technical 

Institutions 

1914 

9,387 

17.02s 

13,713’ 

8,958 

15 , 574 ® 

1925 

16,368 

8,8 ir 

9,945 

10,739 

28,555 

1931 

20,839 

27.934 

28,977 

17,50s 

28,792 

1932 

18,364 

31,570 

22,766 


26,532 

1933 

15,115 

31,551 

18,799 

14,217 

22,670 

1934 

11,255 

28,032 

16,755 

10,648 

18,346 

Increase 
(1914 = 100) . 

irg-g 

164-6 

Z 2 Z*I 

riS-g 

117-8 


(7) Including philosophy, philology, pedagogy, teaching, history, &o. 

(8) Including higher technical colleges (Technische Hochschulen), foreatryi 
igriculture, mining, Oommeree; excluding pedagogical academies. 
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Table III (cont). 


Great Britain 

Medicine 

Arts 

Science 

Technical 

Institutions 

1933/6" 

8,690 

20,760'" 

7 , 331 ” 

4 , 033 ” 

1 930/1 . 

9,889 

24.673 

7,868 

4,274 

1933/4 ■ 

II.9SI 

34,788 

8.757 

4.439 

Increase 





(1923/36 = 100) 

i37'5 

119-4 

ii9‘S 

109-3 


(9) As the figures for Oxford and Cambridge appear in the statistics published 
by the University Grants Committee for the first time in 1935, it has been im- 
possible to ascertain enrolment figures by faculties for the years previous to 1935. 
(to) Including theology, fine arts, law, music, commerce, economics, education, 
(ii) Pure science. 

(la) Including engineering, applied chemistry, mining, metallurgy, architecture. 


Holland 

Law 

Medicine 

Arts 

Science 

Technical 

Institutions 


95 S” 

1,809 

350 

517 

1,536'-^ 


1,296 

3,604 

1,909 

1,410 

1,638 


1,816 

3 , 23 ° 

1,520 

1.784 

2,939 

1933/4 - 

i.8gs 

3,766 

1,688 

£>091 

3,369 

Increase 






(1913/14 = too) . 

198-4 

2 o 8 -I 


404-4 

219-3 


(13) Including economics and special courses for colonial administration. 

(14) Technical college in Delft, agricultural, commercial, and veterinary colleges . 


Switaeilaiid'^ 

Law 

Medicine 

Arts, Science 


1913/14 

937 

I,I 2 I 

2,006 


1925/6 

1,638 

1,472 

2,238 


1930/1 

1,663 

1,498 

3,162 


1934/5 

2,338 

1,934 

2,916 

■R 31 

Increase 





(1913/14 = 100) 

238-8 

173-4 

145-4 

136-2 


(is) Swiss students only. 


Yugoslavia 

i 

1 Lav; 

Medicine 

Arts, Science 

Technical 

'Institutions 

1925 .... 

2,926 

1,359 

2,328 

3.713 

1933 .... 

4,872 

1,246 

3,754 

4,607 

1934 .... 

5,772 

1,429 

3,064 

4,661 

Increase (1923 = 100) . 

197-2 

lOS-i 

131-6 

123-5 


•4373 E 
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Table III (cont). 




Meilirtiie (zoitk- 

Tenihiiiii ''' 

ICnginmins 

U . S . A . 

Lazo 

out dent iz try ) 

i ^ ckoold '’ 

1913/14 

20,958 

16,940 

96,034'“ 


1931/2 

2g,oii 

17.522 

. . 

56,649 

1925/d 

40.359 

19,680 

316,871 

59,31s 

1929/30 • 

41,426 

21.955 

334.638 

74,000 

1931/3 

37.170 

34 i 04 o 

77,041 

Increase 

(1913/14= 100) 

177-3 

Mi'O 

348-4 

(tgro = too) 

135-9 


(16) Teachers’trainingcoufses(teachers’collcges, normal schools, 'colleges, and 
universities). The arts and science departments and courses in American uni- 
versities and colleges have undergone such changes during the last twenty years 
that pre-War and post-War figures are altogether incompaiable. We are there- 
fore giving in this column only the number of those students who are following 
teachers’ training courses, whether in teachers’ colleges and normal schools or 
in universities and colleges, tlieso students in most European countries being 
classed with arts and science students, 

(17) Engineering: arohiteotuial, chemical, civil, electiical, mechanical, mining, 
and others. 

(18) rgio. 

Some interesting inferences can be drawn from this table. It 
appears that the study of medicine as well as the courses of arts 
and science have been more in favour than the study of law or of 
technical subj ccts. With the exceptions of Ytigoslavia' and Switzer- 
land^ there is no country which shows its largest increase of 
numbers either in law or in the technical subjects. Even In the 
United States, the Mecca of technologists, the increase of enrol- 
ments in the old-established technical schools and courses is 
smaller than the increase in any of the other groups. The same is 
true of other industrialized countries, such as Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. 

' The exceptionally large increase in law students in Yugoslavia and — at a 
respectful distance — ^in Chechoslovakia can be explained by the fact that both 
these countries had to build up their own administrative and judicial systems 
after the War, and required for this purpose a large number of legally trained 
people. 

“ The increase in Switzerland is due to a number of special reasons. Two, 
above all, help to explain it: on the one hand the considerable increase in the 
number of students of the social sciences and of economics, who in Switzerland 
are counted with the students of law, and on the other hand the fact that ad- 
mission to the law profession has otJy in recent decades been controlled and 
that, contrary to the state of things before the War, most candidates for the 
law ate now taking regular law courses in the unlyetsity. 
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A partial cxpEmation of this lag can be found in our table. It 
shows that the increase in the number of students of technical 
subjects has in several countries been very much smaller during the 
period since 1930 than in the preceding periods, and that in two 
countries there has been an actual decrease. As this phenomenon 
coincides with the worst economic depression the western world 
has witnessed, a depression which above all has affected industrial 
development, one is probably justified in concluding that student 
enrolments have reacted to decreasing chances of employment. 
However, this explanation is not altogether satisfactory, as it does 
not explain the comparatively slow increase even during the years 
preceding the crisis. Can it be that the engineer has become a 
victim of his own ingenuity, that he has been one of the first to 
suffer from technological unemployment, which if persistent would 
naturally depress also the supply of engineers ? 

The difference in the rate of increase of law and of medical 
students is very considerable — the difference being largely in 
favour of medicine — and it is difficult to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this. Suffice it to say that there are both psychological and 
economic reasons which may help explain the situation, at least 
as far as the increase in the medical faculty is concerned. It has 
been stated repeatedly, and there is probably a good deal of truth 
in the statement though it cannot easily be corroborated, that 
young people flocked to medical courses after the War because 
their imagination had been kindled by the suffering and sickness 
they had seen during the War and the first years after it. The 
figures for Belgium and Czechoslovakia, which register a particu- 
larly heavy increase for the period from 1913 to 1925, would bear 
out this statement. On the other hand we find no confirmation in 
the figures for France and Germany. In Germany the particularly 
heavy cost of medical studies may have acted as a deterrent during 
the first four years after the War. On the other hand it must not 
be forgotten that systems of medical insurance were either estab- 
lished or greatly developed in most European countries after 1913, 
which increased the demand for medical services. 

The most remarkable picture revealed by our table lies in the 
extraordinary increase in the number of arts and science students. 
It has already been emphasized that in Europe the bulk of the 
students of these faculties are preparing for a teaching career. In 
other words the increase in the arts and science faculties indicates 
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above all an increase in the number of people win) plan to go in 
for a teaching career. For America only the enrolmoirts in the 
teaching couiaes have been recorded ; these show a similar giowth. 
In anticipation of a fuller analysis two reasons for tire inciease in 
the number of prospective teachers might be suggested. To begin 
with, it is a well-known phenomenon in Europe that a very large 
percentage of the ‘rtew’ students, i.e. the students irom social 
strata which are for the first time sending their children to college 
or university, choose teaching as their career. The teacher they 
have known as children, with all Iris influence and standing, is the 
WumchbiU which they lollow. Secondly, we can only repeat what 
has been said at the beginning of this chapter, that the twentieth 
century is the century of education. With the progress of demo- 
cracy education finds a new place in society. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the wishes of the people who flock to college and 
university, afterwards to pass on their education to others, are 
usually — at least in Europe — ahead of the authorities who are 
responsible for the development of education facilities, with the 
result that when the young teachers leave college or university 
there are often no schools in which to tench. This last argument 
concerning the correlation of democracy and the increase in the 
number of prospective teachers is incidentally borne out by a 
glance at the figures for Germany, which show that while from 
1925 to 1931 under the Republic the enrolments in the ail.s faculty 
increased from 9,945 to 28,977, they decreased with the growing 
national-socialist agitation and under the new rdgitne to 16,755 
1934 -' 

The information available for the years 1935 and 1936 is in- 
complete and therefore does not lend itself to comparisons between 
a large number of countries. In most countries official statistics of 
enrolments are only published after a delay of one, two, three, or 
even more years. Yet even the scanty information obtainable 
indicates that student enrolments during the last few years have 
not fluctuated much except where, as in Germany or Bulgaria, 

' It hardly needs pointing out that the sudden drop in the German figuies 
has not dniy political reasons. A full analysis of the German situation "wdl he 
given Vhen discussing the measures which have been devised to overcome the 
overcrowding of the universities. 
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access to the univeisities has been limited by legislative action. 
More will have to be said about these developments later on. In 
most other countries emolments have remained stationary or have 
iallen slightly. With the possible exception ol France, where total 
enrolments decreased from 87,153 in 1933-4 to 82,318 in 1934-5, 
the last year for which figures are available, the decrease both in 
the number of first-year students and in total enrolments has been 
insignificant. This means that the proportion of young people 
reaching college age who actually enter a university is on the 
increase, for it must not be forgotten that those who attained 
college age during the years 1934-6 were born between 1916 and 
1918, the period during which the birth-rate in the belligerent 
countries and also in the neutral countries was exceptionally low. 
The reasons for this phenomenon, which for the purposes of our 
study is infinitely more important than the slight fluctuations in 
the total enrolment, will be analysed in some detail in the next 
chapter. 

Student enrolments in the United States, after a temporary set- 
back during the years 1932 and 1933, which was altogether due 
to the depression, are on the up-grade again. This is clearly 
revealed by the figures given each December in School and Society 
by Raymond Walters. The total enrolments during the year 
1935-6 exceeded by 6-6 per cent, those of 1934-5, which in turn 
exceeded those ol 1933-4 5 The increase in the 

number of freshmen is even more marked. Enrolments of first- 
year students in 1935-6 were 7-4 per cent, above those of 1934-5, 
which exceeded those of the previous year by 14 per cent.^ This 
educational recovery was largely made possible by the Federal 
Government, which in 1934 made comprehensive plans for helping 
needy students. According to this student aid programme, which 
was first administered by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration (F.E.R.A.) and later taken over by the National Youth 
Administration (N.Y.A.), every student is to receive help who 
would be unable without it to enter college or, if already registered, 
to pursue Iris studies. The subsidies, which are not to exceed I20 

' Dr. Raymond Walters, ‘Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges 1935’, in School and Society, vol. xlii, Dec. 4, 193s, pp 801 ff. We 
refiajn from quoting absolute figures recorded in this article as they are not 
altogether comparable with the figures for the United States given in Table I, 
which were taken from the official statistics compiled by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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per mouth, arc paid for work done hy the student at\d created 
or secured by the educational institutions in collalioration with 
the Stale Relief Administration. By October 1935, 106,000 
undergraduates were assisted in this way, at a total cost to 
the Government of more than one million and a half dollars 
per month. 



II 

CAUSES FOR THE INCREASE IN STUDENT 
ENROLMENT 

I T lies in the nature of human manifestations that they cannot 
be traced to any simple cause or even class of causes. In order 
to understand social phenomena, man has to be seen both in his 
individual entity and in relation to the social, economic, and 
political structure of the society within which he lives. As his acts 
influence society, so does the particular historical situation into 
which he was born determine his acts. 

Any given society is the product of the interplay of numerous 
forces which themselves can only be understood in relation to each 
other. They are like colours which, even though they may appear 
in the same quantities, help to produce a multitude of pictures. It 
is important to grasp their harmonies and affinities, to know the 
way in which they mix, yet all this knowledge will help us only 
very partially to understand a given picture. As a matter of fact 
the more we concentrate our attention on any one colour or group 
of colours the less we shall understand the picture, which has to be 
seen as a whole. The fact that we are so singularly lacking in a 
clear understanding of present-day society is to no small extent 
due to our failure to distinguish between the necessary analysis of 
individual forces and the grasp of the combined effect of these 
forces in their particular historical constellation. Worse than that : 
there are too many people who see red, and red only, i.e. who 
attempt to interpret everything in terms of economic self-interest. 

The fault does not lie with the economists who have analysed 
the importance of self-interest in human action. Most of the 
modern economists recognize that beyond economic considerations 
there are other forces which determine even economic behaviour. 
It is the layman, the politician, and, alas, often the educator who 
finds the colour more interesting than the picture. There is this 
to be said in his favour, that there was a period in western civiliza- 
tion, a particular society, in which the desire for personal economic 
gain was all-powerful. It was the society into which he was born. 
He overlooks, however, the fact that in every society there is 
the element of change, which is not only quantitative but also 
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qualitative. Not only do things which can he measured quantita- 
tively grow or diminish, but motives and values duinge also. As 
society develops towards ever new lonna, its scales of value alter, 
old motives lose in weight and new ones become more prominent. 
There are even to-day primitive peoples who work only as long 
as is absolutely necessary to satisfy I heir simple needs. No 
monetary advantages will induce them to do more. Similarly it 
is becoming increasingly obvious that the desire to serve a group 
or simply to submit to its will, irrespective of self-interest, is a 
powerful motive behind the acts of many people in more than one 
of the new totalitarian states. 

Any interpretation of social phenomena must, therefore, begin 
with the realization of the changing nature of society, presenting 
itself in ever new ‘pictures’, a new wholeness. Man always lives 
between the ages. His true position is between the past and the 
future. He is determined both by cause and by effect, by the 
picture of the society before him, the contours of which can or 
ought to be clearly seen, and the dim outlines of the new pattern 
of society in the making. Patient search and research will deepen 
the understanding of the society from which wc rise. It will also 
help us to grasp the direction in which society is changing. And 
as we look forward in the direction of change, inspiration will aid 
us both to understand our particular historical situation and to see 
the outlines of the society to come. 

These general considerations are not gralnitous. They create 
a frame of mind in which the effort to show certain ‘causes’ of the 
extraordinary increase in student enrolments will be viewed with 
proper modesty. In following up certain of these causes we shall 
not lose sight of their interdependence, which makes it so difficult 
to attribute the proper weight to each of them. This caution will 
prove even more important when in later chapters an attempt will 
be made to discuss possible ‘remedies’, to ‘plan’ for the future. 
"We shall not propose any panaceas, which are obviously futile and 
dangerous where we are faced with a multitude of interdependent 
causes. 

While all the elements responsible for the present situation in 
the institutions of higher learning are interrelated, it is yet obvi- 
ously possible to group together those causes which show some 
degree of affinity. Thus we shall deal with the demographic, the 
^economic, the political, and the social origins of the growing urge 
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for higher education, as well as with certain other elements arising 
out of the deficiencies of the prevailing system of education. 

I. THE LESSON OF DEMOGRAPHY 

The last few decades, as has been shown, have witnessed a dis- 
proportionate increase in the number of students as compared 
with the increase in population. In many countries student enrol- 
ments have grown twice or three times as rapidly as the populations 
from which the students were drawn. It would be erroneous, 
however, to conclude from this statement that vital statistics can 
throw no light on the rise and fall in numbers of college and 
university students. 

Notwithstanding the lack of conclusive evidence it may safely 
be assumed that students come primarily from small families. The 
cost of higher education is considerable and constitutes a heavy 
drain on the family income. Scholarship funds and other measures 
to facilitate the studies of poor students are on the whole inade- 
quate, certainly if measured by the desire of an ever-widening 
section of the population to give its children the benefit of a higher 
education. Thus it is generally speaking only the small family — 
particularly within the middle, lower middle, and worldng classes 
— which can afford to send its children to the university. This 
fact has been emphasized by Professor Vincenzo Castrilli in a 
communication to the Twelfth Congress of the International 
Institute of Sociology in 1935.* 

The only European publication which has come to our notice 
dealing statistically with the relation of student enrolment to the 
size of the students’ families fully confirms this assumption. The 
German university statistics for the winter term 1933-4 deal with 
the problem for the first time, and show that nearly half of the 
German students come from families with one or two children; 
roughly only 25 per cent, belong to families of three children and 
only the last quarter to families of four or more children.^ 

The absence of similar comprehensive statistics for other coun- 
tries makes it impossible to show any marked variations of this 

* Professor Castrilli’s interesting paper has been published in Italian under 
the name L’Ongine sociale degh studenti — Contnbuto alio studio del ricamhio 
socials by the Comitato italiano per lo studio doi problemi della popolazione, 
Rome, 1935. 

“ Deutsche Hochschulstatistik, Band ra, Winterhalbjahr, 1933-4, Berlin, 1934, 
pp. 31 ff. 
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phenomenon from country to country, Tt may bo counlcnictcd 
somewhat in Great Britain, where the universities and local 
authorities have made exceptionally generous provisions to facili- 
tate the study of gifted but impecunious students, and in the 
United States, where students arc belter able than in any other 
country to work tlieir way through college, and where in recent 
years large numbers of students have been assisted by government 
grants.' Yet the fact remains that in all countries of the west the 
sudden increase in student enrolments since the beginning of this 
century coincides with a very marked fall in the birth-rate. To 
give only a few examples ; from the period 1886-90 to the year 1933 
the birth-rate decreased in Belgium from 29‘4 per i ,000 inhabitants 
to i6-6 ; in France from 23-3 to 16-3 ; in Germany from 36-4 to 14-7 ; 
in Great Britain from 31*4 to 14'2; in tiolland from 33-6 to 20-8; 
in Sweden from 28-8 to 13*7; in Switzerland from 27-5 to i6-4.^ 
An analysis of the variations in the birth-rate of the United States 
previous to the early twenties of this century is not helpful for our 
purposes, owing to the large-scale immigration up to 1922. Yet 
it is interesting to note that the American birth-rate has decreased 
from 23 ’S 1,000 inhabitimts in 1921-5 to 16-4 in 1933. Student 
enrolments, on the other hand, have increased between 1900 
(igoo = 100) and 1933-4 to 209 in Belgium; to 296 in France; to 
250 in Great Britain; to 261 in Germany;-' to 485 in Ilolland; to 
342 in Sweden (first-year students only) ; and to 288 in Switzerland 
(Swiss students only). 

In the light of these figures and the general considerations which 
preceded them it is possible and permissible I0 establish a direct 
ratio between falling birth-rates and growing student enrolments. 

' Cf. O. Edgar Reynolds, 'The SocialandEconomicStatus of College Students', 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 272, 
New York, 1927, pp. 35 ff. Reynolds’s data relating to the year 1923-4 are 
based on a study of the student body of fifty-five colleges and universities repre- 
senting a cross-section of American institutions of higher learning. As Reynolds 
had to resort extensively to the method of ‘random sampling’ his findings are 
not as conclusive as those furnished by the official German university statistics. 
They show that 33‘35 per cent, of the students who furnished information came 
from families of two children, 21-37 pnr cent, from families of three children, 
and 45-28 per cent, from families of four and more children. 

“ See Robert R, Kuezynski, The Balance of Births and Death, vol. i, 1928 J see 
alsd Anntiaife Statistique de la Soci^td des Nations Jtg34-s, Geneva, 1935. 

^ Increase 1900-32 ; the figures for the following years, which show a consider- 
able decrease, are misleading because they are determined by the restrictive 
measures taken hy the German Government in 1933. 
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Western civilizations show a decline in natural fertility. The fall- 
ing birth-rate is, however, undoubtedly also due to the growing 
practice of birth-control which is caused, at least partly, by the 
clash between the desire of the impecunious classes to advance in 
the social scale through their children’s better education and the 
narrow economic limits within which such an advance is possible. 
In the case of the middle and upper middle classes birth-control 
has been practised for a long time, partly because these classes 
were the first to which the means of birth-control were available, 
and partly also because the economic situation of these classes, 
even before the War, was often such as to make it difficult for them 
to give their children the kind of education they needed to maintain 
themselves within their class.* Since the War, which meant im- 
poverishment to large sections of the middle and upper middle 
classes, the struggle to maintain themselves high up in the social 
scale has become frantic. This has resulted in a further sub- 
stantial decrease in the birth-rate. 

If further corroboration is needed for the statement that falling 
birth-rates do not necessarily mean decreasing student enrolments 
but rather the opposite, such corroboration can be found in the 
matriculation figures for first-year students during the years since 
1933 and 1934, for these students were born during the War 
period from 1915 to 1919, characterized by a particularly low 
birth-rate. It was generally held that this low birth-rate would 
result in a substantial drop in the matriculation of first-year 
students after 1933. In the course of an Inaugural Address to the 
Royal Statistical Society'', delivered on November zo, 1934, Pro- 
fessor Major Greenwood observed: ‘Births fell to a miiairaum in 
1917-19. In 1920 there was a large increase, and by 1926 the 
secular decline had brought the quota down to the 1917-19 level. 

* A. M. Cair-Saunders emphasizes this point, as shown in the following 
quotation: ‘As a motive for keeping the size of family small the fear of unemploy- 
ment is probably far less important than the ambitions of parents for their 
children. Those well placed want their children to find openmgs m their own 
level of society, and those less well placed want tlieir children to have a chance 
to reach a higher level than they themselves occupy. To achieve these ends it 
is necessary to maintain children while they aie acquuing further education and 
often to pay for that education; also it is often necessary to pay premiums and 
entrance fees and to support children until they can establish themselves. There 
is here a powerful incentive to limit the size of family in the interests of the 
children.’ (Cf. A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, Oidord, 1936 , 
Pp. *49-50-) 
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If wc take i8 to Kj as the model age of entrants lo a \fniv('i'sily, 
1935-6 should feel the decline; there should lie a recovery in 
1938-9 and then the decline . . . should be nuliroken.’ The report 
of the University Grants Committee in CJreut Britain, from which 
we take this quotation, points out that this forecast has not come 
true: ‘If birth-rale figures were the sole factor to be taken into 
account, Professor Greenwood’s forecast would no doubt be 
realized. But there are other inlluences at work. In 1Q33-4 and 
1934-5 the figures for first-year University entrants certainly show 
a slight decline — 189 in 1933-4, and 374 in '1934-5. But if it is 
borne in mind that the total number of such entrants is in the 
neighbourhood of 15,000, the decline will be seen to he relatively 
negligible.’^ Similarly we find that student enrolments in France, 
where the birth-rate during 1915-19 reached the all-time low of 
11-3 per 1,000 inhabitants (i8'8 during 1911-14), show only a very 
slight decline. As the French statistics do not give the first-year 
students, the total enrolments have to be cited. The total number 
of students in French universities and other institutions of higher 
learning increased from 82,655 in 1931-2 to 84,638 in 1932-3, 
and to 87,152 in 1933--4. Only in 1934-5 is there a decline to 
82,218 which is, however, partly e.\:plaincd by a decrease of 2,356 
in the number of foreign students. In Holland the number ol first- 
year students remained practically stable (1931-2: 2,562; 1932-3: 
2,606; 1933-4: 2,514) in spite of a decrease in the, l-jirth-ratc from 
28-1 in 1911-14 to 25-8 in 1915-19. The situation in Austria is 
similar: in spite of a 10 per cent, decrease between 1930 and 1935 
in the number of persons in the total population aged 19-23 we 
find that student enrolments in 1930 and in 1935 arc practically 
the same, hence an increase of 10 per cent, in the number of 
students in relation to the population of college age.^ These few 
examples are obviously not conclusive, particularly as the effect 
of the decreased birth-rate during the War period will only appear 
in full force during the years 1936-7, for which no statistics are 
available. The few data to hand seem to indicate, however, that 
the low birth-rate during the War yeai's will not affect student 

’ University Grants Committee, Report for the period xgsgso to X 934 S, 
London, 1936, p. 27. 

® Professor Wilhelm Winkler, Die VberfUllung der Hochschiilen und die Arbeits- 
losigkeit der Akadmiher, Report submitted to a conference on the overcrowding 
of the institutions of higher legrnmg, organized by the Austrian Committee of 
the International Student Service, Vienna, May 1936. 
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enrolments substantially. This proves again that the deficit in 
births is being to a large extent compensated by the desire for more 
education, which is certainly partly responsible for the further fall 
in the birth-rate after the temporary high in 1920-1. Families 
which during the War found it impossible to bring children into 
the world continue to remain small and are thus in a better 
position to realize the dream of a better education for their 
children.' 

There are obviously limits to the application of this ‘law’. The 
birth-rate cannot fall below a certain point without an actual 
decrease in the number of students. This point will be reached 
when those social classes which at present provide the largest 
number of students — the upper and middle classes — produce so 
few children as to be unable to replenish the universities. It will 
be attained more quickly where the lower classes, for economic, 
social, or other reasons, find access to higher education particu- 
larly difficult. No European country seems to have reached that 
point, France, owing to the extremely low birth-rate during the 
War and the privileged position of the upper and middle classes 
in matters of education, seems to have come closest to it. The slight 
decline in student em-olments in 1934-5 is, however, likely to be 
quickly compensated, thanks to the establishment of the icoh 
unique, which is opening up higher education to the lower classes. 

Owing to a decline of the mortality-rates even more rapid than 
that of the birth-rates, the total population of most of the western 
countries is still increasing. Not only is there an extraordinary 
and most encouraging decrease in child-mortality, but life- 
expectancy is on an upward trend. People live longer than they 
did twenty or thirty years ago. The ‘age-pyramid’, gradually 
diminishing from the broad base which is the sign of steady 
fertility, has since the beginning of the century undergone most 
radical deformations. Reinhold Schairer, who was one of the first 

^ George S. Counts in his Jnglis Lecture, 1939, develops the thesis that -with 
smaller families greater attention is paid to the education of tlie children, which 
according to him partly explains the increased enrolments in American high 
schools. In the same lecture he deals with various other causes for the growth 
of secondary education wliich, mutatis mutandis, apply also to the growth in 
college and university enrolments. Counts’s exposition fully corroborates the 

J osition taken particularly in section two of this chapter. (Cf. George S, Counts, 
'econdary 'Education and Industrialism, Cambridge, 1929.) 
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in Germany to realize the dangei'S of an unplanned and uncon- 
trolled expansion of higher learning, gives in his Irook, D;V akade- 
mlsche Benifmot, a most levealing graph, showing the conapoaidon 
of the German people by age in 1910 and 1930 atid its probable 
composition in 1960.' It is reproduced in Table IV. 

Schairer’s graph for the year T960 is of course based on estimates 
of future birth-rates which may and probably will prove erroneous. 
It was impossible to foresee at the time when his book was written 

Table IV. Composition hy age of the German population, jgio, 
J930, and ig 6 o 

1910 ar^d 1950 



Thousand Thousand 

’ R^inhold Scliairer, Die ahadenusche Berufsnot, Tatsacben und Auswege, 
Jena, 1^33, pp. 76-7. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Schairer for permission to 
reproduce hja table. 
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that owing to a change of regime every effort would be made artifi- 
cially to increase the birth-rate by way of marriage- and children- 
allowances, and above all by the kind of intensive propaganda for 
which Germany has become famous since the accession of Hitler 
to power. Even by 1934 the German birth-rate had increased to 
i8-o per 1,000 inhabitants from 147 in 1933. Thus the base of the 
pyramid in i960 may be wider than Schairer anticipated. The 
fact, however, will remain that the age-group from 45 to 60 will be 
very much larger than in 1910 or even in 1930. 

A more detailed study of the same problem in England was made 
in 1934 by Dr. Enid Charles of the Department of Social Biology 
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in the University of London.* She gives cstinuitcs of the probable 
trend within the next hundred years. On the assinnplion that 
fertility and mortality remain constant at the 1933 level, the age- 
group under 15 will decrease in twenty yea is to 79 per ccnl. of its 
1933 figure. If fertility and mortality continue to I all in the manner 
suggested by figures available for the last decade, the age-group 
under 15 will even decrease to 57 per cent, of the 1933 level. At 
the same time the age-group of 60 years and over will increase to 
132 per cent, within the next twenty years if the first assumption is 
correct and to 143 per cent, if the second is proved to be right. 

Without labouring these figures too much — it is after all very 
likely that in England, too, efforts will be made to check the present 
fall in the birth-rate, which is not so much due to a lack of fertility 
as to the growing practice of birth-control — it is evident that the 
populations of the western world are ‘ageing’; in other words, that 
the older group is constantly growing at the expense of the younger. 

These changes in age-distribution are also likely to affect student 
enrolments, though it is very difficult to foretell in what way. One 
is tempted to conclude that for some time to come they may lend 
to increase university enrolments. The drop in the birth-rate has 
been very rapid during the last twenty years, with the result that 
the age-groups up to 20 are small compared with those from 20 
to 60, which go back to years of high birth-rate. In other words, 
the ‘sustaining’ group is large in comparison with the ‘snpporled’ 
group and therefore better able to afford a higher education for 
its young. This is not likely to last. There are abundant signs that 
the ‘ageing’ of society is putting an additional burden on those 
who are gainfully occupied. People may live longer, but they are 
not expected to work beyond a ceitain age. The nerve-racking 
processes of modern industrial life require the energies and the 
quick reactions of the young. Industrial workers above 40, once 
unemployed, find it extremely difficult to get re-employed. The 
situation in the professions is not nearly so bad, and there is even 
a tendency amongst independent practitioners to prolong their 
period of work, but efforts are on foot practically everywhere, in 
schools, public offices, and private enterprises, to lower the retiring 

* Enid Charles, The Effect of Present Trends in Fertility and Mortality upon 
the Future Population of England and Wales and upon its Age Cotnpostiion, 
London and Cambridge Economic Service, Special Memorandum No. 40, 
London, 1935. 
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age. To facilitate these measures and to give security to the 
worker, old-age insurance schemes arc being elaborated and intro- 
duced. The burden of these schemes has obviously to be borne 
by those who are still in the productive process. Their means have 
to be divided between the suppoit of the old and the young, and 
as the needs of the old become more pressing the young are likely 
to suffer. Thus, while decreasing mortality-rates may for a short 
time stimulate the extension of higher education, they are likely to 
have the opposite effect in the near future. 

To summarize : The considerable increase in student enrolments 
coincides with a very marked decline of the birth-rate in the 
western countries, which itself is at least partially due to the desire 
of parents to give their children a higher education. The prevailing 
low birth-rate, therefore, foreshadows further high student enrol- 
ments. The decline in mortality with its consequent ageing of the 
population may for some time further increase student enrolments 
but is in the long run ceteris paribus likely to have the opposite effect. 

II. CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

The primacy of economic thought and life over all other mani- 
festations of the human race has for a long time gone unquestioned. 
Economic factors, economic motives, economic action were held 
to be the alpha and the omega, the vety meaning of the life of man. 
In more recent years this conception of the world has been fre- 
quently challenged even by some of those who have grown up in 
a materialistic conception of the world — witness such stimulating 
and searching studies as Henri de Man’s Au dela du Marxismed 
Dictators like Hitler or Mussolini have obtained their hold over 
the masses by appealing to the ascetic impulses of their country- 
men and by putting forward such notions as ‘national honour’ or 
the ‘sanctity of manual work’ which are non-economic in charac- 
ter.^ In spite of this it is obvious that economic forces, though 
they are not alone in moulding mankind, rank high amongst the 
determining factors in the building of society. 

* Henri de Man, Au deld du Marpcisme, Paris, 1939. 

* It is true, of course, that these appeals were made during a time of 
economic stress, and that they might not have been successful during a period 
of general well-being. Yet the ‘sense of hberation’ which seems to pervade wide 
sections of the German and Itahan peoples in spite of continuing and even 
accentuated economic duress indicates that economic self-inteicst is not the 
only motive behind human behaviour. 
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The expansion of higher education is nnirowly linked up with 
the economic dcvelopincttt of the last Innuli'cd years. The con- 
nexion between the two is so close that it is utineec.ssary to bring 
the whole cumbersome apparatus of stutislies into operation to 
prove it. The Biennial Smvey of Ediuaiian, ip-JiS’ i()jo, contains 
a passage' illustrating the relationship between economic advance 
and higher education which is so striking that wo may he excused 
for quoting at some length : 

‘. . . During the war and the years immediately following, attention 
began to be focused sharply on the colleges and universities of the country 
not merely as instruments of liberal culture and piofcssional training but 
to an increasing extent as instruments of national service. The entrance 
of the United States into its post-war industrial and commercial activity 
throughout the world called immediately for larger numbers of well- 
educated men and women to take advantage of the great economic 
opportunities which were rapidly opening up to this country; thus the 
great industries and all foims of commercial enterprise stimulated the 
new type of college education which began to centre on a diversity of 
vocational aims for the purpose of serving the demands of our growing 
economic life. It is the entrance of a vast army of youth in quest of 
utilitarian education and training which has been most responsible for 
the new problems of college administration and for bringing into being 
new crilei ia of college education, namely, those of the industrial and 
business leaders who are thinking in terras of business cflrciency and 
dispatch. These criteria not only have affected engineering, technical 
and commercial education, but also much of the work in colleges of 
liberal arts and science. 

‘The enormous expansion in industrial activity which must bear a 
full share of responsibility for the changing attitudes and practices in 
higher education best may be illustrated by the following statements : 
In 1903 there were 3,630 power plants in the United States; in 1917 
these increased to 6,542. In 1938 this number was reduced to 4,352, but 
the size of the average power plant in 1930 was seventeen times greater 
than that of 1902. The capital invested in 1902 was half a billion 
dollars ; in 1938 it had increased to 10'3 billion dollars. Considering the 
total production of the following conimodities during the history of the 
country, 78 per cent, of our coal, 93 per cent, of our oil, and 98 per cent, 
of our electric power were produced since 1900. 

‘The horse-power of all prime movers in the United States in 1900 
was estimated at 70,000,000, including wprk animals, engines, autp- 

' Biennial Survey of Education, igs 8 ~^ig^o, Office pf Education Bulletin 
tc)3i), No. 30 , Waahingtoti, 1933, pp. 46S-6,, 
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mobiles, ships, lailroads, mines, manufactoiies, and elcctiic central 
stations; in 1928 this horse-power reached the figure of 1,026 millions. 

‘These figures and their relation to education are little understood, 
but they may be grasped in their full significance by those who attempt 
to estimate the number and the many lands of trained men and women 
who have participated in and helped make possible these industrial 
changes and who have reached positions of leadeiship.’ 

This statement, which deals largely with the post-War situation 
in America, can be applied with some variations to a number of the 
more highly developed industrial countries of the world. In 
countries like England and Germany, but also in some of the 
smaller countries of Europe, such as Belgium, the demand for large 
numbers of scientists and engineers set in earlier than in the United 
States, which underwent comparatively late the transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial state of society. Also, certain differ- 
ences in national attitude on the part of European countries, of 
which more will have to be said later, saved higher education in 
Europe from taking on an all too utilitarian complexion. But there 
can be no doubt that the colleges and universities responded to 
the new demands upon them and that their class-rooms and lecture 
halls became crowded by ‘a vast army of youth in quest of utilita- 
rian education’. 

The greater demand for brain-workers caused by the industrial 
evolution was not confined to experts in industrial life, in business, 
and in banking. The growing complexity of the business of govern- 
ment in the broadest sense of the word led to an increasing need 
for highly trained civil servants, health officers, and others able to 
apply new scientific tecliniques to the organization of a large-scale 
society. Recent economic developments have accentuated this 
trend. The break-down of the latssess-faire principle has led to a 
policy under which the State assumes control over a wide range of 
activities which hitherto had been left to private initiative. In the 
countries under dictatorship this control is complete and reaches 
far beyond the regulative action of the State in economic enter- 
prise. But even in countries such as England, Holland, and lately 
the United States the desire to assure the welfare of the people 
and with it a peaceful social development have obliged the govern- 
ments to intervene in the economic process on an unprecedented 
scale. Particularly in America, thousands of new positions have 
h^d to be created in connexion with government services. New 
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positions have also come into existence in private cntorpuaca, 
whose dealings with the autlroiitics have grown very much moic 
complicated. Many of these new careei'S rctpiire a university 
training. And as with its new functions the State has also gained 
new prestige — much as it may be attacked — it is ceitain that there 
will be many anxious to prepare themselves for these new careers. 

Last but not least, it is obvious that the growing demand for a 
more highly trained personnel in practically all walks of life has 
resulted in an expansion of the demand for teachers of every type. 
Facilities for primary, secondary, and higher education have been 
expanded, which explains much of the extraordinary increase in 
enrolments of students preparing for teaching careers. 

The rise of industrial civilizations not only increased the demand 
for college and university graduates, it also made higher education 
more easily accessible. Two factors have to be considered in this 
connexion: the increase in national wealth which went with the 
industrialization of the modern world, and the growth of urban 
agglomeration which is a direct result of that industrialization. 

There can be no doubt that highei education, which puls a 
heavy financial burden upon students and their parents, becomes 
more accessible with growing wealth. Yet it has been for a long 
time a controversial question whether increasing wealth really 
leads to a larger influx of students. J. Conrad, on the basis of a 
study of German university statistics, came as early as 1884 to the 
conclusion that bad times were more likely to increase student 
enrolments.^ Similar observations have been made by a great 
many modern writers. The Student am Not, i.c. the student wlio 
went to the university because, owing to unemployment, there 
was nothing else for him to do, was a well-known phenomenon in 
the German universities after the War. Giorgio del Vecclilo and 
Paola Maria Arcari have reported a similar tendency ixa Italy.* In 
all countries there are many who prefer to continue their studies 
rather than face long-continued unemployment in the occupations 
demanding only secondary-school training which they had origin- 

' J. Conrad, ‘Das Universithtsstudium in Deutschland wahrend der letzten 
$0 Jahre’, in Sammlung natimalbkonmnischer md statistischer Ahhandhmgen des 
Stmtsmissenschaftlichen Sminars suHalle, III. Band, 2. Hoft, Jena, 1884: idem, 
‘EinigeErgebnisse der Universitatsstatistik’, in yahrbilcher fur Nationaldkommte 
und Siatistik, III, Folge, Band 32, Jena, 1906. 

“ Giorgio del Vecchio and Paola Maria Arcari, L’affollamento delU Universiid 
e la disQqcupaxione del lavoratori intelletfuali, Rome, X934, p. 8, 
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ally intended to adopt. Equally there are many who after qualify- 
ing in one subject continue their studies and accumulate further 
degrees. Professor G. H. Livens of the University of Wales, in a 
report prepared in the course of our inquiry, makes a similar 
observation, saying that the miserable state of trade awakens the 
desire for greater stability, which is sought in the professions. 
These tendencies are particularly pronounced in countries with 
a well-developed system of assistance available to all students 
(student kitchens, &c.), such as was built up in Germany. 

As J. van Loon^ points out, however, it is not possible to con- 
clude from these observations that large student enrolments and 
times of depression necessarily go together. University statistics, 
even for Germany, indicate that while difficult economic circum- 
stances may temporarily cause a certain increase in enrolments, 
the rapid expansion of higher education over a long period, such 
as that between 1890 and 1914, is due to growing wealth rather than 
to temporary poverty. A further observation goes a long way in 
explaining this apparent contradiction : periods of economic pro- 
sperity only lead to an increase in university attendance when the 
increased national income is divided between all classes of the 
community. This happened in countries like Holland,^ Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Norway after the War, and on a smaller scale in 
France during a short period after the stabilization of the franc. 
Periods of erratic economic development such as sudden indus- 
trialization, which for some time only benefit certain groups, lend 
on the contrary to reduce .tjjie number of students, as such 
periods offer great opportunities to the enterprising outside the 
universities. 

The growth of urban agglomerations is a by-product of the 
mammoth industries wlrich require large numbers of workers to 
live witliin a narrow territory, and of the gradual concentration of 
business within a few centres, a concentration made possible by 
the improvement in the means of communication. More funda- 
mentally, it has its origin in the rising standard of living. This 
rising standai'd finds expression in an increasing demand for indus- 
trial products and for ‘services’ rather than for agricultural pro- 
ducts. Agriculture becomes proportionally less important in the 

' J. van Loon, ‘Kan er ten opzichte van de Maatschappij universitaire overbe- 
volkingzijn?’ mHet Universiteits-Vraagstuk, Utrecht-Nfjmegen, 1936, pp. 47 ff. 

“ ‘De Toekomat der Academisch Gegradueerden’, loc, cit., pp. 14 ff. 
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social economy.’' In terms of human labour ihis means that the 
city offers greater opportunities for work and often higher wages. 
The ‘flight from the land’ needs little fmthcr explanation il one 
adds that the amenities of city life, such as spoits gatherings, 
cinemas, and above all greater educational facilities, prepaiing for 
the more lemuneralive occupations, can scarcely be brought to the 
land-dweller or afforded on the proceeds of agriculture. 

This process is not confined to the Western world. It has been 
admirably illustrated in the Report of the Government of Bengal 
Unemployment Enquiry Committee'.'^ 

‘In former days the middle-class Bengalis were supported largely 
from income derived from land. This income frequently took the form 
of a portion of the produce of the land they owned. They did not till 
the soil themselves but let it out to ryots on the understanding that the 
rent paid would be half the amount or some part of the produce of the 
land. This amount was generally sulRcient to support their families. If 
their needs had not increased it would presumably still support them, 
the question of price not entering into the calculation at all. In fact, in 
this simple form the money value of the produce could be eliminated. 
But the standard of living has increased, and their share of tire produce 
of the soil is no longer sufficient to meet their increased needs, It is 
necessary to supplement this with an increase in income from other 
sources. Some of the members of the family must take to cmjdoyment 
other than that connected with the renting out of their land, and 
gradually, as the standard of living increases, other members must take 
to such employment. This has been one of the main causes of the 
break-down of the joint family system and of the gradual flow of the 
educated middle-classes from villages to the town, 'fho process is by 
no means complete. It was caused mainly by a desire for a higher 
standard of living.’ 

The occupational statistics of country after country bear witness 
to the flight from the land. Two examples will suffice, In 1870, 
53-8 per cent, of the American people were occupied in agriculture. 
They dwindled to 31-3 per cent, in During the same period 

the share of the manufacturing and mechanical industries increased 
frpm 32 to 38-6 per cent., of trade and transportation from 9-1 to 

^ For a mote detailed discussion see our section on ‘Occupational Oppor- 
tunities in a Changing Society’, pp. 301 ff. 

Repmt of the Government of Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 
>'Calcptta, 1924, vol. i, p. 10. 

^ Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, ‘Shifting Occupational Patterns’, 
in Recent Social Trends in the United States, vol. i, chap, vi, p. *84, 
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207 per cent., and of clerical service from 17 to 8-2 per cent. The 
increase in the higher service occupations is particularly significant, 
as for many families they are the first rung on the ladder to a college 
education. In Flolland we see a similar though less marked de- 
velopment, as shown in Table V.* The city population increases 
substantially ; while in 1879 only 35 per cent, of the Dutch popula- 
tion lived in cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, their pro- 
portion increases to 49 per cent, in 1930. 


Table V. Percentage distribution of gainfully occupied persons in 
Holland^ iSSg-igjo 



i8Sq 

1890 

1909 

ig2o 

1930 

Agriculture 

3 Z 

30 

27 

23 

20 

Industty 

32 

34 

34 

36 

36 

Commerce and transportation 

16 

36 

18 

18 

21 

Other occupations 

20 

20 

21 

33 

23 

Total .... 

100 I 




100 


These statistical data reveal their meaning for our purposes in 
a study by Sven Wicksell of the geographical origin of Swedish 
students.^ For every 100,000 inhabitants 311 students came from 
university cities, 177 from cities without universities, and only 58 
from rural districts. Similar data are available for Hungary, as 
shown in Vincenzo Castrilli’s paper which we have mentioned 
already. Interpreting the Hungarian university statistics for 1930, 
he points out that 44 per cent, of the students belonged to families 
living in university cities (35 per cent, from Budapest alone). This 
means in absolute figures that 398 students per 100,000 inhabitants 
came from the four university cities of Hungary. Only 90 students 
per 100,000 inhabitants were recruited from rural districts. 

It may be unorthodox from a purely statistical point of view to 
attempt to generalize the findings of two countries and to apply 
them to others, but experience and common sense support the 
method in this instance. It is perfectly safe to assume that the 
growth of urban agglomeiations has led to increased student enrol- 
ments. City-dwellers are the first to appreciate the advantages 

' Communicated by Dr. Ph. Idenburg, Director of the Department of 
Educational Statistics, The Hague. 

® Sven Wicksell, ‘Studenteconomi’, KFS Smasknfter, viii, Stockholm, 1930, 
pp. 30-6. 
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of a higher education which piimarily prepares for city occupa- 
tions. Besides, higher education in all those cities which possess 
institutions of higher learning — and most of the more modern 
colleges and universities have been founded in dcn.sely populated 
areas — have become more easily accessible even to many of those 
who were not born with the proverbial silver spoon in their 
mouths. It is significant that the great increase in the number of 
English students is mainly due not to the growth of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but to the development of the modern universities 
in such cities as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
other industrial centres. 

In a word, the economic development of the last hundred years, 
which itself was made possible by the application of scientific 
methods to the processes of production and the organization of 
business and government, has greatly contributed to the increase 
in student enrolment (n) by creating new demands for graduates 
of institutions of higher learning, and (6) by making higher educa- 
tion more easily accessible to broader sections of the population. 

in. THE IMPORTANCE 01-' POLITICAL CHANGE 

The post-War scene in Europe oilers a unique opportunity for 
studying the influence of political change upon the development 
of higher education. In times of peaceful evolution it is difficult 
to determine to what extent political factors play a role in educa- 
tional progress. Governments come and go, parlies rise and 
decline, and while these changes certainly have a bearing upon 
educational life, one usually has to talre a long-range view in order 
to understand what is happening and to attribute the proper weight 
to the political element. Not so in times of sudden political up- 
heaval. When the map of a whole continent alters, when that 
continent is shaken by revolutions and by revolutionary reforms, 
the political element may become dominant in moulding the 
educational destinies of nations. 

Romania after the World War is an example to the point. From 
the end of the War student enrolments increase by leaps and 
bounds and reach dizzy heights in 1939. The University of 
Bucharest, which had 3,420 students in 1913-14, boasts 20,538 
students in 1929 and becomes one of the largest universities in the 
world. What has happened? Constantin Kiritzesco, the Director 
of Higher Education in Romania, gives the reply in a masterly 
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monograph on the overcrowding of the Romanian universities,' on 
which much of what follows is based. 

The Peace Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, and Trianon gave 
Romania a territory and a population more than twice as large as 
her pre-War territory. This, however, as has been pointed out, 
docs not explain the sudden rise in the number of students. Great 
changes take place in the internal structure of the country. Uni- 
versal suffrage is introduced. A courageous land reform initiated 
during the War leads to the expropriation of the eighty or so 
families which owned most of the land in old Romania. These 
changes find their origin in a great national renaissance born of 
victory. 

New classes of the population present themselves at the doors 
of the secondary schools and somewhat later at the universities. 
The peasant has been emancipated. His social status and to a 
lesser degree his economic situation have improved beyond recog- 
nition. He wants his share of higher education for his children. 
And he is welcomed. The Government does eveiything in its 
power to improve educational facilities. New secondary schools 
are opened all over the country. In 1910-11 there were 55 lycdes 
and other classical secondary schools with 16,519 students in the 
old Romania. In the greater Romania they have augmented in 
1936-7 to 366 schools with 117,803 students. 

The reasons for this policy weie that the country needed a larger 
intelligentsia and was at the same time determined that it should 
be Romanian in character. The first point needs little explanation. 
The sudden gain in territory gave rise to a host of new administra- 
tive problems whose solution demanded the services of many new 
officials.'' Similarly the economic life of Romania leceived a great 
impetus as a result of the political consequences of the War. The 
transition from being a small agricultural country to being a large 

' Constantin Kiritzesco, Rapport sur le Surpeuplemmt des Universttis en 
Roumanie, Bucharest, 1935. This report was elaborated as one of the documents 
for the South-East European Conference for the Study of the Overciorvdmg of 
the Universities and the Unemployment in the Professions, organized by the 
International Student Service, Belgrade, Dec. 9-12, 193S. 

* It is interesting to note that the increase in student enrolments is particu- 
larly marked in the faculty of law, from which the majority of the new ofEcials 
are recruited. In 1921 S 3 P<^t cent, of the students of Bucharest University 
belonged to that faculty. We only need to refer to the tables given m the section 
on ‘Increase by faculties’ in Chapter I to prove the exceptional character of tins 
phenomenon, 

4373 
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economic unit with growing industries meant new opportuintics 
in private enterprise, in business, banking, and transportation. 
More important than this, however, proved tire necessity or the 
desire to create a truly Romairian intelligentsia. Beloxe the War 
such an intelligentsia existed only in very rndimentary forms. At 
that time Romania had a small grorip of very Iriglrly edricated 
officials and professional men, largely recruited from the families 
of big landowners and the urban middle class in Bucharest, the 
only large city in the country. Most of those who held important 
positions had received only part of their edrreation in Romania, 
For the rest of their studies they went to France and to a very much 
smaller extent to Germany. Bucharest society spoke French as 
easily as Romanian and felt certainly nearer to the average French- 
man than to the Romanian peasant, who lived a life of his own and, 
one might say, had a civilization of his own, rich in tradition and 
beauty. In between the rtpper classes and the peasants was a 
rising middle class, recruited from the small provincial towns as 
well as from the capital, but small in numbers, owing to the almost 
entirely agricultural nature of the country. The sons and daughters 
of this class, speaking French as a foreign language, learnt in 
school, not chattered from the nursery, and much nearer in lan- 
guage, tradition, and feeling to the peasant, were the 6rst to flock 
to the universities as soon as the War was over, to throw them- 
selves into the building up of a full Romanian national culture. 
With the emancipation of the peasant class through the land 
reform and the introduction of universal suffrage the children of 
the peasants also found access to the universities. While the intel- 
lectual life of Romania continued to benefit by the inspiration of 
French thought it also grew to be more and more independent, 
leaning more heavily on the cultural traditions of the country, 
becoming more truly Romanian. The instruments by which this 
change was brought about were the universities. To them was 
entrusted the recreation and cultivation of Romanian civilization. 

This problem presented itself in an even more acute form in the 
new territories which had been under tiungarian, Austrian, and 
Russian rule. Hungary and Russia, to which the larger part of the 
new territories belonged before the peace treaties changed every- 
thing, had used the schools as a means for the denationalization of 
their Romanian citizens. Although they formed the majority of the 
' population, particularly on the land, but few of them were able to 
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obtain a secondary education. In Transylvania, which had been 
under Hungarian rule, the Romanian majority had only ten 
secondary schools, while the Hungarian minority had 183* such 
schools at its disposal. The overwhelming majority of the teachers, 
officials, and professional men were of course also of Hungarian 
origin. All this had to change when Romania took over that and 
other territories: nationalist feeling is not tolerant, particularly 
when it is still smarting under the memory of past oppression. 
Within a few months most of the Hungarian, Austrian, and Russian 
officials and teachers had to leave, swelling the ranks of the un- 
employed in Budapest and Viemia, and leaving an acute shortage 
of trained men and women in Romania. Not only the university 
of Bucharest but the universities of Cluj in Transylvania and of 
Cernauti in Bucovina (former Austrian territory) had to fill the 
gap. The stupendous increase in student enrolments is explained. 

It would only mean tedious repetition to describe the develop- 
ment of other countries in a similar position, such as Poland, the 
Baltic countries, Czechoslovalda, and to a lesser degree Yugoslavia. 
A report from the Polish Bureau of Statistics to the author sum- 
marizes the situation in two sentences; ‘The reconstruction of the 
State causes an intense demand for specialists of all kinds — in 
the administration, the judiciary, the schools, and the professions — 
and explains the invasion of the institutions of higher learning. 
On the other hand Polish society, isolated from the sources of 
national culture, felt an unquenchable thirst for higher learning.’ 

Before leaving this group of countries, however, one further 
observation must be made. The sudden expansion of higher 
education after the War corresponded to a real need. Since then 
the available positions have been filled — largely by young people 
who have a long period of office or professional work ahead of 
them and are not likely to leave their positions — and the national 
life of these countries has been safely established. Nevertheless, 
young people continue to flock in large numbers to the universities, 
nearly as many as during the peak years after the War. The coun- 
tries have become ‘college-minded’, with the result that a regular 
army of unemployed graduates has come into existence. In the 
absence of real foresight and planning, the blessing of ten or fifteen 
years ago has turned into a curse upon the younger generation. 

India offers another example of a country where a specific 
“ Including lower high schools. 
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political situation has helped to cause an invasion o! the imivei'- 
sities and the overcrowding of a particular faculty, viz. that of law. 
Dr. S. K. Datta, our chief collaborator in India, Principal of 
Forman College, Lahore, points out that in all conquered countries 
bureaucracy enjoys a particular prestige, as it represents the ruling 
classes. Besides, in view of the fact that primary education in 
India is not nearly as developed as higher education, the demand 
for professional services on the part of the masses is small. Govern- 
ment posts are more attractive because they are better paid and 
offer some security of tenure. To study law means therefore both 
to acquire social standing — ^though the Government may be 
despised — and the prospect of economic advance. This tendency 
is emphasized by the fact that the English school system has been 
applied to India, with the I'esult that it does not produce the kind 
of people who would easily fit in with the needs of their own 
country. ‘For the products of the modern school system there 
seem to be no other openings than to go on to the university and 
to hazard everything for the salce of a government job, and in the 
case of failure to find a position in one of the professions, such as 
law or teaching. This is the result of the fact that in the high- 
school stage no other channels of employment present themselves 
into which the student may go.’ 

Thus, whether in Europe or in the East, political constellations 
leave their imprint upon the institutions of higher learning. It 
would be easy to prolong the list of political influences on the 
university situation, such as the imposed abolition of compulsory 
military service in Germany from 1919 until 1935, which drove 
many young people into academic careers who might otherwise 
have become officers. However, it happens so often that these 
political influences reflect national situations that specific gene- 
ralizations cannot be attempted. In so far as they are fundamental 
they are mostly only the outward expression of a change in social 
concepts, of movements of ideas which will be dealt with in the 
next section. 

IV. SOCIAL CONCEPTS AND NATIONAL ATTITUDES 

The great economic development dating from the industrial 
revolution has been accompanied by the growth of new social 
concepts. Chief amongst them is the idea of the equality of roan. 
It is not a new idea. It became a political reality in the French 
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Revolution, though for all practical purposes it served at tliat time 
only to establish long-covctcd rights of the bourgeoisie. Only in 
the later stages of the industrial revolution was this notion extended 
to the lower classes. Gradually it is leading to the emancipation 
of these classes as well as of women. Roth assert amongst other 
things their right to better education. The recognition of their 
claims comes very slowly. The share of the working classes in 
higher educatioia is even to-day in no relation to their numerical 
strength. 

This general trend is modified from country to country by 
different national attitudes. In some countries, such as the United 
States and Japan, democratic ideas have resulted in a rapid exten- 
sion of secondary and university education even before economic 
conditions would lead one to anticipate such a development. In 
other countries, for instance in England and in France, the process 
has been retarded by a strong traditionalism or by an interpreta- 
tion of the task of higher education which militates against the 
admission of large numbers. Those who are obsessed by the idea 
that economic forces, and economic forces only, are moulding the 
world will find a rich field for meditation in an analysis of the inter- 
play of economic fact, social concept, and national attitude. 

The educational emancipation of the lower classes 

The United States offer the most striking example of the power- 
ful influence of social and political ideals upon education. Protes- 
tant individualism, which lost its exclusiveness in the fire of the 
common struggle on the ‘frontier’, asserted the equal rights of all 
individuals, and found its expression not only in the political 
system of the country but in a very serious and on the whole effec- 
tive effort to open up educational facilities to all and sundry. 
Through education the American dream of an ever-expanding life 
was to come true. ‘Equality of opportunity’ became the keynote of 
American education. 

The comparative wealth of the country did the rest — ^though 
many of the American students are very much poorer than the aver- 
age European student. They are helped, of course, by prevalent 
social concepts : they are encouraged to ‘work their way through 
college’. Similar ideas which originated in Europe only after the 
War encounter a great deal of prejudice on the part of the students, 
the general public, and the university authorities. In America it 
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has at all times been considcicd a sign of pluck rather than a 
stigma to earn one’s own living as a student. In iQzy-S, at the 
height of prosperity, 49 per cent, ol the men students and 36 per 
cent, of the women were at least partially self-suppoitiiig, and 
22 per cent, of the men and 14 per cent, of the women earned their 
entire way through college by part-time woik.’ 

With these ideas as driving forces within a great nation, it is not 
surprising that more than 50 per cent, ol all adolescents between 
15 and 18 are in secondary schools, and every seventh person — as 
has been mentioned — of college age is actually in college. The 
total enrolment in Ameiican schools and colleges is 33,000,000, 
taught by more than a million teachers. These staggering figures 
can only be understood in terms of American social philosophy, 
which has led four States to raise the school-leaving age to 18, five 
to 17, thirty-one to 16, and only eight to 14 or 15, i.e. the average 
European school-leaving age. It is also altogether in keeping with 
the American tradition that President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
Baltimore Address on April 13, 1936, suggested that the school- 
leaving age throughout the country should be raised to 18. 

Statistics about the social origin of American students are un- 
fortunately very inadequate.* The survey of sixty-five liberal arts 
colleges and universities by O. Edgar Reynolds reveals that the 
largest group of students (34*42 per cent.) is made up of children 
of proprietors and managers, that 18*35 came from the 

families of professional men, while the fathers of 23*31 per cent, 
were engaged in agriculture. At the other end of the scale we find 
that 7-27 per cent, of the students’ fathers were engaged in skilled 
trades, while only 0-50 per cent, were common labourers.^ The 
only valid conclusion to be drawn from these data is that the 
families in the lower income groups have a comparatively small 
share in higher education, a conclusion which will surprise no one. 

' Walter J. Greenleaf, ‘Self-Supporting College Students’, in Vox Studentium, 
vol. vi, Oct.-Dec. igag, pp. 17s ff. Also idem, Self-Help for College Students, 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin (igag), 
No. a. 

* A well-documented study of the social oiigins of secondary school pupils in. 
America can be found in George S. Counts, The Selective Character cf American 
Secondary Education, in Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. ig, 
May igaa, published by the University of Chicago. 

^ O, Rdgar Reynolds, The Social and Economic Status of College Students, 
New York, igay, p. 14, 
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On the other hand Reynolds leports that only a8‘o6 per cent, of 
the students’ fathers had attended college themselves, while 33‘i6 
per cent, did not even have a high-school education,^ which shows 
that the educational emancipation has made great progress within 
one generation, even though it has not fully reached the lower 
income groups. The latter too, however, are making strenuous 
efforts to give their children a higher education. This is proved 
by the fact that they are strongly represented in the teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools — usually, as has been pointed out, the 
first step on the road to higher education. This is clear from a 
table we owe to William C. Bagley on the distribution of normal- 
school and college students according to parental occupation.* 
The differences in the social origin of college and normal-school 
students are so striking that we reproduce this table without 
further comment. 


Table VI. Distribution of normal-school and college students [United 
States) according to parental occupation 


Occupations 
of students' 
fathers 

3 Louisiana 
teacheis' 
colleges 

p Massa- 
chu^etfs 
normal 
schools 

! 

3 Connecti- 
cut normal 
schools 

rp I^enns^ l- 
vania noj - 
fnal schools 

4 Michigan 
normal 
schools 

6k liberal 
arts 
colleges 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent, 

Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Business 

Skilled 

23 4 

29 7 

27 0 

21 3 


44 4 

labour 

Unskilled 

10 4 

398 

470 

33 2 


72 

labour 

5 0 

II 4 

. 

14 0 


05 

Fnrmeis 

34 * 

7 6 

80 

187 

33 S 

24 2 

Professions 

6-9 

5 7 

S-o 

9-9 

6-7 

tS’S 


The democratization of higher education in Europe has been 
very much slower than in America. Democratic ideas have found 
barren ground in most countries on the Continent. Numerous 
are those Europeans who, inspired by liberal and egalitarian ideas, 
have had to seek refuge in the United States, While America, 
strong in her democratic traditions, was widening her geographical 
and economic as well as her educational frontiers, Europe was still 
struggling for constitutional government and the establishment 
of individual rights, including the right to education. 

’ Ibid., p. 40. 

® William C. Bagley, ‘The Problem of Teacher Training m tlie United States’ 
Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 19^7, 
New York, 1928, p. 584. 
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Until late in the nineteenth century European society was 
governed by the concepts ol' caste and class. Arts and crafts guilds 
and unions continued their hold over their members, odicers and 
the landed gentry had their own codes of life, trade and commerce 
were organized on professional lines, and the liberal professions 
were to a considerable extent hereditary. I'hc upper classes deve- 
loped a Standesbewussisein, a consciousness of their high. social 
position which made them exclusive. All these distinctions and 
differences rendered any social metabolism very difficult. It 
needed exceptional gifts and energy to pass from one class to 
another. 

It was only in the advanced stages of the industrial revolution 
that these outworn forms of society broke down, though certain 
castes, for instance officers and the landed gentry, have in some 
countries managed to preserve their privileged social position and 
their exclusive attitude well into the twentieth century. The 
earlier stages of the industrial revolution, with its epic struggle of 
large masses of the population for a bare minimum of existence, 
brought purely economic considerations into the foreground. The 
old order of feudal lords, of guilds and castes, was found wanting, 
contrary to economic reason and an impediment to industrial 
development. Personal initiative and inventiveness led both to the 
meteoric rise of individuals and to a gradual improvement of the 
standard of living. As the sciences contributed to the advance of 
the machine age, the desire for more knowledge grew ; ‘Knowledge 
is power.’ All these elements combined to make higher education 
appear more desirable and — with increasing wealth and the break- 
ing down of old barriers — more easily attainable, as has been 
pointed out before. 

It is highly significant that student enrolments in Germany, which 
was to be one of the first industrial countries on the European conti- 
nent, remained practically stationary from 1825 until 1870, increas- 
ing only from 12,000 to 13,000. Between 1870 and 19x4 they rose 
(in universities only) to 63,000.’^ The war of 1870-1 had, according 
to the opinion of the time, been won by the German schoolmaster, 
the herald of a new age in which improved kixowledge meant great 
political and economic power. The outcome of the war cemented 
the final victory of the industrial revolution. New capital initiated 
a period of industrial development — particularly after the periodic 
^ Reinhold Sohaircr, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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depression ending in the early nineties— -which offered ever new 
opportunities to those who had the knowledge which is power. 
No wonder that from that time onwards it became the dream of 
every self-respeeting parent to give his children the best possible 
education. 

The new middle classes were the first to benefit. During the 
period 1835-40 the families of successful men '*in commerce, 
banlcing, and industry, i.e. the families most closely related to the 
economic advance, were represented in the universities by 3-67 per 
cent, of all the students. In 1871-6 their share in higher education 
had increased only to 6'88 per cent, of the total student enrolment. 
It reached 13-49 cent, in 1901-6; 14-35 during 

1906-11; and 23-1 per cent, in 1924-5.' Other groups followed 
more slowly. Unfortunately it is impossible to give a clear idea of 
their educational development, as the earlier German statistics 
bring together heterogeneous occupational groups. Thus craftsmen, 
who before the industrial revolution held a privileged position and 
had a considerable share in student enrolments, appear together 
with ‘workers’, whose children were practically excluded from 
higher education. The figures given are inconclusive, as the losses 
of the one group are compensated by the gains of the other. The 
more recent university statistics indicate, however, the extent to 
which the lower classes have penetrated into the universities. In 
1930 31-7 per cent, of the students belonged to the upper classes 
(including ranking officials and superior officers, professional 
people with academic training, big landowners, proprietors and 
directors of factories, business executives); 60-7 per cent, to the 
middle classes (including officials of middle rank, professional 
people without academic training, small landowners, independent 
craftsmen, small shop-keepers, private employers); and 5-8 per 
cent. to the lower classes (including state and private employees in 
inferior positions and industrial and agricultural workers),^ Only 

' Sosialer Auf- und Abstieg im Deutschen Volk, Heft 117 der Beilrage sur 
Siatistik Bayems, Munich, 1930, p. 32. The abundant documentation con- 
tained in this publication fully supports our line of reasoning, as shown in one 
of its main conclusions : ‘Zeitlich ist cine zunehmende Tendenz des Klassen- 
wechsels unverhennbar. Der Grund hiefur liegt darin, daas heutc vorwiegend 
wirtsdiaftliche Faktoren die Kdassenbildung beeinflussen und die friiher die 
Klassenzugehdrigkeit bestimmenden Momenta wie standische Gebundenheit, 
die Beatimmung von Betuf und sozialer Stellung durch Tradition oder Rechts- 
satzung immer mehr zuriSektreten’ (pp. 126-7). 

* Deutsche Mochschitlstatistik, vol. s, Berlin, 1930, p. 72, 

4373 ^ . I 
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31-3 per cent, of the parents of students had themselves a uihveisity 
degree. Of the lower officials or officials of middle rank who 
provided 28-3 per cent, of the total number ol studenla, only one 
per cent, had completed a university education. No luither jnool' 
is needed that the educational emancipation in Geimany, though 
it has not fully reached the working classes, is in an advancetl state 
and that the increase in student em-olmeiits is largely due to the 
influx of new elements into the institutions of higher learning. 
The last few years have seen inaiked changes in the composition 
of the German student body which are due to state inlet ference, 
and which as such will have to be treated in a later section. 

The fact that the extension of higher education to new classes in 
Germany coincided with a period of gi-eat ecoiromic prosperity 
might suggest that after all purely economic factors rather than 
the appearance of new social concepts are at the basis of the 
growing urge for higher education. England^ however, shows that 
social concepts and national attitudes may at times be stronger than 
economic factors. Higher education in Eirgland, the home of the 
industrial revolution, developed very much more slowly tlran in 
Germany. There were only four universities in England before 
1880 — Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Durham. 'I’lio other 
seven universities of England arc of more recent date.* Speaking 
of the modern universities, the Report of the Universities Grants 
Committee for 1929-30 to 1934-5^ remarks: Tt is their special 
duty and their pride, as it has long been the pride of the Scottish 
Universities, to bring University education within reach of the 
poor scholar.’ A highly developed system of grants has helped to 
achieve this end. Out of the total student body 20,518 students or 
4i'7 per cent, were in receipt of some assistance in 1934-5, and the 
poor student is a much more frequent phenomenon in England 
than in Germany. In this sense higher education in England has 
certainly been democratized. It has, however, not been generalized 
to anything like the same extent as in Germany or other continental 
countries, Certain strains in British character have weakened or 
offset the effects- of the industrial revolution upon the expansion of 
education. 

This is not the place to analyse British character, but it needs no 

' Ernest Barker, ‘Universities m Great Britain’, in The University in a 
Changing World, London, 1933, p. 102. 

^ Loc. cit,, p. 12. 
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detailed analysis to icalize that the English, in compaiison with 
the Gennana until Hitler, arc much less ‘intellectual’, which is no 
slight on their intelligence. They learn by living and they live by 
action. Tn England, too, there is a ccitain loosening up in the ligid 
framework of the social structure as a result of the industrial 
revolution, the passing from one class to another becomes easier, 
but the best energies of the masses pour into business rather than 
into the universities. Business and industry educate their own 
leaders. It is only in recent decades that, owing to the increas- 
ing complexity of modern life, which renders purely empirical 
methods in economic enterprise more difficult, a need has made 
itself felt there for the systematically trained product of the 
universities. 

A further element in the situation is the strong sense of tradition 
in the English. The old foms in which English life is embedded 
have shown an extraordinary degree of resistance to the dis- 
integrating influence of modern economic development. Thus 
many of the professions have not only maintained their time- 
honoured customs and constitutions* but they continue to recruit 
themselves to a greater or lesser extent from amongst candidates 
without a university training. 

Finally, the universities themselves have held out for a long time 
against the invasion of their sacred halls by seekers after ‘utilitarian’ 
knowledge. For a long time the sciences were not considered 
subjects to be taught in the universities. H. T. Tizard, Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science, in an address to the British 
Association on September 6, 1934, characterized admirably this 
attitude of the universities ; 

‘I was at a public school at a time when to take an interest in science 
was held to be a sign that you were not quite a gentleman. At my 
school there were “close” scholarships to Oxford and Cambridge, but 
I was soon given to understand that these were not available for boys 
on the science side. They were made available soon after I left, at about 
the time when baths were first installed in college — an interesting co- 
incidence of sanity and sanitation. It does not seem vei-y long ago to 
me; yet the changes that have taken place since then are so profound 

' Su‘ Frederick Pollock in his Essays in the Law (igaa), p. 134, speaks of the 
constitutions of the four Inns of Court as 'a survival of medieval republican 
oligarchy, the purest, I should think, to be found in Europe’ (cit. A. M. Carr- 
Saunders and P, A. WrIsOn, The Professions, p. 7). 
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that it is now considered quite respectable to be a scientist, even at a 
public school.’*' * 

If any conclusions arc to be drawn from these general observa- 
tions on England it may be assumed that the numerical progress 
of higher education in England will remain slow, but that in- 
creasingly all strata of English society will participate in it. This 
situation reflects the extraordinary stability of English lile. 

Before leaving Great Britain it should be pointed out that while 
there were in 1934-5 1,013 inhabitants to each full-time student in 
an English university, there were 741 inhabitants per student in 
Wales and 473 in Scotland.^ Nothing could show better the 
importance of differences in national attitude. The three countries 
have had a common history for several hundred years and yet 
Scotland’s interest in higher education — if we may express it in 
figures — ^is nearly three times as intense as England’s. The 
Scotsman appreciates general ideas, learning to him is a purpose in 
itself, much more than to the Englishman. Unlike the majority of 
the English universities the four Scottish Universities were founded 
centuries ago (Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen in the course 
of the fifteenth century; Edinburgh towards the close of the 
sixteenth century). Graduates of the Scottish universities have 
not only added zest to the political and intellectual life of England 
but are to be found throughout the English-speaking world.*' 

‘ Quoted from Daily Telegraph, London, Sept. 7, 1934. 

® The English Public School is of course not to be confused with the Amcti- 
can. The teim 'Public School’ began to be used in the eighteenth ccrituiy for 
a number of giammar schools which were non-locnl in character and drew tlieir 
pupils from a wide area (cf. I. L. Kandel, Hiiiory of Secondoty Education, p. 390). 
In other wotds, they weie boai ding-schools which on the whole seived the 
wealthy classes . F or centuiios they held the key-position in the field of sccondaty 
education in England. To them primarily fell the task of pioducing an educated 
class, an aiistocracy of character and mind. In spite of peiiods of low Standing 
and marked disintegration it was the public school which, hand in hand with 
the English Church, created English culture and pioduced leadership for the 
nation. The graduate of the public schools often, tliough by no means always, 
proceeded to Oxford or Cambridge, With the giowth of publicly supported 
secondary education and the emergence of the new universities this tradition 
is weakening. 

•’ University Grants Committee, loc. cit., p. a8. 

It was no accident of history that a Scot, Andrew Carnegie, established 
some of the largest and most progressive educational foundations in the world, 
AmOngat other things it is due to him that no gifted Scottish youth needs to 
I, forgo the advantage of a higher education simply because he is impecunious. 
I, Tbe large student enrolments in Scotland, while prompted by the Scotsman’s 
innate desire for learning, have been made possible by the Carnegie Trust for 
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Again there are few countries which equal Wales in their desire 
for ever more education in spite of appalling poverty. A large 
section of the students at Cardiff come from impoverished miners’ 
families suffering from prolonged unemployment. The Welsh mind 
has been shaped by the same protestantism which found a supreme 
embodiment in the educational fervour of the United States. 

No statistical data are available about the social origin of students 
in Fravce. We have to be satisfied, therefore, with certain general 
indications. In France as in England it is a characteristic national 
attitude which has caused the numerical development of higher 
education to be slow. Quite opposite attitudes have led to the 
same results. While the ‘anti-intellectual’ attitude in England has 
kept the young people out of the institutions of higher learning, 
we find that in France an over-emphasis on intellectual culture has 
kept student enrolments at a low level for a long time. France is 
the true heir to the treasures of the ancient civilizations of Rome 
and Greece. They are at the basis of scholasticism and humanism, 
which reached their highest expression in France. And they 
continue to mould French thought. The treasures are guarded 
by the high priests of learning, those who devote their lives to the 
understanding and the cultivation of the classical tradition. The 
universities belong to them, and even on the secondary level they 
are educated in separate schools — ^the lydes and the colleges. The 
toilers have to be satisfied with a lesser education, the doles 
primaires and doles primaires supdieures which educate for the 
ordinary tasks of man. This attitude is not necessarily anti- 
democratic. By a system of selection which goes back to Napoleon 
a few exceptionally gifted children of the poorer classes have 
always been enabled to avail themselves of a university education. 
On the whole, however, higher education has remained the privilege 
;0f the well-to-do families wliich could afford the costly schooling 
in lycds and colUges. 

, Nevertheless, in the long run these exclusive ideas of higher 
learning have not been able to withstand the onslaught of new 
social concepts. The reform of 1896 decentralized university life 
and led to the creation of seventeen universities, thus bringing 
university education geographically within easier reach. The 

the Universities of Scotland which provides the tuition-fees and scholarships 
‘for needy Scottish students. (Cf. Centenary of the Birth of Andrevi Carnenie, the 
British Trusts and their Work, Edinburgh, 1935.) 
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refoi-m of 1902 opened up the univcrailicH to some of tliosc who 
had neither Latin nor Greek. And the rclonus beginning with 
the year 1935 established the ecole unique which tends gradually to 
drop the old distinctions between the two types of secoudaiy schoola 
and above all establishes the principle ol free scconflary education, 
Since 1929 fees in secondary schools have been gradually abolished, 
while at the same time the number of state-scholarships Qmues 
natiomles) for university students has been increased. The growth 
in student enrolment corresponds to these reforms. 'Fhe total 
number of university students has augmented rapidly — 1890; 
16,581; 1900: 39,377; 1910: 41,044; 1920: 44,938; 1930: 73,601; 
and 1934: 87,152. There can be no doubt, in the light of the 
essential characteristics and purpose of the educational reforms, 
that a growing section of the students come from families hitherto 
excluded from higher education. ^ 

The reforms were hotly opposed by some of the mosit out- 
standing French thinkers. In the words of C. Bougie: i. . itis 
fear of the mortal danger run by that humanism which is the vciy 
strength and grace of French culture that incites some of the best 
minds to resist all efforts at opening university studies to the largest 
possible number of gifted children from the lower classes.’* This 
opposition delayed the reforms but it could not prevent them. The 
fear which prompted it is not unfounded — as long as no sufficient 
measures are taken at the beginning of secondary education to 
select those who, irrespective of wealth and family connexions, 
are qualified to become the guardians of French civilization. 

Japan offers the example of a country where new social and 
political ideas breaking in from the western world precede funda- 
mental changes iir the educational and the economiesystem. Educa- 
tion has always been highly valued in Japan. Yet until the rdgime 
of the great Emperor Meiji class-distmetions were strict, and unless 
of the Samurai class a child had little chance of being admitted 
to a school of high repute. A recent publication by the Japanese 
Department of Education^ describes the further development; 

‘The far-sighted Emperor Meiji, who accomplished the great work 
of the Restoration, adopted the policy of increasing national prosperity 

' C. Bough, ‘The French Conception of the University’, in The Universilyt 
in a Ghdnging Wairld, London, 1932, p. 41. ‘ 

* A Qenefal purvey of Education in Japm-, published by the Department of 
Education', Tokyo, 1933. ' 
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by giving up antiquated practices and acquiring knowledge from the 
whole world. For the pursuance of this policy great importance was 
placed upon education. In 1868 an educational olRcer was appointed, 
followed by the establishment of various schools. Three years later the 
Department pf Education was instituted for the control of the educa- 
tional affairs of the whole country. In 1873 a Code of Education, 
modelled on the French system, was issued. ... In an Imperial Rescript 
issued in those days we find the following words: “Henceforth educa- 
tion shall be so diffused that there shall be no ignorant family in the land 
and no family with an ignorant member.” . . . “As to higher education, 
it is left to the intellectual capacity of each individual.” . . .’ 

These measures did not remain on paper. Very wisely the 
educational efforts of the Government were concentrated not 
so much on the development of higher education as on the 
gradual building up of a well-balanced system of education for 
every one — a great contrast with India, where only university 
education is under national legislation. As a result Japan ranks 
to-day, with O'Sz illiterates per hundred, third lowest amongst the 
nations of the world, Germany and Great Britain having 0-03 and 
O' 3 5 respectively. University education grew more slowly. There 
were only five universities in 1919, with 8,020 students, and beside 
them a multitude of higher professional and vocational schools. 

The third period in Japanese education of modern times begins 
after the War. It is, properly speaking, the period of liigher 
education. As has already been pointed out in the first chapter, 
the number of universities was increased from 5 to 46 and student 
enrolments increased at a stupendous rate. Economic prosperity 
and rapid industrial development undoubtedly had their share in 
this increase, but it reflects also the final victory of western ideas 
over outlived social concepts. Mitsuaki Kakehi, Professor at 
Waseda University, writes ; 

‘When we remember the great prosperity Japan was enjoying at the 
end of the War, possessing gold amounting to Yen 2,180,000,000 at 
the end of 1920, we are easily led to conclude that economic prosperity is 
one of the most important factors in bringing about such an extension 
of higher education. Yet while economic prosperity made it possible 
to carry out the programme, the spirit of the new world, liberalism, 
individualism and democracy, played the more important part in 
creating a general sentiment favourable to such a drastic extension.’^ 

^ From a report to the author by Prof. Mitsuaki Kakehi, the chief Japanese 
collaborator in our inquiry. 
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We have dealt at some length with the situation in the United 
States of America, in England, France, and Germany, and finally 
in Japan because it demonstrates — convincingly, \vc believe— the 
powerful influence of modern social concepts upon the develop, 
men! of higher education. Modified as they may be from counti-y 
to country by national attitudes, these concepts have led to a 
certain democratization of the colleges and universities. New 
classes have been admitted to the institutions of higher learning 
and have swelled the student ranks. A short summary of reports 
received from other European countries will serve to confirm the 
argument. 

Bulgaria. Miss Tatiana lUrkova, our chief collaborator in Bulgaria, 
after describing the new opportunities opening up before the country 
after the Irberation from the Turks, -which resulted in a vast expansion 
of higher education, continues as follows: ‘This movement (towards the 
universities, Ed) has been encouraged and facilitated by the democratic 
spirit in which education has been organized in Bulgaria from the start. 
The single school system which was adopted from the beginning made 
higher studies accessible to any gifted child finishing a secondary school. 
In this way the universities are open to all social classes and group.s. 
The simple economic structure of the country and the low cost of living 
during the first period after the liberation enabled those coming from 
the land to enter the university, where they were found in considerable 
numbers, Not infrequently one or two sons of a peasant family were 
studying. Unemployment or at best the small income to bo expected 
under present circumstances by graduates have not diminished the urge 
towards higher education in spite of the fact that to send a child to the 
university demands hea-^y^ sacrifices from the family.’ 

Finland. The Finnish university statistics furnish, according to 
Vincenzo Castrilli, indications concerning the professions of the fathers 
of the students at the University of Helsinki during the last half-century. 
They demonstrate a considerable gain on the part of the lower classes. 
In 1867 53 per cent, of the students belonged to the families of high 
officials, teachers in universities and secondary schools, clergy, doctors, 
and army officers. Therr proportion has decreased steadily to 22 per 
cent, at the present time. The percentage of children of primary-school 
teachers, artisans, small shop-keepers, xron-commtssioned ofiicers, 
peasants, industrial workers, and sailors has increased very considerably 
during the same period. 

Greece. Professor A. Svolos, our correspondent for Greece, empha- 
i’iizfts ds one of the chief causes of the invasion of the universities the 
c}esire. qf Jthe prban middle and peasant classes to escape from aft 
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economic situation whic)i is difficult and a social position which is un- 
satisfactoiy. Accoiding to him 30 per cent, of the students (1932) come 
from peasants’ families; business: z.^' 4 . per cent.; industrialists: 7 pei 
cent.; libeial professions: 18 per cent.; officials: 13 per cent.; people 
with private incomes; 2-8 per cent.; others; 4-8 per cent. 

Hungary. Ddsire de Laky shows in Ins study Statistiqim des etu- 
diants des universiUs hongtoises‘ that during the year 1913-14 the 
fathers of S'8 per cent, of the students weie big or medium landowners 
and that this number fell by 1939-30 to 3-2 per cent. Duiing the same 
period the number of students of the class of small peasants and agricul- 
tural laboureis grew from 0-7 to 1-2 per cent. In the same way the 
number of students from the families of the owners and managing 
directois of mines and factories dropped from ii‘4 per cent, in 1913-14 
to 10-4 per cent, in 1929-30, while the number of students from the 
workers’ families grew from 1-7 to 3 per cent. The upper classes in 
commerce, transport, and banks were represented by the proportions 
137 and 5 8 per cent, respectively in the years mentioned, while the 
propottion from the lower classes only decieased from 3-6 to 2-3 per 
cent. Only 30-6 per cent, of the students in 1929-30 came from families 
where the father had a university degree. 

Another Hungarian expert, Aladdr Hadsz;, for several years chief of 
section in the Ministry of Education, comments on these figures in the 
following terms 

‘The growing desire of the lower strata of society to rise in the social 
scale began to be felt before the War. The inteiest in higher education 
increased throughout the nation. Yet very many among the masses of 
students frequenting the university at present would never have given 
a thought to higher education in pre-War days. . . . The World War, 
in spite of its horrors, had in many respects a levelling effect upon class 
differences. Its democratizing influence played a big role in facilitating 
the rise of the lower classes. All who had had a glance into the condi- 
tions of living of the intellectual strata were determined with unbending 
energy to conquer similar conditions for themselves and their children. 
. . . Certainly, there are people who, coming from the lowest strata of 
society, have by their special gifts become outstanding representatives 
of science or art. Who, however, dares to hope that the masses which 
encumber the imiversities to-day are characterized by exceptional 
talent and by a thirst for more knowledge ? Most of them are inspired 
by the desire to rise in the social scale and the illusion of more lucrative 

' D^slr6 de Lakyi Statistiques des etudiants des universites hongroises en igso, 
Budapest, 1932, pp. 39 ff. 

^ Aladar Hadsz, Die Hberfullung der Hochschnlen, Bericht uber Up gain zur 
Vorfaereitung der Expertentagung des Weltstudentenwerks in Genf, 20, -aa. 
Sept, 1933, pp. 10 ff. (mimeographed report). 
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gain. It is significant that the children of agiicnltunil labourers rarely 
frequent agricultural colleges. . , . Their aspirations ccntic on the pro- 
fessions year after year. Large numbers of poor peasants’ childien 
leave home only to find after they have acquired their degree that there 
are no positions for them. In spite of this development the great 
majority of students is still recruited fronn the intellectual classes them- 
selves, which, deprived of their inherited fottune or their savings by the 
War and its aftermath, are obsessed by the idea of ensuring the futuie 
of their children by giving them a higher education.’ 

Italy. Of all the continental Euiopean countries under consicleiation 
Italy has the smallest proportion of students in relation to the total popula- 
tion.^ No official statistics for the whole country concerning tire social 
origins of the students are available. Vincenzo Castrilli in a communica- 
tion to the Societh per il Progresso delle Science in 1933 comes to the 
conclusion that 40 per cent, of the students before the War came from 
families of intellectuals with a university degree. According to Giorgio 
del Vecchio^ this proportion has probably increased if anything since 
the War. It appears, theiefore, that the share in higher education of the 
lower or less educated classes in Italy is smaller than in other countries. 
The industiialization of Italy proceeded slowly before the War and this 
factor, together with the prevalence of conservative social concepts, 
vested in the Roman Catholic traditions of the country, militated 
against the educational emancipation of the lower classes. After the 
War the Eascist conception of society with its corporative ideals meant 
in a sense a return to earlier forms of social life, the period of self- 
governing guilds and trade organizations — a form which, it has been 
shown, is not conducive to an expansion of higher education. Further- 
more, Fascism emphasized the social and national importance of manual 
work, even in its humblest forms, rather than the element of individual 
gain. Individual effort was to be judged irot by the benefits it might 
bring to the individual but by its social usefulness. Gentile’s educational 
reform, initiated by the law of May 6, 1923, and inspired by these ideas, 
strengthened the vocational element in the secondary schools, thus 
diverting many young people from the universities. In the Italy of 
to-day 48 per cent, of the children in secondary schools frequent voca- 
tional schools leading directly to practical occupations 

Norway.'^ Student enrolments in Norway before the War, compared 
with the total population of the country, were below the average of 
the other Scandinavian countries. Since then the increase in student 
enrolments has been more rapid than, for instance, in Sweden or in 

h See Table II, p. 1*7. * Loc. cit., pp. tiff, 

^ Gioigw del Vecchio and Paola Maria Aroari, loc. cit., pp. aa and 33. 

, This patagraph, is partly based upon a report by Actuary H. Pahnsttom, the 
chief Norytegian collsbotatot in the earlier staaes of our inauirv. 

r 
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Denmark, with the lesult that they are now somewhat higher — always 
in relation to the population — than in Denmark and slightly lower than 
in Sweden, The low figures for the period belore the War can be ex- 
plained by the peculiar social and economic structuic of Norway and 
certain typical Noiwegian attitudes. About half of the Norwegian 
population is engaged in agriculture. The Norwegian peasant is very 
independent in outlook. Strong in his own pride he successfully resisted 
city influences for a long time. There is also a large working-class 
section in the country, but Norway is conspicuous by its small urban 
middle class, whidr in most countries is the chief supporter and bene- 
ficiary of higher education. There have been no radical changes in this 
social structure since 1913. The changes which have taken place are 
rather changes in emphasis. The city becomes more important. The 
emancipation of the working classes has made consrderable progress — 
Norway has now for several years had a socialist government — with the 
result that these classes have considerably increased their share in 
higher education. Other gioups which show notable gains are tiavelling 
salesmen, civil engineers and technicians, and the managerial group. 
Tliese increases reflect the growing complexity of economic life. Greater 
demands aie put upon men in industry and commerce — ^though their 
number does not necessarily increase — ^which leads them to a keener 
appreciation of the benefits of a higher education for their children. 

Switzerland. It may be ascribed to the decentralization of education 
in Switzerland and the strong individualism of the Swiss, which does 
not facilitate statistical sumys requiring personal data, that no statistics 
or studies are available concerning the social origin of Swiss students. 
All we can gather from tire official statistics is that tire numbei of young 
people of college age who are actually in an institution of higher learning 
has grown considerably. According to the Swiss university statistics,* 
18 out of 1,000 young people between 20 and 24 years of age attended 
an institution of higher learning in 1888. Their number increased to 
22 in igoo, 32 in 19x0, 42 in 1920, and 45 in 1934. From personal 
observation it can be concluded that the urban middle classes, which are 
strong in Switzerland, were the first to have benefited by this increase. 

In spite of the inadequacy of statistics and the natui-al limita- 
tions of statistical methods, we hope to have produced sufficient 
indication, if not proof, of the truth of our initial statement that 
social concepts and philosophies, influenced and modified as they 
are by national attitudes, have a direct bearing upon the numerical 
growth of universities and colleges. New social concepts have 
helped to open up higher education to the children of the lower 

* Schvieigerisihe Hochschulstattsiik, iSgo-igjs, Bern, 1933, p. 17. 
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classes — ‘lower’ both from an economic and an educational point 
of view. Higher education is becoming ‘democratized’. This 
expression must, however, be taken with a large grain ot salt, Not 
only does the degree of democratization vaiy considerably from 
country to country, but with the possible exception' of the United 
States it is still in a rudimentary stage. It is not the industiial or 
agricultural labouring classes which have gained primarily by the 
process of democratization, in spite of the fact that they constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the population of most of the western 
countries and of Japan. They are still only very sporadically 
represeirted amongst the students. Their emancipation takes the 
form of a gradual rise into the lower middle classes, which above 
all other groups have increased their share in higher education. 

Whether this trend towards the democratization of higher 
learning will persist and whether it must necessarily result in 
increased student enrolments is a matter which will have to be 
discussed at a later stage of our report when we shall deal with the 
endeavour to avoid ‘overcrowding’ of the universities. 

The educational emancipation of women 

The most frequently quoted reason for the overcrowding of the 
universities is the increase in the number of women students. This 
increase is indeed remarkable and testifies to the degree of feminine 
emancipation achieved within the last fifty to sixty years. Even 
towards the end of the last century women could only rarely be 
seen in the sacred halls of the universities. The Anglo-Saxon 
countries were the first to recognize tire right of women to higher 
education, though Oxford began to confer degrees upon them only 
after the World War, while Cambridge still keeps them on the 
fringe of the university. The continental European countries 
followed but slowly. For them the word of Montaigne continued 
to remain a guiding light and a welcome source of inspiration; 
‘La plus utile et honorable science et occupation d’une mhre de 
‘famille, e’est la science du mdnage.’ In educationally far advanced 
countries such as Germany and France only 5-5 and 9*3 per cent. 

* The U S S.R, are, of course, altogether exceptional. According to Klaus 
• Metyiert (Die Augend in Sonietrusslatid, Berlin, 193Z, pp . 29 ff.) tlie student body ‘ 
was in 1929-30 composed as follows: 30’2 per cent, of the 
jsfuddhfs belonged to the industrial labouring class, 26-3 per cent, to the 
',*;pda?^htry,^37t3 per cep.y to the group of employees, and S '8 per cent, to other'i 
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respectively of the inalricuhiled students in 1913 belonged to the 
‘weaker sex’. 

As in so many other fields the War brought fundamental changes 
in this respect. Women were all of a sudden in demand in all kinds 
of occupations and professions. They had to fill executive posts 
temporarily vacated by the men who had gone to the front, they 
accomplished work in the munition factories and in heavy industries 
which had hitherto been considered too strenuous for women, they 
tilled the land and they kept the wheels of transport going. It was 
a tremendous test well met, which did away with many prejudices 
about the ability of women to do responsible work outside the 
narrow precincts of family life. And it greatly helped to establish 
equal rights for women, including the right to higher education. 
The curve of enrolments of women in universities rose sharply. 

Yet those who at present assert that all the ills of the univei'sities 
are due to the invasion of women, who clamour for laws for the 
restriction of the study of women, are obviously guided by resent- 
ment and exaggerated fears of competition rather than by a dis- 
passionate consideration of facts. "These facts are given in Table 
VII, which shows the enrolment of women students before the 
War and in 1934 for a selected number of countries, large and 
small, agricultural and industrial. It gives the proportion of 
women students to total enrolments before and after the War, and 

Table VII. A few examples of the increase of women students 


Number of women students in 1913 and 1934, in relation to total emolments and 
mcreaie in percentage 0/1934 over 1913 (.1913 = 100) 
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classes— Tower’ botli from aa economic untl an ctlucaUonal point 
of view. Higher educatioir is becoming ‘deinocialized’, 'Phis 
expression must, however, be taken with a laigc grain ol salt, Not 
only docs the degree of dcmocrali'/ation vary con.sideiably Irom 
country to country, but with the possible exception' ot the United 
States it is still in a rudimentaiy stage. It is not the industiial oi 
agricultmal labouring classes which have gained piiniiuily by the 
process ol democratization, in spite of the lact that they constitute 
the overwhelming majority ol the population of most of the westein 
countries and of Japan. They are still only veiy sporadically 
represented amongst the students. Their emancipation takes the 
form of a gradual rise into the lower middle classes, which above 
all other groups have increased their share in higher education. 

Whether this trend towards the democratization of higher 
learning will persist and whether it must necessarily result in 
increased student enrolments is a matter which will have to be 
discussed at a later stage of our report when we shall deal with the 
endeavour to avoid ‘overcrowding’ of the universities. 

The educational emancipiiiion of looniert 

The most frequently quoted reason for the overcrowding of the 
universities is the increase in the number of women students. This 
increase is indeed remarkable and testifies to the degree of feminine 
emancipation achieved within the last fifty to sixty years. Even 
towards the end of the last century women could only rarely be 
seen in the sacred halls of the universities. The Anglo-Saxon 
countries were the first to recognize the right of women to higher 
education, though Oxford began to confer degrees upon them only 
after the World War, while Cambridge still keeps them on the 
fringe of the university. The continental European countries 
followed but slowly. For them the word of Montaigne continued 
to remain a guiding light and a welcome source of inspiration! 
‘La plus utile et honorable science et occupation d’une m^re de 
•famille, e’est la science du menage.' In educationally far advanced 
countries such as Germany and France only 5-5 and 9-3 per cent. 

The U.S.S.R. are, of course, altogether exceptional. According to Klaus 
{tDieJugend in Sovietnuslaiid, Berlin, 193a, pp. 39 if.) the student bodj 
was m 1929-30 composed as follows; 30-2 per cent, of the 
‘helpnged tq the industrial labouring class, 36‘3 per cent, to thi 
,i.j^^^tiyi,»::}7;3 pef cent, to the group of ertiployees, and S‘8 pet cent, to otbei 
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respcctivtly of the matiiculated students in 1913 belonged to the 
‘weaker sex’. 

As in so man}^ other fields the Wai brought fundamental ehanges 
in this respect. Women were all of a sudden in demand in all kinds 
of occupations and professions. They had to fill executive posts 
temporarily vacated by the men who had gone to the front, they 
accomplished work in the munition factories and in heavy industries 
which had hitheito been considered too strenuous lor women, they 
tilled the land and they kept the wheels of transport going. It was 
a tiemcndous test well met, which did away with many prejudices 
about the ability of women to do responsible work outside the 
narrow precincts of family life. And it greatly helped to establish 
equal rights for women, including the right to higher education. 
The curve of enrolments of women in universities rose sharply. 

Yet those who at present assert that all the ills of the universities 
are due to the invasion of women, who clamour for laws for the 
restriction of the study of women, are obviously guided by resent- 
ment and exaggerated fears of competition rather than by a dis- 
passionate consideration of facts. 'These facts aie given in Table 
VII, which shows the enrolment of women students before the 
War and in 1934 for a selected number of countries, large and 
small, agricultural and industrial. It gives the proportion of 
women students to total enrolments before and after the War, and 


Table VII. A few examples of the increase of women students 

Number of wmen students in 1^13 and 1934, in 1 elation to total enrolments and 
increase in peicentage 0/1934 over 1913 (1913 — 100) 
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a comparison of ihc inci'casc in total cnrolnicula and in ciuolments 
ol women. 

This table is insttiictive from more than one point ol view. 
Those who see a danj>ei in the extension ol higher education to 
women will point to columns 7 and 8, which seem to confirm the 
opinion that the increase in enrolments ot women students have 
been excessive. They certainly have in all cases giown moie 
rapidly than the total enrolments. Beyond this we can learn, 
notloing from these columns. The figures given in columns 3 and 
6 are very much more important. I'liey reveal that with the 
exception of Great Britain and the United States higher studies 
were the privilege of few women before the War, and that even at 
present women students provide only slightly above or below 20 per 
cent, of the total student population. That they have substantially 
added to student numbers, there can be no doubt. That the in- 
creased study of women can, however, only very partially explain the 
staggering increases in total student enrolments is equally evident, 
The usefulness of Table VII is not e,xhausted by these veiy 
general considerations. It contains on the whole conclusive 
evidence that the development of higher education foi women is 
a result of the evolution of social concepts. The early educational 
emancipation ol' women in the Avgh-Saxon countries can be 
traced to the liberal and democratic ideas prevailing in these 
countries throughout the nineteenth century and into our own 
day. The history of the suffrage movement in England is certainly 
not a record of smooth progress, but notwithstanding numeious 
setbacks the movement was bound to be successful in the country 
of the Magna Charta, Denmark, one of the few examples of ati 
enlightened modern democracy on the European Continent, 
followed suit. The high percentage of women in French univer- 
sities may seem surprising considering that France is one of the 
few countries which has so far refused to give the vote to women 
and which, as has been shown in the previous section, has been 
very reluctant to open the institutions of higher learning to the 
Idwer classes. It must, however, not be forgotten that France is 
the country in which intellectual achievement counts above every 
, thing else. The wealthier families, able to support their daughters 
in the colUges and the lychs of pre-war days, put these daughters 
7in a position to prove theif intellectual acumen, and when it 
was pioved, the French admiration for intelleetnal ability quiokh 
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conquered existing prejudices. Incidentally, it is to be expected 
that this educational emancipation will beJ'oie long lead also to the 
political emancipation of French women, which has been delayed 
largely because the left parties were and are afraid ol a conservatism 
on the pait of women which to them is boin of ignorance. The 
development in Awitria and in Holland has been slower. There 
can be little doubt that in Austria it has been delayed both by the 
economic miseiy of the country since the War, which makes it 
extremely difficult for many families to send their daughters as 
well as their sons to the university, and by the conservatism of the 
Catholic Church which plays a larger role in Austria than, for 
instance, in France. Holland too seems to be conservative in the 
sense that family traditions and strong convictions on the place of 
women within the family have retarded the development of higher 
education for them, tiolland is, however, not hostile to the 
studies of women. There is a steady increase in their university 
enrolments which will probably prove more satisfactory than the 
mushroom growths in certain other countries. 

The large proportion of women in the Esthonian institutions 
of higher learning is of particular interest. It corresponds to a 
similarly large proportion in the other ‘new’ countries, whether on 
the Baltic or in the Balkans. For most of these countries no 
reliable pre-War figures arc available. We find that in 1935 
roughly 30 per cent, of the students in Latvia were women, 29 per 
cent, in Bulgaria, 26 per cent, in Romania, All these countries 
owe their existence or their present position to the democratic 
conception of self-determining nations, they arose like the 
Phoenix from the ashes of foreign empires. In reaction against 
their own past they embraced with alacrity the western ideas to 
which they owed their freedom and introduced them into their 
educational systems. The access both of women and of the lower 
classes was facilitated. As most of these cormtries have remained 
poor they offer a splendid illustration of the force of social concepts 
and ideas. 

The figures for Italy and Hungary are equally revealing. 
Mention has been made of the conservative social concepts of 
Italy before the War which militated against the educational 
emancipation of the lower classes. The same concepts put higher 
education beyond the reach of most women. The well-known 
dictum, Mulier taceat in ecclesia, applied to the universities as 
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well as to other walks of lite reserved lor men. I'he Fascist 
regime, while not hostile to the attendance of women at the 
universities, did not cncoura{>c it, as it considoicd that women 
should bear children rather than ideas. Ihing^ary is perhaps the 
one country in Europe which has preserved in its purest form the 
idea of chivalry tovvards women characteristic of the age of nohle 
lords and warj tors. The feudal forms ol life which have had to 
yield in practically all other respects to the infiltration of new ideas 
and to growing industrialization have been preserved to an extra- 
ordinary extent in the Hungarians’ attitude to women. It is part 
of the charm of the country, which captivates every foreign visitor. 
It is also by no means without its very agreeable side for the 
women, who are surrounded by old-fashioned demonstrations of 
solicitude and admiration. But it has the drawback that it definitely 
puts women ‘in their place’, which according to these ideas is not 
within the universities. In spite ol all this there are now more than 
3,000 women students amongst the roughly 15,000 students in 
Hungary, which indicates that the traditional ideas have weakened 
to a considerable extent. 

The situation in Gemany is more complicated. Before the War 
the old-fashioned ideal of the German housewife resisted the 
onslaught ot the emancipatory effoi ts of a minority. The German 
housewife was a symbol not only for Germany but for the rest of 
the world. Under the Republic the number" of women students 
Increased rapidly. It reached more than 32,000 in 1931, and 
declined slightly to 20,337 in 1932 or approximately 16 per cent, 
of the total student body. The decline was probably due to the 
disastrous unemployment of young graduates, which made the 
studies of women appear even more hopeless than those of men. 
In spite of the temporary setback it was evident at the time that 


women were conquering a real place for themselves in the institu- 
tions of higher learning. With the accession of Hitler to power 
the situation changed radically. His cultural apd social concepts 
became law. Germany was to be a heroic country again, a country 
of soldiers, and the universities, apart from the advancement of 
knpwledge,^ were to cultivate the new spirit, the virtues of the 
. All the numerous publications about the new German 

;;|iJi^yef§ity published upder tlie nationalrsocialist regime excel In 
of the heroic, soldierly, Prussian, regimented 
Hitler rdgime has endowed the Getmafli 
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univeisities and schools. Thcie is little or no place for women in 
such institutions, They aie reminded again ol the great task for 
which they were bom: to bear children, to be the motheis of an 
ever more powerful people. As we are only concerned at this 
point to establish facts, we shall tor the moment refiain fiom 
comment. The decrease in the number of women students since 
the arrival of Hitler speaks for the effectiveness of the ideas of the 
regime: they fell from 20,616 or 15-9 per cent, of the total in 1932, 
to 18’, 035 or i 5'6 per cent, in 1933, to 15,501 or 14-5 per cent, in 
1934, and to 10,506 or 13-6 per cent, in 1935. 

Though it would be possible on the basis of available statistics 
to indicate for a number of countries the distribution of women 
students over the diffeient faculties, not much would be added to 
what is already general knowledge. The majority of women 
students frequent the arts and natural science faculties, preparatory 
to a teaching career. These are the only faculties where in some 
countries women outnumber men and in which a possible over- 
crowding can be traced directly to the appearance of large numbcis 
of women students. At the same time it is well known that the 
teaching of the young, particularly in the lower grades, is passing 
more and more into the hands of women. One reason for this is 
undoubtedly that teaching positions are badly paid in many 
countries and therefore more easily abandoned by men. Another 
reason is obviously that women have shown special qualifications 
for teaching work both in the lower and the higher grades. The 
next largest group, generally speaking, though not in the United 
States, are the students of medicine, preparing themselves either 
for a regular medical career, for pharmaceutical work, or for high- 
grade nursing. The human element is strong in medicine, which 
may be one of the reasons why medicine seems to have a strong 
attraction for women. Law and the social sciences follow only at 
some distance, though enrolments of women in social science 
courses have shown a marked increase in those countries which 
have well- developed systems of social welfare. Germany before 
Hitler, and America as far as private welfare organizations are 
concerned, are cases in point. The number of women in technical 
courses has everywhere remained very small, industrial chemistry 
being the only exception. 

No attempt at completeness has been made in this section. 
The situation of women and with it their share in higher education 

4373 L 
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varies greatly fiom country to couirtry. '',1'hc ciilTcrenccs are due 
above all to differences in social and cultural ideas, I'hc emancipa- 
tion of womcri, while aided or retarded by economic and technical 
developments, is above all within the province of the free and 
conscious action of mankind. As such it is not open to easy 
generalizations, and the future, at least within one generation, is 
uncertain. 

V. THE SCHOOL AS PREPARATION B'OR LIFE 

The enumeration of the causes of swelling student enrolments 
is already too long and yet it is hy no means complete. Some 
of the most powerful forces making for larger student numbers 
have not yet been mentioned because they are difficult to group 
under any of the general headings used so far. Chief amongst 
them are the exaggerated value attributed to a school or college 
diploma, the faulty organization of secondary schools, and the 
super-salesmanship of over-zealous educators. 

The fetish of diplomas 

The emancipation of the lower classes has not in all cases led to 
an invasion of the universities. The analysis of the situation in 
England has shown that there are countries which do not consider 
a higher education the sumniim boniini of human achievement, 
Yet in the majority of countries it cannot bo doubted that the 
dreams and aspirations of large masses of people turn towards the 
universities. The motives behind their urge for higher education 
are not far to seek; the hope for larger incomes, for an easier 
life by emancipation from manual work, for a better social 
position, and with some certainly a genuine desire for disinterested 
learning. 

Behind all this is another phenomenon which is of paramount 
importance. Society has sanctioned and fortified the elevated 
position of the college graduate by the establishment of a most 
complicated and meticulous system of credits and diplomas which 
alone give access to certain positions and occupations. The Germans, 
who in their thoroughness reached a sorry perfection in this 
coined a special word for it — Berechtigimgsmsen. Rigid 
,iutdS;and programmes determined the extent of schooling necessary, 
th perfotm this or that function in society. Originating with the 
|^0ti|)ul^'trpnthat no one could aspire to an officer’s career who had 
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not passed through a secondary school and acquiied the Abilur, 
the cancer gradually spread until it permeated the whole social 
body. Not only in State and communal administiation, but also 
in private enterprise, a univeisity degree became essential for 
positions for which no higher learning was required and 
in which a sound practical training from the bottom up would 
have been of more use. Paul de Lagarde, one of the greatest 
German patiiots, and Friedrich Nietzsche, as early as the seventies 
of the last century, waged passionate war upon what threatened 
to enhance the utilitarian character of higher education at the 
expense of disinterested learning. Reinhold Schairer in his book^ 
Die akademische Berufsnot comes to the sad conclusion that their 
efforts were of no avail : in the early thirties of this century the 
Berechtigungswesen continued to flourish, forcing young people 
into the universities who had no other qualification for a college 
education than their desire to obtain a diploma entitling them to 
some inferior position in a dusty oflice. He quotes copiously both 
from Paul de Lagarde and Nietzsche. A particularly telling 
enumeration of the rights conferred by a secondary school, which 
suffered as much from the Berechtigungswesen as did the universi- 
ties, is reproduced in the footnote.^ Unfortunately it is altogether 

' Loc. cit., pp. 37 ff. 

* The teatiitiOTwals to be obtained at a Beilin secondary school entitle their 
holdeis to the following privileges: 

‘a. Em Zeugnis der absolvierten Tenia befahigt zur Aufnahme m die obere 
Abteilung der Koniglichen Gartnor-Lehranstalt zu Potsdam, b. Em Zeugnis 
uber einen halbjdhrigen Aufenthalt m Sekunda befahigt zur Annahme fur den 
einjhhiigen fieiwilligon Militardienst, jcdoch nur unter der Bedingung, dass die 
betreffenden Schuler an detn Untoincht in alien Gegenstanden teilgenomrnen, 
sich das Pensum der Klasse gut angeeignet und sich gut betragon haben. Em 
Sekundaner-Zeugnis befdhigt zur Aufnahme in das Konigliche Musikinstitut 
in Berlin, c. Em Zeugnis der Reife fur Prima befehigt die abgehenden Schuler: 
I. zum Zivilsupernumerariat bei den Provinzialzivilverwaltungsbehgrden, 
3. desgleichen zuT Annahme als Zivilaspiranten bei den Pioviantamtern, 3. als 
Zivileleven bei der Koniglichen Tierarzneischule in Berlin, 4. zum Bureaudienst 
bei del Bergwerfcsverwaltung. d. Em Zeugnis aus Prima ist erforderheh : i. zur 
Zulassung zum Zivilsupeinumeraiiat bei den Gerichtsbehorden, z- zum Studium 
der Okonomie auf den KOnighchen landwirtschaftlichen Lehranstalten zu Pop- 
pelsdorf und Eldena. e. Em Zeugnis uber einen inindestens halbjiihrigen Aufent- 
halt m Prima ist Bedingung der Annahme; i. zum Supeinumerariat bei der 
Verwaltung der indliekten Steuern und z. zum Militarmtendanturdienst. 
/. Ein Zeugnis uber einen emjdhrigen, Aufenthalt in Prima herechtigt zur Zulas- 
silng zm' Abituiiontenprufung bei einer Provinzialgewerbesclmle. g. Die mit 
dem Zeugma der Reife vorsehenen Abitunenten dec Realschule era ter Ordrwng 
warden zu den hdheren Studien : t . fiir den Slaatabaudienst und a. das Bergfach. 
ziiaelassen. und wenn sie mit Aussicht auf Avanceraent in die Armee eintreten 
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untiausUitablc. ft shows that most of the lights to be acquired in 
a secoadaiy school took the rorm of a permit to ])iocecd to this or 
that institution of higher learning whetc tlie liual ‘rights' were 
conferred. 

The fetish of diplomas has itot been confined to Germany, 
Similar tendencies can be seen at present in France, wheio 
every one wants his parchemin, because of the sanctions^ i,e, the 
special privileges which go with it. The trend has been greatly 
accentuated during the last few years of depression, which have 
increased the competition for available places, particularly in the 
Civil Service. Giorgio del Vecchio consider this development to 
be amongst the chief causes of tlie rush lor diplomas to be attained 
in the institutions of higher learning : 

‘There is a tendency [as a result of the depiession and in Italy also 
because of the growing importance of the State, i?d.] to go in for a 
career in the civil service, which leads to a desire to acquire ever new 
degrees on which ofRcial advancement and the improvement of one’s 
position depend. It does not make much difference to a business expert 
iir Italy who has a private agency whetlier he has the title of a doctor of 
the commercial sciences or simply the qualifications required for an 
accountant. For a state official, however, the situation is quite different. 
If he has only the diploma of an accountant he is doomed to remain in 
the lower grades of the civil service, while with a university degree Ire 
has immediate access to positions of responsibility and initiative opening 
trp great possibilities of advancement.'' 

Even America has not been spared a similar development, Gradua- 
tion from a college has at all times conferred a specially elevated 
social position upon ambitious young men and women. While 
with increasing numbers this element is becoming less important, 
college degrees are more and more required for all kinds of posi- 
tions. We quote from a manuscript by Professor Willford Isbell 
IGng of New York University.'* 

Wollen, 3. von Ahlegung dei Portep^efelmrichsprafung dispensmrt. Sie werden 
ausserdern zugelassen: 4. zur Elevenprufutig fur die techniachen Ainter der 
Berg-, Hutten- und Salinenverwaltung, 5. zum Eiatritt in den, Postdienat mit 
Aussicht auf Befarderung in die hOheren Dienststellen, und sind hefiihigt zut 
Aufnafvtne: 6. in die Konigliche Forstlehianstalt in Neustadt-Eberswalde, 7. in 
da^ reitende PeldjSgerkotps, 8, in das KOnigliche GewerbeinstRut.’ (Paul de 
jUagarde, Deutsche Schrifteti, Munich, 1924, p, 137.) 
a jf del Veochio and Paola Maria Accari, loc. cit., pp. 8-9. 

^ * WrUford. Isbell King, Industrial and Occupational Changes of Sloe Decodes^ 
'ipWlip^tal U.S.^ i8'}0-‘ip3o (prepared aa a Census monograph). 

’ M a ) 
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‘The increasing desire for education has also been icinlorced by the 
steadily growing demand on the pait of employcis that all applicants for 
positions have suitable tiaining. The result has been that, in those lines 
in which a knowledge of the “three R’s” was formerly considered ample, 
a high school diploma is now felt to be imperative. Similarly, the young 
man or woman entering business or industry to-day must show evidence 
of graduation from college if he is to be considered for lire type of 
position which thiity yeais ago would have been filled by a graduate of 
a high school or academy or, indeed, by the boy or giil having merely 
an elementary school education supplemented by some little experience 
in business.’ 

Quotations of this kind could be continued ad nauseam from 
practically every country on earth. They indicate with relentless 
clarity one of the major trends in modern times: the ‘academiza- 
tion’ of the preparation for life. Where before there were dozens 
of channels leading to the highest positions coveted by ordinary 
men — the workshop, the ofBce, the field, the mine, and many 
others — there are now only a few channels promising to lead to 
higher social and economic standing. To the best positions the 
path of approach is gradually narrowing down to the single one 
which passes through the college and the university. No wonder 
that that path is getting congested, that it is taken by people who 
have not the mental equipment to proceed along it without serious 
difficulties to themselves and to those who attempt to help them, 
their fellow students and their teachers. 

Most of the results of this system ai-e highly undesirable. Apart 
from cluttering up the institutions of higher learning with students 
who are frequently incompetent, it leads to individual failures 
which could easily be avoided. There are many amongst the ‘also- 
graduates’ whose bad school records mark tliem for life, whose 
failure in higher mathematics, in ancient or modern languages— 
subjects which by many are rightfully considered to be important 
elements in the formation of the true intellectual — ^lias sapped 
their self-confidence. If they had entered a practical occupation 
at an earlier stage they might have developed more harmoniously, 
their growth would have been more natural, and without the 
emphasis on formal schooling they might even have attained 
positions of leadership. 

Worst of all, there Is only too often no relation between the 
courses required for obtaining a diploma and the jobs for which it 
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is Buppoaed to quality, lu othcf vvoida, a gfeat deal of Lime is 
wasted on subjccl.s which have little or no bearing upon the jobs 
for which the atudciita arc preparing. In order to meet this 
situation colleges and tiniveraitics have included numerous courses 
in their curricula which arc purely vocational and lorcigu to the 
character of higher education, 'i'he inclusion ol such courses has 
resulted in a loweripg of the educational standard in many institu- 
tions of higher learning ; of this more will have to be said in the 
next chapter. 

Finally, it is not the least of evils that the possession of a diploma 
makes the student think he has the right to demand a job. Where 
no ‘suitable’ jobs are available he is reluctant to go in for jobs for 
which no diploma is required. Only too often he prefers to cuise 
those in power and to line up with the disgruntled factions, 
whether of the right or the left, in order to enforce his rights by 
political means, 

27 lc faiiUy organisation of secondary schools 

If the college is regarded as the speedway to honour and position, 
the secondary school is considered to be a road that leads to the 
single destination of the university.* In the earlier days — not so 
long ago — the secondary school in the same way as the university 
was open only to the few. It seiwed primarily to prepare young 
people for the higher grades of education. In Europe at least the 
type of the classical Gymnasium or the lycee with Latin and Greek 
prevailed.® Besides these classical schools there existed a limited 

* For the puiposc of international comparisons it is unforUmatcly impossible 
to give a concise definition of the term ‘secondary education' which wouW 
acceptable to all countries. The meaning of the teira varies widely. In some 
counliios it is extended to all types of post-elementary courses, even though they 
may be given in evening classes or under conditions (shortness of course, inter- 
mittent attendance, &o.) which render tlieir value altogether problematical. In 
talking of secondary education in this volume we have in mind only those schools 
which, once entered, require a regular attendance over a number of years, usually 
extending beyond the compulsory school-leaving age. Concretely speaking we 
.incldde such institutions as the American high school, the English secondary 
‘schools, the Getman Gymnasium, Realgyrtmanum, Realschule, Aiifhaiischule, &c,, 
ijilrd' French colUge and lycie, and those secondary technical schools which 
igyplM® trslining up to the tenth or twelfth gyade. 

detailed study of the development pf secondary education compare 
Randel, History of Secondary Education, London, I9?®' 
il^Mil^ffntidire.interiiatio'jnal ds Vfducaittm et de Venseiggement, published hv 

Geineya, 1933'-. 
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number ol trade schools preparing directly for the exercise oi a 
gainful occupation. They were adequate to meet the demand lor 
a small number ol highly trained technicians. 

The legitimate demand lor more and better education which 
came with the evolution of democracy and modern technical 
civilization, combined with the impulse given by the growing 
importance of diplomas, led to a rapid extension of the secondary- 
school system. Unfortunately it was not recognized at the same 
time that the sudden expansion of secondary-school training neces- 
sitated far-teaching refoims. Wliat was happening? The schools 
were entrusted with the preparation for life of large numbers of 
young people who before had received their training outside the 
schools. The growing complication of modern society demanded 
more and better-trained technicians. Yet, instead of new trade 
schools being opened, additional institutions of the classical type 
were founded to accommodate the masses of new pupils. These 
schools continued to prepare for the university and practically 
nothing else, and they unloaded their students on the institutions 
of higher learning. The results are only too obvious. In a whole 
series of countries in eastern Europe, but also in other parts of the 
Continent and in the Near and Far East, the secondary schools are 
primarily pumping-stations for the universities. Old Romania 
before the War had 55 secondary schools of the classical type with 
little over 16,000 pupils. In 1925 it counted 141 such schools with 
over 57,000 pupils. At that time the country as a whole, including 
the newly gained provinces, counted 363 lyc 4 es with 114,000 
students as compared with 297 professional schools with only 
35,9^15 students. In other words, the overwhelming majority of 
the new secondary-school pupils were preparing for a university 
career. Constantin Kiritzesco, to whom we owe these figures,^ adds 
that ‘the number of graduates of the lycees v/ho do not matriculate 
in a university is so insignificant that it can be neglected’. Similarly 
there is in Greece, according to the report of A. Svolos, which has 
been mentioned before, a lack of secondary technical schools 
preparing their pupils for a vocation, whereas there are too many 
secondary schools which do nothing but prepare for the university. 
Professor de Castro of the University of Madrid, our Spanish cor- 
respondent, makes the same observation concerning his country. 

The situation in India is particularly enlightening. The disastrous 
’ Loc. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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unctaploymcnl among educated Indians luts given rise to the 
appoitttment of special government committees of inquiry in many 
parts of India. T'hcir reports,^ as well -as the reports of the Sadler 
CommissioiT and of the Hartog Committee,’ appointed by the 
Indian Statutory Commission, which arc both tieasure-houses of 
inlormation on educatioji in India, arc unairimotis in stressing the 
need ol vocational training as against the training given in English 
middle schools, English high schools, and the intermediate colleges, 
which flood the uiriversitics with students who would have been 
better off with a practical training. The latest and best-documented 
ol the provincial reports, the Report ol the Unemployment Com- 
mittee of the United Provinces, which sat under the Chairmanship 
of one of India’s most outstanding men. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu 
— hereafter called the Sapru Report — states the case admirably: 

‘It is, we think, as true of parents in England as of parents in India 
to say that the first object which they have in view in educating their 
children is to enable the latter to earn their livelihood. By the exercise 
of proper diacrimination, it should not be difficult for parents and 
schoolmasters to see whether a particular boy is suited merely for 
cultural education or for vocational education. But we do protest 
against the notion that anybody and everybody, irrespective of his 
capacity, is fitted to receive education linparled in the university to 
those preparing for the professions. While, therefore, we should do 
nothing to discourage those men who are likely to derive benefit by 
“liberal education” and indeed should help the deserving among them 
in every way, we should provide for others — and we believe their 
number is much larger— education of a different type, that is to say, 
education of a vocational character or such education as may enable 

^ Report of the Government of Btnigal Unemployment Mnquiry Committee, vol. i, 
Calcutta, 1924; A Report on the Question of Unemployment among the Educated 
Middle Classes in Madras, Madras, 1937 ; Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class 
Unemployment in the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, jgzf, A Report on Unemploy- 
ment in the Punjab, Lahore, 1938, Report of the Unemployment Enquiry Com- 
mittee, TraVancore, 1928; Report of a Departmental Committee appointed to 
Suggest Solutions for the prevalent Unemployment among the Middle Classes iit the 
United Provinces, Allahabad, 1930; Resolution; Proceedings of the Governor >n 
Douticil acting vnih his Ministers in the Home (general) Department, No. a/jop, 
May tp, xp 3 o, Lahore, 1930; Assam Unemployment Enquiry Committee, An ad- 
interim Report, Shillong, X934; Report of the Unemployment Committee United 
.Rr^iftcfs.iggs, Allahabad, 1936, 

Ga^eiitia UniveTsify Commission Report, 5 volumes, with appendixes, 
,Ldhdc)hHt9'|9f , ' 

Reviem of Growth of Education in Britisl 
rS appointed by the Commission, London, 1927 
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them to eaiii a decent living independently of Ooveinmcnt scivice, or 
■without being foiccd by cucumstances to join ccitaiu learned profes- 
sions, for which they arc either not suited, or which cannot ailord to 
take in any new men in large numbers, fn short, our opinion is that 
education must be biought into line with the needs of the country. 
Them must be some correlation between education and the use that is 
going to be made of the educated product. Wc are clearly of the 
opinion that in future education and employment must be viewed 
together.’^ 

The universities themselves have taken a similar attitude. Pandit 
Madau Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Plindu 
University, in a convocation address in 1939 saidi 

‘Where there is no diverting of students to vocational courses, where, 
generally spealdng, every student is forced to adopt one general course 
which leaves him unfit for anything except clerical training of a poor 
kind, it is not surprising that universities have been hampered in their 
work by admitting students who are unfitted by capacity for university 
education and of whom many would be more likely to succeed in other 
careers. ... It is clear therefore that for bringing about much-needed 
improvement in university standards of admission, teaching and 
examination ... a sound system of secondary education with attractive 
vocational courses must be adopted. This way lies the remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory state of things and not in the proposals for leaving 
out in the cold students who are not gifted or have not been fitted by 
proper school instruction for university education.’^ 

In March 1934 the Third Quinquennial Conference of the 
Universities in India passed the following resolution : 

‘. . . A practical solution of the problem of unemployment can only 
be found in a radical readjustment of the present system of education 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted 
at the completion of their secondary education either to professions or 
to separate vocational institutions. This will enable the Universities to 
improve their standards of admission. 

‘That the Government be requested to establish, or help in the estab- 
lishment of, institutions for imparting vocational training, such insti- 
tutions being based on a carefully planned economic survey of the 
country.’^ 


Loc. cit., p. 187. 

® Preamble to the Resolution of the Goverfitnent of the United Provinces, 
No, 10S3 G Ixv — 56a — dated 8th August 3 :pS 4 , Allahabad, 1934. 

’ Cominimioation from the Secretary of the Inter-Univerajty Board, India. 
h73 M ' 
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The siluatiou in India is, of course, furthcimore complicated 
by the iact that appioximately 90 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
British India are illiterate* or were so in x92i. Education is top- 
heavy. Owing to the lack of general education life on the land and 
in the villages is difRcult to bear for the educated Indians ; this is 
a further incentive for young people to flock to the universities, 
which prepare for government positions enabling tlicm to live in 
the cities. The political causes swelling student enrolments to 
which we have already referred^ aie accentuated by the general 
state of education in India. 

At first sight the secondary schools of the United States of 
America seem better adapted to the needs of society. Determined 
in their character by the idea of equality of opportunity, they cater 
for every type of student and provide all kinds of vocational and 
other courses, so much so that according to I. L. KandeF more 
than 300 subjects or branches of subjects are being taught in 
American high schools. Like department stores they are adding 
ever ‘new lines’ to their business. It is this very multiplicity of 
courses which defeats the noble end the Ameiican secondary 
schools have set themselves — ^to prepare the masses of the American 
people for a fuller and better life. It is also one of the main causes 
which has led to the invasion of the American colleges and 
universities. 

In the course of adding ever new courses to the high-school 
curricula, all clarity concerning the purpose of secondary education 
has been lost. On the plea of making education ‘meaningful’ and 
‘significant’ in the immediate present,'* formal subjects essential 
to all general education are being abandoned or their teaching 
restricted to a few hours. Modern languages, over which European 
schools take six to eight years, are taught in two-year courses, 
The higher forms of mathematics are neglected. Even for the 
‘practical’ and vocational courses so little time can be allotted— 
Ibe claims are so numerous — ^“that most pupils do not stay long 
enough with any one subject to acquire more than the mete 

, * India in igjo-j. A statement prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance witlx the requireriieflts of the 26th Section of the Government of 
India Acf (5 & 6 Geo. V, chap. 61), Calcutta, 1932, p. 625. Compare also Sit 
*Geotge Anderson, Progress of Education m li]dia, J927-32. Tenth Qumquetinial 
Review, vpl.i, Delhi, 1934^ “ See p. 5a. 

, ^ Isaaq L.|ICatidel, The Dilemma of Democracy, Cambridge, 1934, p. 45- 

' ■'» thid,^ p, 3 |,,^ 
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mechanics oi il’A Hence the gicat danger that In aLUnnplmg to do 
justice to all justice is done to tjone. 

The icsults of these trends are obvious: on leaving high school 
many pupils possess only a vciy sketchy gencial education. 'Fhey 
have to proceed to college if they want to pcifcct it, and the colleges 
are obliged so to arrange their cunicula a.s to piovide that general 
education which was neglected in the high schools. 'J'hey them- 
selves become schools lor the masses rather than institutions of 
higher learning in which those endowed with exceptional intel- 
lectual ability pursue their specialized studies, or reach those 
greater depths of understanding which at all times and in all 
countries have been the privilege and the responsibility of the few. 
Those, on the other hand, who on leaving high school are not able 
to proceed to college know a few things about many subjects. 
This is not the chapter in which to discuss whethei- they are any 
happier for this diffuse knowledge or whether they are better 
prepared for life. For the moment we are concerned only with 
the effects of the organization of secondary education upon the 
development of higher education. And from this point of view 
there can be no doubt that the state of secondary education in 
America is directly responsible for a large increase in student 
enrolments. 


Academic salesmanship 

There remains one further phenomenon to which Abraham 
FlexneH has drawn special attention: the attempt on the part of 
the universities themselves to increase their enrolments, either out 
of a lusty spirit of competition which seems to inspire some ol' the 
Alumni Associations In America to ever new propagandist efforts 
or because it makes it easier to raise funds for the university. As 
H. T. Tizard in his Address to the Royal Society puts it; Tt is 
unfortunate that there is quite a strong financial incentive to 
increase the number of students at universities ; it looks so well on 
paper. . . .’ Some educators have become adepts in the art of 
advertising and have attempted through the radio, through posters 
and pamphlets, personal visitations and follow-up letters, to draw 
new students into their institutions. Undoubtedly some of these 
apostles of higher learning are inspired by the conviction that any 


* I. L. Kandel, loc. cit.i p. 45. 

® Abraham Flexner, XJnivenities: American, English, German, Oxford and New 
York, 1930* 
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ioim uf lusher eduoatioti is honulioial and liiat tlicy arc lendeiing 
a real service to youni^ people and to their conntiy. On the other 
hand, it ia uilher significant that moat ol tlie advet thing campaigns 
are not intended to serve higher education as such, but to boost 
particular institutions, and that they arc hugely confined to those 
countries in which the colleges and universities depend to a 
consideiablc extent on student fees and on private financial backing 
rather than on state support. 

The results ot these efforts arc difficult to evaluate. They have 
certainly contiibuted towards the ci cation of that general attitude 
which sees in college the stepping-stone to social position and 
better jobs. They have led to the acceptance of ‘also-studcnts’ 
whose studies are of benefit neither to themselves nor — apart fiom 
fees — to the college which accommodates them. Yet the effects 
of these campaigns should not be overestimated. They may have 
increased student enrolments in particular institutions by diverting 
them from others, but by and large they have probably only added 
to general student enrolments in so far as they have helped to 
crystallize those urges for higher education which find their origin 
in the economic, social, political, and genera) educational develop- 
ment of modem times. 



THE ALLEGED OVERCROWDING OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


T o speak of the overcrowding of the univcisities is very much 
d la mode. At the same time a great deal of confusion exists 
as to the proper use of the tci iti. In public discussion it is applied 
indiscriminately to difterenl phenomena. Most frequently it is 
used where large numbers of college and univeisity students are 
unable to secure jobs after graduation. Yet it is obvious that this 
use of the term is misleading, that it would be more correct to 
speak in such a case of the unemployment or overcrowding in the 
professions. Whether and to what extent such unemployment is 
actually due to an over-expansion of student enrolments will have 
to be discussed in later parts of this study. 

Foi the moment we are only concerned with the more immediate 
question ol whether the torrential influx of new students has 
lesulted in an overcrowding of the universities themselves. This 
question may be approached from two different angles. It may be 
held that overcrowding exists wherever lecture rooms or laboratoiy 
facilities aic inadequate. A definition in such physical terms, 
while helpful, docs not fully meet the problem : otherwise that 
university would have to be considered the best which provided the 
most comfortable armchairs for its students — a notion not altogether 
foreign to the minds of some alumni and generous donors. 
Obviously something more is at stake. An adequate definition has 
to be Conceived in terms of the ultimate purpose or purposes for 
which universities have been founded and are being maintained. 
From this point of view overcrowding exists wherever, owing to 
an increase in student enrolments, the institutions of higher 
learning are unable to meet their essential tasks. In this connexion 
the subsidiary question arises, whether the difficulties are purely 
quantitative, i.e, due to the influx of too large numbers of students, 
or whether they are due to the poor quality of the Students seeking 
access to higher studies. 

Before we attempt to answer these questions it is essential to 
reach a clear understanding of the raison d’etre of the institutions of 
, higher learning. 
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l»UUrOSK OF mtJlIKR fihication 
We have dcacvihed us iiislituliotis of higher learning ‘those 
establiahmcnts in which the instnicliou serves the double purpose 
of proraoling the advancement of science and providing pro- 
fessional tiaining’. Foi practical purposes such as the establish- 
ment of university staliatica this delinitioir is more or less adequate. 

It needs some lurther explanation, however, if wc are to find the 
standards by which the success or failure of higher education is 
to be judged. Few people would question the claim that the 
institutions of higher learning, and particularly the universities, 
ought to serve the advancement of scholarship, whether in the 
humanities or in the science faculties and departments. Abraham 
Flexner, in his scholarly passion — this is not a contradiction in 
terms, for there is no greater passion than the passion for truth— 
would even affirm that the universities have no other tasks. In 
other words, any urriversity which does not put the advancement 
of learning above everything else, which considers the teaching 
function as one of its essential tasks, is likely to fail in its trust: 

‘For, as 1 view the subject, a university is primarily an institution of 
learning. . . , The mere leaching functioir recedes; research, investiga- 
tion, the education of promising scholars in the technique of training 
and research come to the front. The two functions cannot to-day be 
combined, as the American university with its graduate school and 
undergraduate college tries to combine them; for the number of 
students becomes uirwieldy and the faculty is distracted between two 
inconsistent responsibilities — teaching boys and educating men.’* 

Abraham Flexner’s indictment of the American universities, 
vyhich could easily be extended to universities in other countries, 
must not be taken lightly. For there can be no doubt that an ad, 
hoc pragnnatism, translating itself into a tendency to make learning 
Subservient to immediate practical ends, and the desire to give 
a minimum education to a T naxinrmm body of students have 
.reduced many universities or departments of universities to the 
‘ieVql of advanced schools. On the other hand it appears to us that 
^^fexner*s conception of a university is too narrow. Not only does 
||;i|o:R^4Qusly exclude thfe colleges because they put their main 
tdachihg, i.Ci the preservation and passing on of 

f * 

Institutions of Learning’, in 
iota. no. 121 and 122. 
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knowledge — it also tends to restiicf unduly (he liinotion of the 
universities thcmaelvcs. Ccilainly, it is one ot the most sacusl 
tasks of the universities to advance knowledge by I'oa tci inp; 1 eseai eh, 
to wrest evei new teiiitoiy Irom the unknown, but theie is also the 
task of pieseivation and co-ordination. It must be realized that 
not only have the numbeis of students become unwieldy, but the 
wealth of knowledge accumulated through the ages has taken on 
such dimensions that even for the select few it has become difiiciilt 
to grasp the essential discoveiies oi the human mind, to arrive at a 
synthesis of disparate knowledge, to undci stand first principles. 
What other institutions but the universities and colleges are there 
to attempt such a synthesis, to give a vision of it to the best men 
and women of all countries, so as to enable them to hold positions 
of leadership in a world which without such leadership is in danger 
of complete disintegration? Even from the point of view of 
specialized research, such a talcing stock is essential. To chart a 
new road in the unknown is important, but it will only find its true 
significance when seen in its place on the general map of human 
knowledge. In a word, the universities and colleges, before 
turning to new discoveries, have to teach their students the 
essential elements of the available wealth of human knowledge 
and bring them into a synthesis. It means general education on 
a level which only the institutions of higher learning can attain. 
Temporarily at least, research and investigation recede and the 
teaching function comes to the front. 

Some years ago Euiopean university circles reverberated with 
the discussions of another trenchant attack on the products of 
modern university education, Julien Benda’s Trdhison des Clercs.^ 
University men, according to Julien Benda, tlie medieval derici, 
whose privilege it has been to inherit the sum of the race’s know- 
ledge and to whom has been vouchsafed the inspiration of national, 
cultural, and spiritual tradition, have abandoned the cause of truth 
and justice which they were called upon to serve. Trained as they 
were, partially at least, at tlie expense of the nation, they have sold 
their ability, their skill and knowledge, to the forces of self-interest 
which dominate the world to-day and block the way to a fuller, 
wider, and freer life. Greed, the will to power, desire for security 

Julien Benda, Z-a Trahison des Cleras, Grasset, Paris, X927. See also 
Walter M. K.otscImig, Introduction to The University in a Chanswg World, 
London, 193^, p. 8,^ 
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and comi'oit have hctiayed ihiwo Liamed lo be ilie elite into 
committing this worst ol' uU lu-aaons. And men begin to ask; 
ts not the present university responsible for thia divcision of 
talent to base ends? Docs it not actually incite to this giand 
betrayal ol the intellectuals, by attempting to give a tlieoretical 
justification ol our present society at\d hy training men who will 
serve this present order willingly, asking no questions P 
These questions were asked some time befoic the Geiman 
imiveisitics, lo which the world owes a tremenclons debt, sun 
rendered their freedom and their intcgiity to the exigencies of the 
new totalitarian regime. Their attempt to justify the present 
regime and its ‘philosophy’ certainly seems to constitute the 
supreme betrayal of the idea of a university. Yet, while there is 
undoubtedly betrayal, there are many in the German universities 
of to-day who are not aware of it, who honestly believe that they 
have found a new idea of learning, the true idea. With them it is 
a question of error rather than of betrayal. Not their honesty but 
their intelligence stands condemned. In most of the western 
countries, on tlie other hand, there ai-e many of whose intelligence 
there is little doubt, butwho AtBcada’s analysis only too admirably. 
And there arc universities which have debased themselves to 
become ‘service institutions’, intent on meeting the venal demands 
of a society which values only what is immediately useful. 

From these findings Julicn Benda draws the conclusion that the 
modern clericd must withdraw from the daily struggle in the arena 
of the world, that they must regain a lofty position an dessus de la 
mSlee, climbing the heights to breathe the pure air of tiutli. Here 
we come to a parting of the ways. It seems to us that the very 
emphasis on a severance between thought and action is partly 
responsible for the great betrayal which Benda rightly condemns. 
It leads to a kind of Weltfemey a loss of contact with the realities 
of a teeming world, which renders thought sterile. It creates the 
type of ‘professor’ who is altogether helpless in practical things, 
who takes his system for reality, who loses all sense of proportion 
and is upable to see the world in its totality. He gives little or 
iipthing to students craving for synthesis and understanding. They 
thtp;ftom him, and while going through the mechanical motions 
b£ qdiqhiring the minimum luiowledge necessary to qualify for 
; some diploma they seek reality outside the universities, in the 
hpoOklyptfo visions of the oroohets of the street, in the emotional 
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orgies, untemperod by rcu&on, of scconcl-rato politiciiuis and 
quacks. If Lhc German univcibilies bciorc Hitler had been Icbs 
meltfern, less removed from a concrete nuderstaiiding of social and 
political realities, it is doubtful whether they would have collapsed 
quite so easily before the onslaught of the totalitiuian claims of 
national-socialism. 

Closely related to this question of Wcltniihc or Weltjane of the 
universities is the other pioblem of tire so-cAltA professionalization 
of college and university. In the light of what has gone before it 
is obvious that we shaie the concern of those who see the univer- 
sities threatened by the piomiscuous adding of ever new subjects 
and courses, designed to provide a purely vocational training for 
students whose general education or intellectual acumen tenders 
them unfit to share in any higher form of intellectual endeavour. 
The teaching of the purely technical aspects of hotel management 
or of business administration may enhance the student’s chances 
of a good salary but it is not likely to broaden his views, to give 
greater depth to his understanding of matter and of mind, nor can 
it be expected to yield important new elements of truth. It is 
significant that this vocationalizing trend is usually accompanied 
by the gradual abolition of certain requirements such as a know- 
ledge of classical civilizations, which in many countries was adopted 
in order to lighten tlie burden of growing masses of students. On 
the other hand, we cannot agree with those who cry havoc because 
the universities are taking an interest in such ‘worldly’ subjects as 
journalism or transportation. It is better that the definition of the 
tasks of journalism in a modern society, of its sociological and 
economic implications, should be left to the universities than to the 
heads of the various ministries of propaganda. 

Truly professional tiaining is neither utilitarian nor purely 
teclmical. A professional man who is more than a craftsman must 
be able to rise above mere technique. He must have an under- 
standing of first prmdples and must be able to relate them to his 
own basic field of knowledge. Hence it is essential that he should 
be given the best possible general education — such as only the 
college or university can conyey — and enabled to concentrate on 
his own particular subject in an atmosphere which is conducive 
to original research, irrespective of any monetary reward. The 
fact that he pursues his studies with a practical object in mind — 
pteparation for a profession — ^is no impediment; on the contrary. 
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it vscrvew uti a aiilVgiiai'd against the artilicial isolaliou of the insUtu- 
liona of higher learning. ProU'Ssional education conceived iu this 
way has always had a place in Uu' uuiveraities. Salerno and 
Bologna weie hist of all professional schools. It is in this sense 
that we are. inclined to follow Carr-Saimdcrs : ‘ It is in the field of 
professional education that the best work of the universities can 
be done to-day.’’' 

There remains one further function of higher education which 
has been admirably stated in the most recent report of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee in Great Britain E 

Tt wdl be gencially agreed that a University education is or should 
be designed not only to enable a student to be efheient in any vocation 
or career •which his talents, bent, or circumstances may have led him to 


choose : it ought also to afford him what might broadly be desciibed as 
an education for life. An education for life may be achieved in many 
different ways. Certainly it is not achieved solely in the lectuie room, 
the laboratory, or the library. The mere acquirement of knowledge is 
not enough. Notoriously the most subtle and potent educational in- 
fluences in the older Universities of this counliy have been those which, 
being indirect, come not with observation, and originally were probably 
unforeseen and unintended. The excitement of being plunged into a 
new environment and a more spacious mode of life, with all its possi- 
bilities of congenial study and congenial companionship; the sense of 
privilege in being made heirs of a great tradition, citi'/.cns of no mean 
city, with the freedom of “its streets where the great men go”; above 
all, the informal discussions of a few friends about all things in heaven 
and earth up to all hours of the night and morning, where the argument 
is followed whithersoever it leads ; the clash of mind between the youth- 
ful historian, medical student, chemist, theologian, and engineer, mem- 
bers often of different social classes and bringing into the pool different 
experiences and different prejudices, with the resulting recognition of 
the existence of different points of view and of the need of taking 
account of them; and in all this the exhilarating sense of intellectual dar- 
itig and adventure : these are the influences which stirfiulate thought and 


enlarge its boundaries, develop the faculty of judgment and arouse in 
students that energy of the soul in which Aristotle found the essence of 
well-being.’ 

passage, appearing in an official document, reflects the ’ 
or, one might: even say, Anglo-Saxon attitude to , 


; Ttie Vnhmitits and the Professions, An addres?> 
CohfermceiOn the Overcrowding of Institutions of, 
■ah-4i, ,jig33s Loo. at., p. 13 
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higher education. It postulates the clcvdopTneiit of cliiiractcr as 
much as the training of the mind, and conceives the uiiivciaity na 
a community of hving and learning. Except in the English-speak- 
ing countries little attention has been paid to this side of liigher 
education. It was either held that to help character evolve was not 
amongst the tasks of a university and should he left to outside 
agencies, or it was assumed that the strict self-discipline entailed 
in scientific studies was the strongest force making for individual 
growth. This latter assumption has much in its favour, particu- 
larly where students are able to work under the inspiring leader- 
ship of a great scholar. At the same time it is interesting to note, 
that the idea of the residential college, or at least of the importance 
of ‘living in fellowship’, is gaining ground in many countries, 
in the form of ‘house-plans’, citSs unvoersitaires, Kameradschafts- 
hduser, or similar schemes. This tendency shows a growing 
recognition of the responsibility of the universities for an all-round 
development of its students. 

These then are the tasks of higher education: to teach students 
the essential elements of human knowledge, as far as possible co- 
ordinated by an understanding of first principles (general educa- 
tion) ; to awaken in them the habit of critical thinking and that 
intellectual curiosity which leads to original research (advancement 
of knowledge) ; to pi'ovide genuine professional training which — • 
while intended ultimately for practical ends — can be neither purely 
academic nor purely utilitarian in character and must be based* 
on a sound general education of the highest form attainable; to 
constitute a community of living and learning, allowing for an 
all-round development of the learners. These criteria may not 
at all times and everywhere be equally important. In liberal arts 
colleges, for instance, professional training takes a subordinate 
place, while general education is in the foreground. These differ- 
ences must be taken into account when an attempt is made to 
determine whetlier the institutions of higher learning are over- 
crowded. For overcrowding, as has been, pointed out, exists where 
^ college or university, owing to excessive student numbers, fails 
to meet its essential tasks. 

INADEQUATE ACCOMMODATION 

It has been pointed out that the purely physical overcrowding 
of ipstitutions of higher learning, the shortage of space in lecture 
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halls, laboratories, and the living-quaitera of residential colleges, 
docs not necessarily dctcnninc the quality of work accomplished. 
The report of the University Grants Committee emphasizes this 
point: 

‘Undoubtedly it is possible in the world of learning to exaggerate the 
influence of surroundings, of convenience, ol the conditions of comfort 
or discomfort under which work is carried on, and our visits have 
brought it home to us that there is no very close connexion between the 
quality of buildings and the quality of work that is being done in them. 
Indeed, we have seen instances of the victory of spirit over matter which 
approach the heroic.’^ 

Any one who has seen English professors and students at work in 
disused army huts or in abandoned office quarters in congested 
urban districts will agree with this statement. There arc, however, 
limits to human endurance, and not all students are heroes. The 
degree of overcrowding can become such as to make any construc- 
tive work practically impossible and to interfere seriously with the 
attainment of the purposes of higher education. This point has 
undoubtedly been reached in many countries. 

Vienna, which before the War was the Mecca of all medical 
students, saw its position diminished not only because of the 
growth of model medical schools, with unparalleled equipment, in 
the United States and in England, but also because the university 
found it impossible to keep its own equipment fully up to date 
for the needs of an ever-increasing number of students. When 
student enrolments reached their peak in Germany, courses for 
which 2,000 and more students were registered m a single univer- 
sity had to be delivered in halls which barely accommodated 600 
or 700. 

The situation in the south-eastern countries of Europe, where 
the increase in students as will be remembered was particularly 
rapid, is extremely difficult. The report from Bulgaria states that 
some 40 to 50 students have to be sent away every day from the 
university library, though it is only accessible to professors and 
students. Added to this is the fact that, owing to financial diffi- 
culties, ft has been found impossible to supply a sufficient number 
of text-books and to maintain the subscriptions to scientific maga- 
, "zin^s fmblished in foreign countries. Constantin Kiritzesco waxes 
'eloquentin describing the difficulties of ths Romanian universities. 

* Loe. eit., p, 3.^. 
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After describing bow after the War 300-300 students had to work 
in laboratories built for 40 or 50 he goes on to say that in spite 
of superhuman efforts it has not been possible to remedy the 
situation: 

Tn spite of everything that has been done and in spite of a ceitain 
amelioration it cannot be said that the overcrowding crisis has been 
overcome. It has taken on various forms according to the various 
faculties. To give a few examples : the schools of medicine, particularly 
that of Bucarest, have for years been troubled by “the problem of the 
corpses” necessary for the study of anatomy. The morgues of the city 
and of the hospitals were unable to provrde a sufficient number of 
corpses to meet the need of the growing number of medical students. 
This question of a material shortage led to political agitation and to 
serious difficulties between Christian and Jewish students. The con- 
fessional authorities of the Jewish community refused for religious 
reasons to supply Jewish corpses; in return the Christian students for- 
bade their Jewish colleagues to dissect Christian corpses. The effects 
and repercussions of that agitation are still in evidence. Furthermore, 
the number of patients in the clinics has become insufficient to allow of 
a thorough practical training of the students, particularly as for humani- 
tarian reasons the patients seeking a cure in the hospitals have had to be 
protected. In general, it has been necessaiy in all the faculties which 
require laboratory work to simplify and restrict the programmes and 
to have students work in shifts in order to meet the minimum require- 
ments set by the programmes.’/ 

This quotation is of special interest as it shows that tire over- 
crowding of the universities may lead to general unrest in the 
student body and accentuate the conflicts which exist between 
different student groups. The 'problem of the corpses’ was used 
as a pretext for serious rioting which more than once resulted in 
the closing of the Romanian universities. 

To return to the more serene atmosphere of E^igland, where 
corpses are no political problem, at least within the universities, 
it must not be assumed that there is no overcrowding crisis 
because remarkable work has been done in spite of inadequate 
accommodation. The frequently cited Report of the Universities 
Grants Committee itself Speaks of a building- crisis and also stresses 
the continuing need for better library facilities. There is a recur- 
ring emphasis on the need for additional halls of residence, both 
because the demand for places in such halls cannot everywhere be 

* Loc. cit., p. S3' 
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met and because they ate considered a desiiablo element in the 
education of the students. It is obviously felt that better educa- 
tional results cendd be achieved if more atudeuta could he enabled 
to dive in’. 

An alterapt to determine in an indirect way the degiee of over- 
crowding in various countries by a study of university budgets and 
the allocations made for building and maintenance has not pioved 
helpful. The fluctuations in the value of national ciiirencies and 
of purchasing-power make a comparison over a number of yeais 
veiy problematical. Nor is thcie a direct relation between the 
increase in student eniolments and in cxpcndituie. Any sub- 
stantial increase in the number of science students obviously 
necessitates considerable expenditure for further laboiatories, while 
an increase in arts students can be more easily met financially, 
There can be no doubt, however, that the funds at the disposal of 
the higher institutions of learning in Europe have not kept pace 
with the growing needs for more accommodation. In countries 
like Poland and Latvia the budget for extension of buildings and 
for maintenance has even substantially decreased between 1925 
and 1933. This may, however, be partially c.xplained by the laige 
investments in new buildings made in the years after the War. 

One has to be very careful in making generalizations about the 
United States, The situation of the colleges and universities vaiies 
from region to region and from one type of institution to anothei, 
On the whole it is probably true to say that the American univer- 
sities are not suffering from a lack of accommodation likely to 
interfere with the accomplishment of their taslcs. America has 
even at times been accused of showing more interest in biicks than 
in brains. However that may be, it is certain that both legislators 
and private donors have liberally endowed American institutions 
with buildings which are the envy of all European universities. 
Tho depression has retarded farther building-extensions, but there 
are signs everywhere that this slowing up was only temporary. 

The same emphasis on buildings can be found in Japan. Pro- 
:esadr Kakehi writes : 

I ,j ‘It is true that the personal attention of professors given to individual 
s|y’||ents in guiding their research is somewhat restricted by th® I'r-* 
(pi^^ldtiiiitnbefs, but to make up for it there has been a great improve- 
a£Ld,,.a considerable increase in the funds fot 
recognition and appreciation 
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of supportcis and the f'OiU'i.il imhlk, (i) ’ivdiuhc iuiiul« the hie of llie 
student body is an impoit.mt facicn in tlioir .ippiaia.il of uuiveisitna.’ 

THE BURDEN DE THE T'EAUUER 

Mitsuakei Kakelu’s reference to the .ittention given by pi ofesaors 
to individual students leads us to the hcai I of tlie prolilcm. In our 
opinion the most perfect laboratory facilities c.inuot leplace the 
direct contact between tciiclicrs and students. Wliile (his t elation- 
ship cannot be defined in quantitative Icnns, university statistics 
throw some light on the problem. In practically all countries theie 
are to-day more students to each member of staff than there weie 
before the War. This fact was revealed in the course of a special 
study made in the eaily stages of our inquiry. It is safe to assume 
that the following figures for 1932 have not substantially changed 
since. 

In 1932 thei e were 20 students to each staff member in Holland, 
compared with 13 in 1913 ; in Noitvay 22 instead of 16; in Italy 17 
instead of 12; in Spain 21 instead of 17; in Romania 22 instead 
of 14; in the United Slates 13 instead of ii. In Latvia the ratio 
has remained the same (23 students to each staff member), whereas 
in Greece it has even improved (34 in 1932 as against 36 in 1913). 
The following count as staff members; full professors, associate 
professors, lecturers, assistants, and tutors. For Austria, Great 
Britain, Poland, and Yugoslavia no pre-War figures indicating the 
number of staff members could be obtained. A comparison of the 
yeais 1925 and 1932 reveals, however, the same trend which is 
evident for the period 1913-32. There were 17 students to each 
staff member in Austria in 1932 as against 16 in 1925; in. Poland 
19 as against i6 ; in Yugoslavia 26 as against 20. The ratio in Great 
Britain has remained stationary — 14 both in 1925 and in 1932. 

It would be wrong to draw from these figures the conclusion 
that there has been no great increase in the burden of the individual 
member of staff. The comparatively favourable picture is mainly 
due to the great increase in the number of assistants and lecturers, 
while the number of full professors and assistant professors has 
increased relatively little. On an average— to lake only some of the 
lands we have mentioned — ^there were in Plolland in 1933 34 
students to one professor, whereas in 1913 there were only 16; the 
corresponding figures for Italy are 38 against 26; in Latvia 92 
against 60; in the iJniversity of Athens 93 against 50. Comparing 
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th« change in ratioH between and iy;:;a we find that the pio> 
portion of stiulenla per professor has iucrcasetl in Austria from 50 
to 64; in J'oland froin ^|3 to 52; in Yugoslavia from 49 to 51;; and 
in Great Britain fioin 50 to (>4 (full professors only). In all these 
cases it is obvious tliat the increase in the number of professors has 
been badly lugging behind the increase in student enrolments, 
Since the professors can delegate only certain parts of their work 
to their younger colleagues, and usually have to retain just that 
task of examination which is one of their heaviest burderrs, it is 
unquestionable that there is full justification for their frequent 
complamt that research is becoming ever more difficult. The 
loss to the University herself and the difficulty of fulfilling her 
task in tire realm of learning are plain to sec. For the students the 
personal contact with the authorities on their subject has become 
more difficult or even impossible. The relation of master and disciple 
becomes a relation of teacher and pupil. 

The average figures given above, arrived at by dividing the total 
number of students by the total number of staff members in any 
given country, do not reveal the entire picture. The burden of the 
individual professor varies both from subject to subject and from 
institution to institution. The only detailed study of this subject, 
which has come to our notice, appeared in the Deutsche Hochschul- 
statistik for the summer term 1934.’^ During that term the German 
universities counted 71,889 students and 1,916 full or associate 
professors {ordentUche utid heamlete ausserordentUche Pivfessoreii] 
or approximately 38 students per professor. Looking more closely 
at the distribution by faculties, it is nPt surprising to find that in 
a subject such as chemistry, which requires laboratory work and 
supervision, there are per professor 41*2 students taking degrees 
in chemistry, while there are 52-4 students per professor in the 
law faculty. But even within the various branches of the humani- 
ties there are very substantial differences. Thus, while on at 
werage one professor of classical languages was responsible foi 
!2'3 students of that subject, there were 83 >5 students to eacl 
arqfessor of modem languages. This latter figure indicates ?i 
idyapeed decree of ‘overcrowding’, for no one can be expected t( 
fo|lpw, closely the scholastic work of 83 students and do creativ 

i ' 'i- ' U * j > 
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work himself. A compiiriaoni of various university centres with 
each other is equally enlightening. I'kich professor in the law 
faculties of Berlin and Munich, the two hirge-sl German univer- 
sities, had to entry 1147 and loi-o students respectively. The 
corresponding figures for Jena, Marburg, and Grcifswald, three 
of the smallest German universities, were sy-'/, 26*4, and 26'i. As 
the best scholars — though there arc exception.s — ^Itold chairs in 
Berlin and Munich, it leaps to the eye that the greatest men in 
their subjects are the most difficult to approach. The inspiration 
they could give is thwarted. Plato himself, swamped by a mob of 
students, would have found his Banquet an abject failure. 

Even if the number of staff members in the individual univer- 
sities could be increased in proportion with the increase in student 
enrolment, the unchecked growth of these universities would pre- 
sent a real danger . It is safe to state that there is a maximum growth 
beyond which no institutions of higher learning should be allowed 
to develop, though this maximum may vary according to differences 
in tlreir structure.' Too small universities may find it difficult to 
develop adequate educational facilities, particularly in the sciences. 
Too large institutions not only make the essential contact between 
the students of the various faculties practically impossible, but they 
generally become so unwieldy that the energies of the very best 
men, both on the staff and often amongst the students, become 
absorbed in administration. The head of the university or college 
and his deans find themselves unable to follow their own scientific 

' The Report of the Universities Grants Committee (loc. cit., p. 33) contains 
a delightful passage which is very much apropos: ‘Tliis question [i.e. of the 
optimum number of students, Ed.} as, of course, quite distinct from the one we 
have already touched upon — that of the appropriate number of students in 
relation to the population of a country as a whole. It is conceivable that the 
total number of students may not be excessive, and yet that the number in a 
given Umversity may be too large to admit of that university being really 
efBcient. In the course of out visits we made a point of aslting the various 
authorities whether they had considered this question of appropriate numbers. 
In most cases we received the answer that the question had been considered but 
by a curious coincidence it seemed that the ideal number was always a little in 
excess of the existing number. While this answer may, of course, be the correct 
answer we must confess to a certain measure of doubt as to whether the coinci- 
dence IS always inevitable. That the ideal number should vary, as between one 
centre and another, is only to be expected, but we were unable to discover any 
principle of definition and, indeed, exdept in the case of some of the Medical 
(Faculties, none of the Universities appear so far to have taken any serious steps 
fo control their numbers, or even to have thought out very clearly the principles 
( on which any attempt of the kitid shotild be made." 
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pursuits, which is particularly serious where, as in the United 
States and in England, presidents or vice-chancellors hold their 
positions permanently. Considering that many of them are scien- 
tific men of the first order, the loss to learning is obvious. 
Furthermore, too large student enrolments necessarily lead to 
regimentation, to classroom drill, to a system of points and credits, 
utterly foreign to true university education. 

These are not illusory dangers. Any one with any knovidedge 
of the monster universities in America and in Europe will appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation, which, as has been shown by our 
last footnote, has by no means been overlooked by responsible 
educational leaders. H. T. Tizard, the Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science in London — to give another quotation— stated 
in his 1934 address to the Royal Society; ‘. . . I have little hesita- 
tion in saying that universities are too full. As a result the tendency 
is towards over-organization, too little latitude, and too much 
spoon-feeding. The more distinguished the teacher, the more he 
is tempted away from teaching and research: his presence is re- 
quired on committees.’ 

LOWERED STANDARDS 

Before we are able to pull the various threads together one 
further fact has to be stated clearly and fearlessly. It is a fact to 
which we have referred before, but which is often covered up in 
a spirit of false sentimentalism, that there are to-day thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of young people in the institutions of 
higher learning who are utterly unable to benefit from a higher 
education; they are neither by intellect nor by character fitted for 
higher studies.^ The large number of students who never finish 
their courses, even though they might afford it, is only one proof 
of this. Such students go to college or university simply to improve 
their social standing or because they have not happened to get any 
employment on leaving secondary schools, or for many other 

‘ The presence of these students is all the more undesirable as there are ip 
noat countries certainly many first-class brains in the age-group 18 to 23 who 
iijpuld be a credit to any institution of higher learning, but who for economic or 
othei; teascins are barred from higher or even secondary education. (Cf. L L- 
Gtay_ ^d P. h^psiunsky,. ‘Ability and Opportunity in English Education’, m 
i^pcii^logml 1.93 ^,vol.3acvii,pp. 113-62. Furthermore, S.M. Stoke and 

l|,'C.;Lehmatii ‘Intelligence Test Scores of Social and Occupational Groups’, 
ih vcLmpd, 1930, p>p, 39 a- 7 .) See also footnote on p. too. 
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reasons whicli have nothing whatever to do vvitir inlellcctiial or 
professional perfection. 'They are encouraged by people— educa- 
tors amongst them — whose minds arc warped !)y preconceived 
ideas of a mistaken egalitarianism, which has lost all sense of 
quality. 

Isaac L. Kandel in his profound analysis of American education, 
given in his address on The Dilemma of Democyacy, points out 
the disastrous effect of the confusion between ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity’ and ‘identity of opportunity’. Equality of opportunity in 
education means that every one should be able to get the educa- 
tion best fitted to his or her particular gifts, while identity of 
opportunity presupposes that all people, given the right land of en- 
vironment, are able to reach the same point, and that all should 
therefore have access to the same land of educational facilities. This 
confusion has made possible the Berechtigungswesen, the fetish of 
diplomas, which leads the barber and the hotel manager to seek a 
college degree. It has not only done untold harm to the cause of 
true democracy, but has led to the flooding of the universities with 
students ill fitted for higher education. 

It would be erroneous and unfair to conclude from this stale 
of affairs that students are to-day necessarily of lower intellectual 
capacity than in the past. A. M. Carr-Saunders in a personal 
communication to the author slates; 

‘It is not true to say that the students in English universities are now 
of lower intellectual capacity than fonnerly. At Oxford and Cambridge 
average capacity is probably higher owing to the fact that the rich young 
men of very average or subnormal capacity, who used to come to have 
a “good time”, now come no longer. Their places have beeir taken by 
abler students from secondary schools. The newer universities have 
not been in existence long enough to make it possible to pass any 
judgement.’ 

This general statement, which is probably valid for a good many 
other countries, is, however, followed by a warning: 

‘One danger that threatens standards arises from the attempt to find 
places for working-class students who enter, not from secondary schools, 
but from the W.E.A,, 8sc, They are often of poor intellectual calibre. 
The reason seems to be that they are eitlier of the politically ambitious 
type or more often of the very admirable plodding type devoured by 
some pathetic desire to improve themselves. They are few in number 
yet, but they are increasing; and it is urgent to find means to ensure that 
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the abler types frotn tlie workin<f class come along latlicr than the sort 
who appear now.’’ 

Unfortunately, the standards of the schools or institutes of 
higher learning are not dctci rained by the intellectual calibre of 
their best students; they tend on tlie contrary to contoim to the 
capacity of the students who arc weakest both in intellect and 
preparation. This becomes particulaily evident where owing to 
mass eniolments any personal Irealment of individual students is 
rendered practically impossible, and where for various reasons 
which have been enumerated tlie proportion of unfit students is 
growing. In all these cases a definite lowering of general standards 
of achievement is inevitable. Outstanding achievements will of 
course still occur, but they will do so in spite rather than because 
of prevailing standards. The voices confirming this general rule 
are numerous. To avoid tedious repetition we shall quote a few 
only. Professor R. C. McLean, Secretary of the International 
Universities Congress, concludes: ‘There, can be no doubt that we 
receive from the schools too large a percentage of weak students 
who interfere with the proper attainment of the purpose of the 

’ This la not the place to deal at length with the problem of enstuing tliat the 
desirable educational emancipation of the lower classes shall bo so duectod as to 
further lathcr than impedo the progiess of higher learning, and sevvo the best 
interests of a democratic society. It raises both questions of early selection and 
of adequate propnialion in congenial surroundings. Willintn C. Bngley (loc. cit,, 
p. S^S), after pointing out that a large sectioir of the students m teacheis’ colleges 
come from the lower classes, emphasizes ‘that the strictly ptofessional schools 
for teachers face a serious problem in attempting to compensate tliiough their 
curricula and their institutional life for what are likely to be rather marked 
limitations in the cultural background of a substantial propottion of their 
Students’. 

The Studienstiftuag der Deutschen Volkes, designed to assist exceptionally 
gifted poor students — i.e. already carefully selected students — has met with 
similar difficulties due to a lack of cultural background on the pait of their 
grantees. (For a careful analysis of these and related problems see Dr, Robert 
tJlich andDr.Erich Wohlfahrt, Some Aspects of Educational Sociology : a statistical 
, [analysis of the selective experiences of the Studienstiftung des Deutschen Volkes, 
prepared for the International Institute Examinations Inquiry.) It seems to us 
hat 'this is above all a question for the secondary schools, that the working-class' 
tudents shorild not be handicapped in their university career by being admitted 
Vltho'Ut an adequate seebndary training acquired in surromidings winch will 
jcjmpqrisate for the lack of cultural background in their homes. As long as there 
^h\ffeal blanning in the pdmiasion to and the training in secondary schools, 
|bril%rit atudents fcotn the working class wiU io many cases continue to 
ihstitutionhiOf higher learning frornwhioh, for obvious reasons 
,th^,‘ddnnok be excluded if democracy is to prevail. 
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university.’* Claicncc Sheclcl recognizes the Tevclling-down’ pro- 
cess for America: ‘The problem of the student of superior ability in 
the big university, where classroom work and the whole organiza- 
tion of the university tend to be "levelled dowir” to meet the needs 
of the average student, has been another important factor in the 
discussions of overcrowding and the selection of students.’^ 

An indirect proof of our contention can be seen in the changes 
of curricula which have taken place and which arc particularly 
marked in a country like the United States, wlrcre the institutions 
of higher learning are not, as in Europe, organized on rigid faculty 
lines. Charles H. Judd has made a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of tliese changes by comparing the frequency of 
registering for certain courses at the Colleges of the University 
of Chicago over the period from 1900 to 1930. In a table entitled 
‘Courses in various subjects in the records of one hundred typical 
members of the June graduating classes of the colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’^ lie shows the following differences for the 
years 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930 respectively: French — 283, 220, 
296, 116; German — 306, 330, 180, 65; Greek — 195, log, 19, 12; 
Latin— 351, 208, 86, 23 ; Mathematics' — 253, 188, 142, 131 ; Philo- 
sophy— 151, 107, 87, 85. During the same period the following 
‘practical’ and ‘professional’ subjects gained in popularity with the 
students of the four graduating classes: Art — 3, 38, 31, 106 j 
Education — ^45, 134, 217, 432; Commerce and Administration — > 
1 (1920); 142 (1930), We hope not to be accused oi parti pris if 
we regret these shifts. They indicate a considerable weakening 
in the attendance at such courses as languages and civilizations, 
mathematics, philosophy, which arc pre-eminently suited to lay 
tlie foundations for a sound general education and for an under- 
standing of first principles. As a truly professional training, on 
the other hand, is unthinkable without such foundations it is to 
be feared that much of the increased interest in ‘professional’ 
subjects has, at least from the students’ point of view, resulted in 
a ready-made kind of vocational training which does not accord 
with the purpose of higher education. Some may consider these 

’ R. C. McLean, The XJnmrsily To-day, An address delivered to the 14th 
Annual Conference of International Student Service, Woudschoten, 193 s, p. 7 
(mimeographed report). 

* Clarence Shedd, ‘Higher Education in the United Stales’, in The UmvsTStty 
m a Changing World, loc. cit, p . i S3 . 

^ Charles H, Tudd in Recent Social Trends, loc. cit., p. 339- 
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changes a necessary consequence of changing needs in a changing 
society; we are inclined to sec in them a definite lowering in the 
standards of higher education. That with changing conditions of 
society and the advance of knowledge new subjects must find a 
place in the curricula of colleges and universities, only the educa- 
tional diehard will deny. Sociology and psychology are such sub- 
jects of comparatively recent date. It is unthinkable, however, that 
they should be studied by people who lack a knowledge of lan- 
guages, who have no understanding of past and present civiliza- 
tions, whose mind has not been trained by an occupation with 
mathematics and philosophy. 

Japanese higher education has followed in the footsteps of 
America, where some of her best scholars and teachers have been 
trained. With increasing student enrolments there is a growing 
emphasis on ‘practical’ subjects, which is accentuated by Japan’s 
industrial and commercial development. According to Professor 
Kakehi the ‘professionalization of the university’, i.e, introduction 
of vocational training, is being welcomed. ‘It is regarded as the 
very point to be emphasized as an important counter-measure to 
the radical thought and movements prevalent especially amongst 
students. Too much theoretical study, especially of social sciences, 

is believed by many to be one of the chief causes of radicalism 

Our eminent Japanese collaborator will forgive us — if he himself 
should hold this view, which we doubt — if we find that this argu- 
ment is not convincing. Undoubtedly, half-baked theories are 
worse than no theories at all. We doubt, however, whether the 
technicians turned out by institutions of higher learning are prov- 
ing a more stable element in times of stress, such as periods of 
prolonged unemployment, than those who find balance and solace 
in the depths of a sound general education. 

On the European continent the rigid organization by faculties 
and a more pronounced traditionalism have led to fewer changes 
in curricula which could be interpreted as a lowering of standards. 
On the other band it has already been sufficiently stressed that the 
arrival of new masses of students has led to regimentation, to class- 
foom rule, to a lack of contact between teacher and student. These 
are all eleinents which tend to depress the general level of higher 
‘Education, and which make the attainment of its purposes more 
, |iifh,eplt, if not impossible. In a number of countries courses have 
' Communicatioti to the author. 
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been lengthened ; it takes students a longer time to obtain, a degree. 
It may be assiuned that this tendency reflects to a ceitain degree 
the growing difficulty of reaching the ends for which colleges and 
universities have been founded. 

It does not detract from our argument if some countries, in 
which modern university education is of comparatively recent 
date, report a definite improvement in standards. These countries 
have in the past been suffering from sub-normal standards and are 
now 'catching up’. Under such circumstances increased student 
enrolments may temporarily tend to raise standards as they oblige 
the authorities to provide new — and modern — equipment. Work 
which before was impossible simply owing to a lack of adequate 
laboratory facilities can now be accomplished. Furthermore, uni- 
versity education acquires a standing in the eyes of the people 
which it did not have before, and which serves as an incentive to 
better woi'k. Professor Svolos of Greece reports as follows : 

‘It ]s evident that the large number of students has an immediate 
influence upon the level of univeisity teaching, which becomes more 
difficult. On the other hand, it has to be admitted that in spite of these 
difficulties standards improve and become more serious. All lire facul- 
ties of the University of Athens for instance have been endowed with 
better equipment and scientific laboratories of all kinds, which satisfy 
modem requirements, and the slafl' is enabled to employ modern 
scientific methods. In one word, while the increase in student enrol- 
ments has in some ways had adveise effects — for instance in the faculty 
of medicine — it is certain that the general level of higher education is 
superior to that prevailing twenty years ago.’ 

A similar report reaches us from India; 

‘We are of the opinion that there has been a steady tendency in the 
universities to raise their standards, though we feel that there is still 
room for improvement in that direction, specially in certain depait- 
ments of knowledge. We are decidedly of the opinion that the level of 
the first class men now produced by our universities is certainly higher 
than that of the first class men produced, say 15 or 20 years ago. But 
we fear that the level of others is still low and we apprehend that it is 
the presence of men of inadequate intellectual equipment that tends to 
keep their standards from rising, and we suggest that the Universities 
should set themselves seriously and earnestly to improve the standards 
all round." 


‘ Sapm Report, loc. cit,, pp. I97~B. 
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Wc are now ready to summarize. Our exposition of facts and 
opinions goes to show that many institutions of higher leai-ning are 
indeed overcrowded : quantitatively by numbers so great that they 
force the universities and colleges to adopt methods of mass pro- 
duction foreign to the true character of higher learning ; qualita- 
tively by students who aie ill suited to higher studies and badly 
prepared. To meet their needs standards have had to be lowered, 
the puisuil of geneial knowledge has taken the foim of spoon- 
feeding and cramming, research has become increasingly difficult, 
and professional education has been debased to vocational training. 
The degree of ‘overcrowding’ is not the same eveiywheie, and 
remarkable work has been accomplished even in overcrowded 
institutions. This is greatly to the credit of the real scholars and 
great teachers who have attempted the impossible and who have 
succeeded. They are the first to recognize that the danger-point 
has been reached in many instances, and that a continued uncon- 
trolled increase in student enrolments is likely to lead to a defeat 
of the very purposes for which the institutions of higher learning 



PART II 


THE PLIGHT OF THE LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS 

IV 

THE ‘UNEMPLOYMENT’ OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

I T has been shown in the pievious chapter that the lapid expan- 
sion of student enrolments has in many instances led to an over- 
crowding of the institutions of higher learning which has seidously 
interfered with the attainment of their purposes. In so far as 
these institutions produce candidates for the professions which 
tend to lequire an academic training, one is tempted to assume that 
the apparent overcrowding of these professions is due to an over- 
supply of college and university graduates. Before we attempt to 
prove or disprove this contention it is obviously desirable to gain 
a clear idea of the extent to which the professions are overcrowded. 
This is a question which we approach with a great deal of hesita- 
tion, as the elements on which a sound reply could be based are 
insufficiently known. 

One of the chief signs of ‘overcrowding’ in the professions is the 
extent of unemployment amongst professional men and women 
and the difficulty with which recent graduates secure employment. 
At the same time, the term ‘unemployment’ itself is inadequate 
when applied to large sections of professional workers, as it 
obviously does not cover those who have set up or are trying to set 
up as independent practitioners. In their case it becomes necessary 
to investigate fluctuations in their incomes, a problem which 
bristles with difficulties. Finally there are those who have pre- 
pared themselves for a profession but who, owing to the impos- 
sibility of establishing themselves in it, are forced to accept work 
which is not in line with their training and which is unsatisfactory 
both from an economic and an intellectual point of view. As the 
dividing line between intellectual and manual work, between a pro- 
fession and a vocation, is fluid, it is extremely difficult to say when 
a university or college graduate joins the ranks of these mnr-c/awA.* 

* See M. A. Rosier, La Notion du ckdmage dans les professions intellsetuelUs, 
Report submitted to the Juridical Section of the Mus 6 e Soaal, Paris, 1936. 

4373 p 
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At present neither satisfactory unemployment statistics of intel- 
lectual workers nor statistical surveys of the income fluctuations 
over an extended period are available. Indications of the number 
of soits-classis are, apart from one or two exceptions, lacking com- 
pletely. The International Labour Office which has been paying 
special attention to these problems ever since 1927, when it set up 
an Advisory Committee on Professional Workers, has come to the 
conclusion that ‘the compilation of the necessary statistics en- 
couirters difficulties which are at present insuperable’.’ Nor does 
it hold out much hope for the future; ‘It has to be admitted that 
the outlook and habits of professional workers would make the 
compilation of unemployment statistics [not to speak of statistical 
surveys of income! Ed?\ concerning them a very difficult matter, 
supposing even the requisite ways and means of establishing them 
existed.’^ 

Under these circumstances, and in order to have some basis on 
which to proceed, we shall bring together in the following pages, 
simply by way of enumeration, such facts as have a bearing on our 
problem. More than in other parts of this report we shall have to 
be satisfied with instances rather than with comparative tables, 
with examples rather than with a general presentation of the situa- 
tion of all the learned professions in all the countries under con- 
sideration. This method, while unpretentious, will help us to 
guard both against wild guesses and against so-called ‘reasoned 
estimates’ which are often worse than wild guesses because more 
misleading.^ 

Our exposition of facts will tell the story of the plight in which 
many professions find themselves at present in many countries, of 
the misery of thousands and tens of thousands of young graduates, 
of professional men and women who in recent years have found 
it impossible to make a decent living. It is hoped that it may also 
yield sufficient indications to enable us to determine in the follow- 

* ‘Remedies for Unemployment among Professional Workers’, in Interna- 
jRetiieK),vol.xiaiii,no.3,Marchig36,p.30S. ® Ibid., p. 305. 
5 Dr, Alfred Z. Reed, one of the shrewdest and most judicious observers of 
professional life in America, never tires of emphasizing that ‘reasoned estimate^ 
u:e worse than wild guesses’. No responsible person will take a wild guess 
s^tjiusjy. Reasoned estimates, on the other hand, are usually not only accepted 
bift ttiken as facts, even when the ‘reasoning-process’ behind them is unsound. 

such estimates dealing with matters of public interest are often widely 
re|»^i^d^qdd,ahH published without mention of the reservations and consideta- 
jjidns.iw'WcttsUfround'thertti a procedure which deprives them of all value. 
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ing chapter whether this stale of things is likely to lust, and 
whether it isS due to a shrinkage in the dcmaiul for profes- 
sional services or indeed to an ‘over-production of intcllcctaals’ 
trying to enter the professions with the intention of earning their 
living, 


AUSTRIA 

Professor Josef Dobrelsbcrgcr, in a first report on the situation 
in Austria prepared in 1933 for the purpose of our inquiry^ finds 
it impossible, owing to the lack of statistical data, to give any con- 
crete figures for the unemployment of graduates. He emphasizes, 
however, that the difficulties of professional men and women, and 
particularly of recent graduates, are considerable. In 1936 the 
acceptance of new candidates for the judiciary and for adminis- 
trative positions under the Government had to be suspended 
altogether for reasons of economy. As these careers used to absorb 
about two-thirds of all the law graduates, this measure had 
disastrous effects upon the professional prospects of law students, 
On the basis of matriculation in the medical faculties during the 
years 1935-8, Dobretsberger expects a considerable increase in 
the number of graduating physicians for the years 193 1-4, who 
will find it extremely difficult and in many cases impossible to 
establish themselves. The situation is worse for engineers, who 
on leaving the technical colleges find it quite impossible to secure 
positions owing to the complete stagnation in industry. Even dis- 
counting the consequences of the economic depression, Dobrels- 
berger estimates that since 1925 the Austrian universities and 
colleges have on an average graduated 600 more candidates for the 
professions every year than could be absorbed. 

In 1934 the Federal Government carried through a special 
census of professions and occupations,* which furnished not only 
an excellent survey of the distribution of the gainfully employ'ed 
population by professions and vocations as well as by age, but 
which also gives certain unemployment figures. On the basis of 
these indications and the available statistics on graduations for the 
period 1930-4, Professor Wilhehn Winkler analyses the situation 
of some professions in the report which has been mentioned before 
(see p. 36) and from which the following data are taken. The 
number of students leaving the Austrian colleges and univer- 
Statfstik dks Bundesstmtes i)sten<ncif vol. ii, Vienna, 1935. 
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sities with a degree has since 1930-1 fiuther increased in some of 
the most important faculties, as shown in Table VIII. 


Table VIII. Number of Students having Austrian Unwersifies and 
Fatuities zoith a Final Degree 


Period from rgso-l to ig33~4 


ImliUition or Faculty 

ig jo-J 

igsr-sr 

1932-3 

1933-4 

Law 

581 

571 

5S3 

668 

Socjal Sciences 

54 

72 

48 

70 

Medicine 

360 

449 

52 r 

442 

Philosophy (Arts and Sciences) 

763 

834 

947 

1.053 

Technical Colleges 

493 

423 

467 

433 

Mining Colleges 

54 

68 

74 

48 

Agricultural Colleges 

100 

94 

57 

87 

College for World Commerce 

222 

229 

307 

371 


The increase in the number of graduates of law and medicine and 
the arts and science faculties which prepare primarily for teaching 
is particularly marked. They can be seen in their true light by 
comparing the number of graduates with the number of available 
positions. In 1934 Austria had 8,416 practising physicians. One 
hundred and forty-four physicians died in 1933 and 138 in 1934. 
The number of physicians retiring every year is very small (663 
of the 8,416 physicians in 1934 were above 65 and still in practree). 
It has furthermore to be considered that there are less than 800 
inhabitants to each physician in Austria and that the establishment 
of new practices is for that reason almost impossible. If all these 
factors are taken into account it becomes evident that the supply 
of new candidates for the profession — 400 to 500 per year — is out 
of all proportion to the demand for such candidates. It has not 
only in all probabrlity led to an overcrowding of the medical pro- 
fession at the present time, but augurs badly for most of those who 
are preparing for a medical career in Austria. 


The situation of the law graduates appears for the moment to 
be equally difficult. The statistics show that 83 and 105 lawyers 
and public notaries died in 1933 and 1934 respectively. Most of 
the restrictions for entry into the public services are still in force 
and few graduates are absorbed into private business. Thus the 


(iifEcutties of the 500 to 600 law graduates leaving the universities 
hvfery^bar pan easily be imagined. Yet their outlook for the future 
darfcus that of the phvsicians. as the various economy 
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decrees cannot be maintained indefinitely, and many Liw graduates 
aie likely to find positions in iiidusliy and comtneice as soon as the 
economic situation impiovcs. In the meanwhile we find that 
roughly 10 per cent, of the ai tided clciks with univeisity training 
(Rechtsanwaltsanwiiitei) ate unemployed, only ^jo per cent, of 
whom aie over 30, They will have to be absorbed bcfoie theic is 
room for new-comers. 

No detailed statistics could be obtained on the situation amongst 
arts and science graduates. All observers agiee, however, that it 
is tiagic. In so far as these faculties piepare piimaiily for the 
teaching profession then graduates are suH'ei ing acutely from tire 
economy measures affecting schools. Dobietsberger mentions 
even for the year 1933 that there are no openings for teachers of 
mathematics, physics, and modern languages. The combination of 
economy measures and of an increasing number of students with 
a degree seeking employment has made of the teaching profession 
one of the most overcrowded of all careers. 

BELGIUM 

In October 1935 the Conseils d’Administration of the Fondation 
Universitaire and the Fond National cle la Recherche Scientifique 
set up a 'Commission for the Study of the Overcrowding of the 
Universities and the Unemployment of Intellectual Workers’. 
Early in 1936 the Commission published a report^ which unfortu- 
nately gives only general conclusions, omitting the statistical 
details on which they arc based. The leport states that there is a 
large measure of unemployment amongst college and university 
graduates, particularly those who hold degrees of the Faculties of 
Philosophy and Arts (largely teachers), Law, the Theoretical and 
Applied Sciences. Unemployment amongst chemical engineeis 
is practically non-existent. There is an over-supply of medical 
practitioners in the large urban agglomerations, compensated by 
a shortage of physicians in rural districts. The number of sotu- 
clmds is large. Curiously enough, while some of the professions in 
Belgium, chief amongst them teaching, are overcrowded, students 
show a strong disinclination to enter colonial careers, with the 
result that at times positions in the colonies requiring academically 
trained people remain vacant. The Commission demonstrates its 

‘ Commission pour I'dttide du surpeuplement des umveriith ei dii chdmage des 
inteUectiioh, Rapport Giniral^ Bruxelles, 1936. 
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belief that the overcrowding of ccilain professions is due to an 
overcrowding of the institutions of higher learning by advocating 
stricter methods of selection and a certain reorganization of the 
secondary schools which would relieve the pressure on the uni- 
versities. 

In the light of this report it appears that the overcrowding of the 
intellectual careers in Belgium is not as acute as in other countries. 
This was to be expected in view of the comparatively small increase 
in student enrolments between 1913 and 1934, as revealed in 
Table I. Incidentally it is interesting to note that the exceptionally 
heavy increase of the enrolments in the Arts faculty, shown in 
Table III, corresponds to marked unemployment in the teaching 
profession. On the whole, however, Belgium seems to suffer from 
a maldistribution (between urban and rural districts, the home 
country and the colonies) rather tlian an overcrowding of the 
professional field. 


BULGARIA 

In an inquiry made on behalf of International Student Service 
in 1931, Dr. C. Shishmanoff of the Ministiy of Social Affairs in 
Sofia came to the conclusion that the market for secondary-.school 
teachers with university tiaining was saturated for some time to 
come and that the supply of young people with law degrees con- 
siderably exceeded the demand. Many of them had to be satisfied 
witli inferior positions. Too many physicians were to be found in 
the large cities, while the provinces suffered from a lack of medical 
services. There was also a shortage of teachers for industrial and 
crafts schools which were to be developed. Engineers were suffer- 
ing from the economic depression. 

A later report submitted to the university conference in Bel- 
grade in December 1935 (see p. 10) states that in 1935 most of the 
professions were overcrowded; ‘While exact statistical data are not 
available, there are many symptoms indicating that all the careers 
for which the institutions of higher learning prepare are saturated. 
The universities in Bulgaria and in other countries where Bulga- 
rians study produce more university-trained people than can be 
absbrbed in public offices or by private enterprises.’ Nevertheless, 
there are a few places tequiring highly specialized training which 
could not be filled by Bulgarians, in spite of the general over- 
■su|»ply| Thus foreign experts had to be invited to meet the needs 
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for specialized engineers on the part of the growing textile indus- 
tries and other industrial branches. On December i, 1935, 555 
university graduates were registered as being without work in the 
city of Sofia alone; 313 of them were under 30. Considering that 
only 792 students left the institutions of higher learning with a 
degree in 1934, the figure of the unemployed in the single city of 
Sofia is impressive. 

The report, which unfortunately has not been published, insists 
that the unemployment amongst university graduates is not due 
to an ‘over-production of intellectuals’ but rather to the disastrous 
economic situation of the country: 

‘The need for university trained persons is so great that the annual 
supply of graduates could not satisfy it for many years to come. State 
and municipalities enlarge every year their cultural, social, and economic 
activities. Instead, however, of increasing their personnel, which would 
lead to the appointment of large numbers of university graduates, they 
are for budgetary reasons obliged to diminish it, which interferes with 
the accomplishment of their tasks and puts a heavy strain on the re- 
maining officials and employees who have to work overtime. The situa- 
tion is more or less the same in the private enterprises. As a result of 
the unbelievable decrease in the purchasing power of the population 
and the general impoverishment, private enterprises are obliged to 
liquidate or to restrict their activities, which in turn leads to the dis- 
missal of their personnel. 

‘It is therefore evident that the unemployment of intellectual workers 
in Bulgaria is above all and fundamentally due to the economic crisis 
which exhausts the population frona an economic point of view and 
leads to a complete dislocation of the labour market, characterized by 
a steadily augmenting volume of supply and a decrease in the demand 
for work which requires a higher education. 

'Are we confronted with a passing phenomenon? A careful study of 
the state of public finance and of future economic prospects reveals that 
only an improvement in the price of agricultural products which would 
increase the purchasing power of the population by 85 per cent, would 
lead to a substantial increase in the effective demand for university 
graduates and their services. As long as the prices at home and abroad 
remain at the present low level, the economic life of Bulgaria will remain 
paralysed and the budgetary situation will remain precarious . The intro- 
duction of new crops attempted as a remedy proceeds only very slowly 
and is not likely to lead to a sensible amelioration of the conditions in 
the labour market, which depends on an alLround recovery. Without 
such a recovery all measures intended to reduce unemployment 
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in general or that of university graduates in particular will remain 
ineffective and insufEctent.’ 

To give these rcmarlis their proper weight it ought to be empha- 
sized that in spite of the substantial increase in student enrolments 
in Eulgai ia since 1913 there was only one student to approximately 
760 inhabitants in 1934. This equals the ratio prevailing in Greece 
andrepresentSjWith the exception of Italy, a lower ratiothan is found 
in any other continental European country under consideration. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Czechoslovak Republic belongs to the group of countries 
which, created or greatly enlarged after the War, needed a large 
number of intellectuals to take the places held by the former rulers, 
whether Austrian, Hungarian, German, or Russian. Many of 
these countries suffered until 1925 and 1926 from a shortage of 
intellectuals amongst their nationals. Beginning with the second 
half of the twenties, however, the situation was reversed. Most 
of the available places had been filled, largely by young people who 
had every expectation of remaining in office or of carrying on their 
practice for thirty or more years to come, Notwithstanding this 
fact student enrolments continued to be high or even to increase,- 
as has been shown in some detail in the case of Romania.* It is 
therefore not surprising that most of these countries are to-day 
complaining of an acute overcrowding of all those careers which 
require a college or university preparation. 

Professor Jan Hejman of the Ministry of Education, our chief 
collaborator in Czechoslovakia, paints a forceful picture of the 
plight of the young intellectuals in his country. More than 1,000, 
or about 15 per cent, of all the available secondary-school teachers 
with university training, are waiting for positions and have waited 
for six or seven years. A rapid fall in the income of most lawyers 
is indicative of a considerable over-supply. Young physicians find 
it impossible to secure positions even in small provincial hospitals, 
yrhieh not so long ago were unable to secure candidates. The 
access to many branches of the civil service is barred. Unemploy- 
ment in the technical careers is general, though a certain improve- 
ment which has taken place recently indicates that these careers 
hav6, above all, suffered from the economic depression. 


See pp. 48 ff. 
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On the whole, however, the overcrowding of the professions has 
to be traced to the over-snpply of young graduates. Professor 
Hejman estimates that there are approximately y 0,000 to 75,000 
people with academic training in Czechoslovakia who are noimally 
pursuing professional work. Assuming that their period of work 
is on the average 33 years, it is to be expected that approximately 
2,100 places should fall vacant every year. On the other hand the 
university statistics show that in recent years 3,500 to 3,800 
students of Czechoslovak nationality left the institutions of higher 
learning annually with a final degree. Considering that most of 
the gainfully employed intellectuals at the present time are only 
between 35 and 50 years of age, and that the demand caused by 
the need for replacement is therefore in all probability very much 
lower than 3 per cent, of the total, the seriousness of the situation 
is only too obvious. There has been a slight decrease in student 
enrolments during 1934 and 1935, but this decrease will only make 
itself felt in 1939 and 1940. As an interesting side-issue, Professor 
Hejman mentions that tlie overcrowding-crisis is leading to certain 
difficulties between Czechs and Slovaks in the countiy, Czechs 
used to study in larger numbers even before the establishment of 
the Republic, receiving their training mostly fit Austrian univer- 
sities, while the percentage of academically trained Slovaks was 
extremely small. Thus, during the first years after the War, many 
places in the Slovak part of the country had to be filled by Czechs. 
Since then tlie number of Slovalt intellectuals has increased rapidly 
and they are now claiming positions. The lack of planning in 
education has thus led to a situation which is very difficult to adjust 
satisfactorily. 


FINLAND 

According to a letter from M. Niels A, Mannio,^ Finland 
counted 3 ,500 ‘unemployed professionals’ registered in the autumn 
of 1934. Of these unemployed 8 per cent., or roughly 250, had a 
university degree, 40 per cent, had degrees from commercial and 
trade schools and colleges. These figures do not tell the entire 
story, as the number of sous-classes is very large. 

Early in 1935 the Government appointed a special Commission 
under the chairmanship of Professor E. Linkomies to study the 

' Letter from M. Niels A. Mannio, Secretary- General of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, to the author; dated Sept, ra, 1935. 

' Q 
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pioblem and to report to the Government. The report was sub- 
mitted early in 1936. It concludes that I'inland, with one student 
per 438 inhabitants (1932), is educating too many people in its 
institutions of higher learning. During the years 1932,-4 2,984 
students left these institutions with a degree, as against 1606 
during the period 1920-3. The annual supply of new graduates 
exceeds the demand by roughly 350. The Committee proposes, 
amongst other measures, the general application of a nimenis 
claustes, reducing the number of first-year students by 35 
per cent.^ 


FRANCE 

The successive Ministries of National Education in France have 
since 1933 taken an active interest in the problem of the unemploy- 
ment of intellectual workers, and especially of the graduates of 
institutions of higher learning. M. de Monzie established within 
his Ministry the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, the direction 
of which was entrusted to M. A, Rosier, the chief French col- 
laborator in our inquiry, to whom we owe most of the information 
on France reproduced in this report.^ In spite of the assiduous 
efforts of M. Rosier and the extent to which public discussion has 
been devoted to our problem in recent years, very little informa- 
tion is available. The French are particularly reluctant to approach 
intellectual questions, or what they consider to be des probUmes de 
la culture, with quantitative methocls. They liave a tendency to 
be concerned rather with the definition of such terms as chomage 
des intellecttcels than with discovering its actual extent. Thus 
professional statistics on which to base any sound evaluations are 
practically absent. We are therefore obliged to fall back upon 

' S E.L.L Nachmhten, no. 3, May 2, 1936, pp. 5-6. 

^ M. Rosier published a first survey of the situation in Fiance in 1934 under 
the title Du Chdmage intelkctuel, de I’eiicombrement des profesnons liMrales 
(Libiaiiie Delagrave, Paris, 1934). Since then he has furnished us ivith a number 
3f reports giving the latest developments. 

Several French newspapers, responding to the keen interest of the French 
public in matters intellectual and aflfecting intellectual life, have conducted 
extensive surveys of their own, witness the senes of articles published in 1935 
by Lucien Rotnier in Le Figaro, the articles by P. Vaillant-Couturier in 
ti’RmnaniU, the inquiry of Le Temps, of La France de I'Est at Mulhouse, articles 
aiVScho de Paris, Le Petit Marsdllms, and others. Finally, mention must be 
ftia^deiof the numerous articles on the problem pubhshed by M . Charles Pomaret, 
of whose Efforts as a member of the French lower house to combat the un- 
^ployment of mtpllectu^ls ifiore will have to be said later. 
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general estimates, of wliicli those obtained by M. Rosier appear to 
be the soundest. 

M. Rosier, in a report to the author,^ divides the various pio- 
fessions which normally require some form of academic training 
into four groups : those 'which are ovej-crowded ; those which suffer 
from maldistribution ; those which are on the whole overcrowded 
but still offer oppoitunitics for certain types of specialists; and 
finally those in which theie is a shortage of candidates. In 1936 the 
following professions or careers in Fiance belonged to the first group, 
suffering from acute overcrowding: public teaching, journalism, 
nursing, judiciaiy, public administrative positions in the city of 
Paris. The official statistics of examinations indicate that 1,775 
licences giving the right to teach in secondary schools were granted 
in 1934. Of the 1,775 or less than half, had found 

positions in 1935 — a corroboration of the fact that the situation in 
the teaching profession is particularly difficult. 

The second group, in which there is a maldistribution either 
between the city and the land or the home country and the colonies, 
comprises; teachers in private institutions, doctors, pharmacists, 
dentists, veterinary surgeons, practising lawyers, and architects. 
To give only one example of the existing maldistribution, M. 
Rosier mentions the situation in the medical profession, France 
has one physician to i ,650 inhabitants, which does not seem un- 
reasonable when compared with the figure of less than 800 in- 
habitants per physician in Austria. Pans, on the other hand, has 
one physician to 630 inhabitants, while the city of Melun, some 
40 miles from Paris, counts 1,168 inhabitants to one physician, a 
figure which grows to 1,971 in the rural districts of theDdpartement 
de Seine-et-Marne, which also is close to Paris. ^ 

To the third group belong the various branches of engineering. 

’ Letter of March 3, 193S. 

” We reproduce these figures with some hesitation, as comparisons of this 
kind, which have been made for other countries also, may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. A city hkq Pans counts a large number of specialists who serve the whole 
of die country or at least large regions round Pans. To be teally convincing, 
any such comparison should therefore enumerate specialists and general practi- 
tioners separately. Even then a somewhat higher percentage of practitioners m 
the urban agglomeration might only reflect the greater need for medical service 
in the big cities. While we are, therefore, inclmed to concur with M. Rosier that 
a certain measure of maldistribution exists — various medical authorities confirm 
it— it is obvious that it is not as acute as one might be led to believe in the light 
of the above figures. 
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They still offer a few opportunities to very highly specialized 
engineers. As a whole, however, the profession is struggling with 
route unemployment, due no doubt largely to the prolonged 
economic depression, which in Frairce shows few signs of giving 
way. Yet the economic crisis is not alone respoirsible for the 
present state of affairs. Even before the depression set in, lo per- 
cent. of the engineers were without work, while about 50 per cent, 
were definitely mis-dassds. Rosier, citing such experts as Professor 
Urbain of the Sorbonne and M. Guignard, Dean of the Science 
Faculty in Lyons, traces this fact to the irresponsible multiplica- 
tion of all kinds of engineering schools, whose standards are low 
and which flood the market with diplomas. 

The fourth group, in which thei-e are still openings, com- 
prises the career of the actuary, the higher forms of banking 
and insurance operations, and some administrative careers in the 
provinces. 

The overcrowding of some of the professions in France, even 
where it is more apparent than real, as in the case of the medical 
profession, can be traced to the very rapid increase in student 
enrolments which took place after 1925. Some of that increase 
corresponded to a real demand. Thus, while the number of 
doctors in France had, risen between 1866 and 1911 only from 
11,254 to 20,113, it grew from about 24,000 in 1926 to 25,400 in 
1931 — an increase of 5*8 per cent, in five years. But when one 
learns that during the same five years the number of medical 
students of French nationality rose from 7,336 to 10,342, or by 
34-6 per cent,, one needs no further explanation of the fact that, 
pending a better distribution of available physicians over the whole 
of France and the colonies, complaints are frequent about the over- 
crowded state of the medical profession. 

At the same time the effects of the economic depression must 
not be underrated, France is a highly centralized country, with a 
numerically strong civil service, including the majority of teachers. 
Economy measures taken by the Government have therefore an 
immediate effect on a large section of the population. The Ddcret 
Chdron of January i, 1933, closed temporarily the entry to most 
of the state careers in France, affecting thousands of young 
hniVersity graduates. It was rescinded in April 1934, only to be 
'placed by thfi Ddcrets-Lois d’ficonomies, which reduced the 
|i,p^bbt,df ab state officials, both civil and military, by 10 per cent* 
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These economy measures alone meant the suppression of 74 posts 
at the Sorbonne and of 131 places in provincial universities, and 
this at a time when the univei shies could haidly cope with the 
number of new students. Even to-day some sections of these 
economy laws reducing the number of officials and rendering more 
difficult the employment of younger people have not been revoked. 
Those who have prepared themselves for a state career in recent 
years, whether in teaching or in the administration, continue to 
wait. 


GERMANY 

The available material on Germany is prolific. With a thorough- 
ness worthy of the cause government offices, university authorities, 
semi-official and private organizations, and a large number of 
experts in education, economics, and social questions have, be- 
ginning with the second half of the twenties, investigated every 
conceivable aspect of the relation between student enrolments and 
the prospects for intellectual workers. Before 1933 three agencies 
led these efforts : the Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle fiir lioch- 
schulstudium und akademisches Berufswesen in Kiel, the Deutsche 
Studentenwerk in Dresden, and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Alcademische Studien- und Berufsberatung in Berlin. The organi- 
zation in Kiel, under the direction of Dr, Georg Keiser, was not 
only entrusted with the evaluation of the German University 
Statistics, a standard work appearing twice a year since 1928,* but 
specialized in a systematic study of the prospects, immediate and 
future, in the various professions. The results were published 
between 1932 and 1933 in a series of monographs dealing with the 
professional prospects of physicians, dentists, phaimacists, archi- 
tects, &c,^ These monographs are remaikable both for their 
methods and for the wealth of information they contain. The 
Deutsche Studentenwerk in Dresden did much to popularize the 
findings of the Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle and had in the 
persons of Dr. Reinhold Schairer and Dr. Hans Silcorski two 
experts whose writings on the subject — 'the titles alone fill pages^ — 

* DeiitscheHochschaJstatutik, herausgegebenvon denHochschulverwaltungen, 
Verlag Struppa ufid Winkler, Berlin, igzS-. 

’ Vtitersuchwigen zur Lage der akadeinischen Smife, herausgegeben von den 
Hochsohulverwaltungen, Verlag Struppe und Winkler, Berlin, 1932-3. 

^ For a full bibliography up to and including 1932 see Reinhold Schairef, 
Akadentische Bernfsnot, loc. cit., pp. 159-64. 
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wakened public opinion to a realization of the dangers of over- 
;rowded universities and congested careers. The Arbeitsgemein' 
ichaft, in Berlin, under Dr. Walter Wicnert has been publishing 
dnee 1930 Studium uiid Beriif,^ an excellent running commentary 
on the situation in the institutions of higher learning and in the 
professions. Amongst the individual contributions the work of 
Dr, Wilhelm Hartnacke^ has to be mentioned, because it represents 
most closely the national-socialist point of view. With the advent 
of the new regime the Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle in Kiel 
was closed and the Deutsche Sludentenwerk (Reichsstudentenwerk 
since 1934) lost the collaboration of Reinhold Schairer and I-Ians 
Sikorski and concentrated on the social and economic aspects of 
student life. Studium und Beruf, however, continues to appear and 
to b e the best source of information on contemporaiy developments . 

In 1933 most experts were agreed that the supply of new 
graduates exceeded by far the existing vacancies and the new 
positions that were being created. It was estimated that the total 
number of positions requiring academic training in Germany was 
between 300,000 and 350,000. Incidentally, it is an indication of 
the deplorable state of professional statistics, or rather of the 
difficulty of compiling such statistics, that even in Germany it was 
and still is impossible to give more exact figures. Taking the 
figure of 350,000 as a basis, and estimating the yearly demand at 
3 per cent, of the total, it was concluded that Germany needed 
every year 11,000-12,000 graduates.® On the other hand, it was 

’ Studium, und Beruf, Nachrichtenbklt zuv akadenoischen Berufskunde und 
Berufsbetatung, Berlin, 1930-. 

^ Dr, Wilhelm Hartnacke, Naturgrensen geistiger Bildung, Leipzig, 1930; 
idem., Bildungsviahn — > Volkstod, Munich, 1932. 

^ This method of evaluating the demand for new candidates is open to various 
criticisms. Chief amongst them is the fact tliat it does not take into account the 
grouping by age of gainfully employed persons, -which varies fi om profession to 
profession, and from country to country. The case of Czechoslovaltia has shown 
that the younger age-groups may hold a disproportionate number of positions 
(disproportionate in relation to the frequency of the vaiious ages in the total 
population) -with the result that the demand for replacements may be consider- 
ably helo-w the average figure. On the other hand, it is conceivable that the 
repldcement demand may he higher in a profession -which some forty years ago 
underwent a pei'iod of very rapid growth — ^as e.g. engineering did in the yeais 
of great industrial development in the nineties — and wheie the losses o-wmg to 
deathi or r-etirement thirty years later are likely to be above the average. The 
Hietbod, furthermore, does not take into consideration the ‘expansion demand’, 
additional demand owing to an increase in population, new industrial 
&c. In a period of economic sfagnation, however, it can be 
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found that on an average 25,000 students left the universities and 
technical colleges with or without degrees each year from 1929 to 
1933, or at least double the number actually required. Most of 
them had full degrees, as the ‘mortality’ of students during those 
years was estimated at 20 per cent, at a maximum. Elaborating 
on these general conclusions it appeared that a ‘reserve army’ of 
intellectual workers, an intellectual proletariat, was rapidly growing 
up. It was generally held that it reached the 40,000-50,000 mark 
in 1933 . In the absence of unemployment statistics for professional 
persons the exact number will never be known. It was certainly 
substantial. More specialized studies revealed that the over- 
crowding was general and absolute, i.e. that no profession had 
escaped it. Up to the second half of the twenties there were good 
prospects for physicians and dentists. This fact, combined with 
the overcrowding in other careers which was already making itself 
felt, led to a flooding of the faculty of medicine. The number of 
medical students increased between 1925 and 1930 from 7,700 to 
1 8,000, wlflle the increase among students of dentistry was even 
more impressive — 1925: 1,053; 1928: 3,274; 1929: 4,541; and 
1930; 5,417. In this way, and following the principle of communi- 
cating vessels, all the faculties were ‘filled up’ until the over- 
supply of graduates in all fields caused a complete congestion of 
the ways leading to gainful work. 

The measures taken by the National-Socialist Government in 
April 1933, which will be analysed in another chapter, reduced 
within three years the total student enrolments by nearly 40 per 
cent., and the enrolment of first-year students by almost 55 per 
cent., as compared with 1930. These drastic measures ended the 
‘overcrowding’ of the German universities. In spite of various 
other emergency measures and the absorption of a considerable 
number of graduates in military careers, the German Government 
was, however, not able to overcome the unemployment problem 
amongst intellectual workers. Considering the scope of the pro- 
blem, it could not be expected to lessen appreciably in the short 
period of two years, particularly as the inflated student classes 
from 1928 to 1932’' entered on their graduation period only in 1933 

assumed that this rough and ready method leads to results which are not too 
misleading. 

' The number of first-year students was in the years 1928/9 ; 30,684 ; 1929/30 : 
30,520; 1930/1: 30,806; 1931/2: 29,706; 193Z/3: 24,514; 1933/4: 20,839; 
1934/S; 13,889. 
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and after. Even the large-scale dismissal of Jewish and other 
professional men and women did little to relieve the situation, 
except in a few professions. The discussion of these and other 
measures must also be reserved for a later section. 

In the meanwhile we are only concerned with the actual econo- 
mic position of the piofessions in Germany. It is not teassuring, 
judging by the reports of continued lack of work for law graduates 
and secondary-school teachers. Professor Noack’' comes to the 
conclusion that the supply of law graduates is still far in excess of 
the existing demand. The total number of judges and attorneys 
in Germany (1935) is 6,411, whereas 5,542 candidates with state 
diplomas (Assessoren) were waiting for permanent positions. In 
1934, 2,649 new As<:essoren passed the examination in Prussia 
alone, while the annual demand can be met by 250 . This dispropor- 
tion is likely to continue for a series of years owing to the high 
enrolments in the law faculties. It means that approximately 2,350 
Assemren every year, and for some years to come, have to find 
positions outside the careers of the judge or the attorney. Some 
will find places in industry, commerce, and other fields, but it is 
expected that approximately 2,000 a year will attempt to establish 
themselves as legal practitioners, a branch of the profession in 
which approximately only i ,000 vacancies occur every year. Thus 
the supply exceeds the demand by roughly 1,000. The income of 
lawyers has been reduced to a fraction of what it was in 1928. In 
that year the average income of lawyers (legal practitioners) accord- 
ing to an inquiry of the Statistical Office was RM. 18,428 (4,388 
gold dollars). In 1933, 41*9 per cent, of the legal practitioners 
had a taxable income of less than RM. 3,000 (714 gold 
dollars): 17,245 had an income of less than RM. 15,000 (3,810 
gold dollars), while only 1,535 reached an income superior to 
that amount. 

The situation, amongst secondary-school teachers is, if anything, 
worse. According to Studium und Benif^ the number of graduates 
in Prussia admitted to teaching, but without permanent positions, 
increased from 2,132 in. 1930 to 4,964 in 1934. Not even half of 
them hold temporary positions in public schools. The outlook 
for wpmen is particularly discouraging. The number of women 
{with permanent positions in the secondary schools of Prussia is 

^ Professor Noack, HilfefSr die Anwaltscha^t? Leipzig, 1935. 

^'Loo, dit., vol. r, Dec. 193s, p. 169, 
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1 ,627 compared with i ,670 women graduates waiting for permanent 
positions. 

A definite 'improvement’ has, however, taken place in the 
medical profession, largely owing to the displacing of a large 
number of Jewish physicians, of whom more than 1,300 have 
emigrated, while many more whose practice has been ruined con- 
tinue to live in Germany. Studium und quoting from an 

article by Dr. Dornedden (‘Deutschlands Arzteschaft’, in Deutsches 
Arztehlatt, 1935) reports that between 1933 and 1935 roughly 
3,500 physicians were admitted to practice. Yet the total number 
of physicians increased only by 135, owing to the emigration of 
Jewish physicians and taking into account that 3,086 physicians 
died during this period. In relation to the total population the 
proportion of physicians has even decreased (8 per 10,000 popula- 
tion in 1934 and only 7-93 in 1935). In some parts of Germany, 
such as Upper Silesia and West Prussia, there are only 4-6 and 47 
physicians respectively per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The conditions in the engineering profession have greatly im- 
proved. As in all countries this profession was the first to suffer 
from the economic depression, being particularly subject to changes 
in business conditions. For years the profession in all its branches 
had to put up with acute unemployment and very low incomes. 
The industrial recovery — ^whether temporary or permanent, need 
not be discussed at this point — ^led by the armament industries 
created as early as 1934 a great demand for engineers. ‘Technik 
und Kultur’^ not only points out the increased demand in 1935 but 
states that the supply of recent graduates is exhausted. Incomes, 
however, remain low for the time being and unemployed engineers 
above 40 find it difficult to be reabsorbed. 

These few examples may suffice. They indicate that the un- 
employment amongst intellectual workers is no longer general in 
Germany. There is some hope again for students who are now 
preparing themselves for a career. In some professions, however, 
the situation still remains grave. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Compared with most countries on the European continent, pro- 
fessional men and women in England can still be counted amongst 

‘ Loc, cit , vol. V, JuIy~Aug. 1935, P- 95 - 
i * See Studium und Beruf, vol. ii, Sept. 1935, p. isa. 

H 
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le beati pass idenies. During the worst of the depression in 19^1 
ud 1932 some professions, chiefly that of the teacher, suffered 
rom a degree of unemployment. The teaching situation had been 
aade worse by the fact that the expected raising of the school- 
eaving age was not carried through, and that many teachers who 
lad been trained with that in view remained without work. Since 
hen matters have improved considerably. Early in 1935 Mr. 
bamsbotham, replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
vas able to point out that of the 7,459 students leaving training 
mlleges and university training departments in July 1934 5,875 
were reported to have obtained posts. He expected that the re- 
mainder would be absorbed within six months.* Since then the 
Bill to raise the school-leaving age to 15 has been passed and has 
led to an additional demand for teachers. 

While it has not been possible to obtain adequate information 
about all professions, all the available material goes to show that 
the situation in other professions is at least as satisfactory as in 
that of teaching. The medical register since 1914 shows a steady 
increase in the number of doctors qualifying each year. The 
number of medical practitioners rose to more than 57,000 in 1935, 
or roughly one physician to 800 inhabitants. On the other hand 
very small incomes are no rare occurrence, and it appears that the 
saturation-point — at least in relation to the present social and 
economic conditions in Great Britain, which determine the demand 
for medical practitioners — may be reached before long. For the 
moment young graduates are still able to make a living, even if 
very modest at times. 

Solicitors and barristers are not recruited from university 
graduates only. Only 25 per cent, of the solicitors come from the 
university. The percentage of university graduates amongst the 
barristers is considerably higher. At present the majority of candi- 
dates who prepare for call are graduates or undergraduates. As it 
is to be expected that lawyers without a university training will 
very gradually be replaced by graduates, the outlook for law 
students is hopeful. Furthermore, the demand for solicitors is 
inereasing owing to the development of municipal boroughs, &c. 
The general conclusion is that no able young solicitor need lack 
employment. 

;XJntfl t93l any one could practise as an architect, no matter 
* Manchester Guardian, Jan. 30, 193S- n 
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whether he was qualified or not. By an Act of Parliament passed 
in 193 1) however, no architect may practise unless he possesses 
one of the iccognized qualifications (F.R.I.B.A., &c.). A univer- 
sity degree is in no way essential to an architect, but a fairly large 
number of students at the schools of architecture have previously 
taken a university degree in another subject. At some universities 
(e.g. Cambridge) it is possible to take a degree in architecture. 
The chief schools of architecture have an appoiirtments register 
for students wishing to be placed in posts on leaving the school. 
The Architectural Association places on an average 300 qualified 
architects per annum. During the slump this figure dropped to 
about 150, but the following years showed a marked rise. On the 
whole, all views concur that prospects are good, and that no able 
young architect finds it difficult to obtain employment. 

Particularly interesting and most important for the future is the 
development in business. Both Mr, O. V. Guy, Secretary of the 
Cambridge University Appointments Board, and Mr, H, J, Craw- 
ford, Secretary to the University of London Appointments Board, 
agree that a gradual change in attitude is taking place in the busi- 
ness world and that the employers are beginning to realize that it 
pays them to engage a university man.^ Thus new and promising 
fields are opening up for college and university graduates. 

These examples, taken from a few professions and careers, fully 
corroborate the general evaluation of the situation made by such 
authorities as A. M. Carr-Saunders and the University Grants 
Committee. The latter arrives in its last report^ at the conclusion, 
based on information supplied by the university authorities, ‘that 
the actual amount of unemployment amongst students is, as 
regards the country as a whole, not large. On the other hand it 
may well be the case that, though employment has been obtained, 
it may not be particularly suitable, involving a sense of frustration 
on the part of the employee, with a consequent loss of efficiency.’ 
Professor Carr-Saunders writes:^ 

‘There is no very serious overcrowding of any profession in England. 
This is due to the fact that the tradition about universities is quite 
different from what it is abroad. There has never been any idea of going 
to a university to attain status in general. Formerly one went to Oxford 

’ H. J. Ciawford, ‘The Graduate m Buslnesst A Reviev? and a Forecast’, in 
“piejamital of Careen, vol. xiv', no. 148, Jan. rgas, pp. 33 if. 

1 ^ Loc,, cit., p. 30, * Letter to the author, July 1935. 
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:r Cambridge to have a good time. Now one goes if it helps one to get 
i job. At the newer univci sides there is hardly any one who has not 
come up knowing what he wants to do and who has not found out that 
there is a reasonable chance of his finding a post. It is moie or less 
possible to discover the likelihood of getting a position because of the 
organization of the professions, which keep a sharp lookout on reciuit- 
ment (keep employment registers, for instance). Furthermore, the pro- 
fessors know quite well what the chances are in their own line, and the 
knowledge of incipient overcrowding spreads quickly and causes a 
decline in the number enrolling in that subject. ... In England a uni- 
versity is just a place where by paying so much you prepare yourself 
for a certain career, and no sane man is going to put down this money 
unless he hears that the career requires recruits.’ 

The situation in Scotland and Wales, which are not charac- 
terized by the same utilitarian attitude to education, is less satis- 
factory. It will be remembered that there is one student to every 
1,013 inhabitants in England, while the proportion in 1934/5 was 
I to 741 in Wales and i to 473 in Scotland. To refer again to the 
inexhaustible fund of information made available by the University 
Grants Committee:' 

‘Both in Scotland and in Wales it has been less easy for students 
trained for teaching to find posts in schools. In Scotland we believe 
the position is now correcting itself, and it is noteworthy that during 
the last two 01 three years there has been a sensible diminution in the 
number of students at the Scottish Universities. In Wales we fear that 
equilibrium has not yet been established. In other words, there is a 
longer delay there in teachers becoming absorbed in schools, as well as 
a certain amount of actual unemployment among other university 
graduates,’ 

The situation would be worse were it not for a certain measure of 
migration of graduates of these two countries to England. 

An inquiry made by Mr. Thomas A. Joynt, Registrar of the 
University of Edinburgh, supports this statement as regards Scot- 
land. The inquiry was undertaken during 1933 with the aid of 
funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York through 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education and its results 
published in the University of Edinburgh Journal,^ Of 372 men and 
representing 85 per cent, of those who graduated 

“ Xiod, cip, p. 30. 

, ! ^ Thomas A. Joynt, ‘Graduates and Employment’, in University of Edinbureh 

Josrjk^/Jidy 19341 pp- 
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from the Faculties of Arts and Science of Edinburgh University 
in the sessions 1929-30 and 1930-1 , a8o men and 363 women were 
in employment, 40 men and 15 women were continuing study or 
training other than apprenticeship, and 52 men and 106 women 
were unemployed in the period July-December 1933. Of those 
unemployed, 42 men and 85 women had trained as teachers. 
These figures clearly reflect the difficulties, particularly in the 
teaching profession. An appreciation of more recent develop- 
ments is contained in a letter from Mr. Joynt, written for the 
purposes of our inquiry on June 25, 1935, from which we quote 
as follows : 

‘In the absence of similar figures for the graduates of more recent 
years, it is difficult to say anything too definite regarding the present 
position . But it is generally accepted that there has been considerable 
improvement due to a number of factors. There has been an appreciable 
reduction in the number of students at the Scottish Universities and 
particularly at the two largest, Edinburgh and Glasgow. This has been 
paiticularly noticeable in the Faculty of Arts and has been due first to 
general economic conditions and secondly to the fact that during the 
last three years all the Training Colleges for Teachers have introduced 
a quota system for graduate entrants. Our faculties of Medicine have 
restricted the number of entrants, not for reasons of prospective un- 
employment, but simply because of the natural limits of laboratory and 
clinical equipment. Simultaneously there has been, particulaily during 
the last eighteen months, considerable improvement in the demand for 
graduates for business employment at home and overseas. During 
recent years also, at least in Edinburgh, students have come to consult 
the University Appointments Committee in much larger numbers and 
at an earlier stage than formerly, and it has been possible to advise them 
more adequately regarding appropriate appointments. School-teachers 
I think have also paid more attention to the problem of employment.’ 

HOLLAND 

In 1933 the Dutch Committee of International Student Service 
urged the setting up of a Commission to investigate the rapid 
growth of unemployment amongst college and university graduates 
in Holland. Largely owing to the untiring efforts of Mr. D. J. 
Cramer,’ the Secretary of the Committee, this Commission came 

* D. J. Cramer died in South Africa on. June 6, 1936, at the age of 27. We 
mourn m him a friend and co-worker whose vision, intelligence, energy, and 
Unselfish devotion have been an inspiration to all those who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 
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iiato being on October 38, 1933. It was composed of seventy- three 
members, including State officials, professors, representatives of 
professional oiganizations, and students, and sat under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. J. Limburg, Member of the Council of State. 
Thirteen sub-committees studied the situation in the various 
professions. The general plan of the inquiry was elaborated by 
Dr. Ph. Ideirburg, the Director of the Department of Educational 
Statistics of the Cential Bureau of Statistics at The Hague. A 
report was publi.shed* early in 1936, which with its 630 pages takes 
its place among the best and most comprehensive studies published 
in any country. Most of what follows is based on this report, which 
in Holland is known as the ‘Limburg Report’. 

Dr. Idenburg estimated in 1934 that the annual demand for 
graduates due to deaths and retirements was in the neighbourhood 
of 600, considering that the total number of gainfully employed 
graduates was roughly 20,000 (23,000 in 1935).* The Limburg 
Commission, taking into account actual mortality statistics and the 
grouping of professional men and women by age, arrived at the 
conclusion that only 540 graduates were needed every year to meet 
the demands for replacement. On the other hand, it estimated 
that the annual demand due to expansion in all the professions 
requiring some form of higher studies was between 310 and 230, 
Thus, taking the larger figure for the ‘expansion demand’, 770 
new graduates per year can hope to find work for which they 
were trained. On the other side of the ledger we find that the 
number of students leaving the institutions of higher learning with 
a degree increased from 540 in 1918-19 to 1,485 in 1933. In 
other words the supply is at present nearly twice as large as the 
demand. 

It would lead too far to reproduce in any detail the findings of 
the various sub-committees on each of the professions. The Lim- 
burg report tabulates the final results, indicating the probable 
proportion between demand (due both to replacement and to 
expansion) and supply for the period 1935 to and including 
1939 (see Table IX).^ 

* See p. 7. 

, *’ Philip j. Idenburg, StuAe, Cnsts, Studtecrisis, Amsterdam, 1934, p. 9- 

’ hoc, cit,, p. S97. For a short sunimaty o£ the Limburg Repoit see Dr. 
FhlUp J, Idenburg, ‘L'Etude statisuque du marchd de travail des gradu^s 
^i^liiiyetsttalres aux Pays-Bss’, in Revue de CInstitut Irttemational de Stuttstique, 
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Table TX. Demand and supply for and of college and university 

graduates 

in Holland, 193 5-g 

To a demand — 100 

SuhjEtt 

coliciponds a supply - 

Theology . 

100 (l2S) 

Law 

I 9 S 

Medicine . 

ISO 

Dentistry 

34 S 

Physics 

190 (tzo) 

Chemistry . 

320 

Biology 

. . 210 

Pharmacy . 

3 SO 

Teachers 

260 

Voterinaiy Surgeiy 

125 (60) 

(I25P 

Economics . 

Engineering (Delft) excl. Chemistiy . iSo 

Agriculture, 

. . i?,o 

Total 

190 


While the report emphasizes repeatedly and rightly that the 
figures given in Table IX represent estimates — in the case of 
theology, physics, and veterinary surgeiy and the professions 
corresponding to these studies considerable divergencies of opinion 
became obvious in the course of the inquiry — it is nevertheless 
certain that the rapid increase m student enrolments in Holland 
has led to an over-supply of young graduates in nearly all the pro- 
fessions. The Commission in estimating the probable demand for 
the next four years took every care to discount the temporary 
depression on the market of intellectual work due to the economic 
crisis. 

To complete the picture it may be added that the income of 
intellectual workers in Holland has greatly decreased in comparison 
with the income of manual workers. R, A, Verwey, the Director 
of the Central Bureau for Unemployment Insurance and Place- 
ment, reports that the index figures (1914 = roo) for the incomes 
of a baker and the head of a government department receiving his 
maximum salary in 1935 were 264 and 131 respectively.^ 

On the other hand it is noteworthy that the proportion of 
graduates in professional work is comparatively spealung very 
much smaller in the Netherlands than it is in Germany. It has 

^ As the careers in business and elsewhere are particularly subject to economic 
fluctuations this figure is altogether tentative. 

® R. A, Verwey, ‘De Werkloosheid der Hoofdarbeiders’, in Tijdschrift van dm 
Nederlandschen Werkloasheuh-Raad, vol. xviii, Amsterdam, 1935, P- 198- 
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been mentioned that from 300,000 to 350,000 gainfully employed 
people in Germany have had a higher education. Considering 
that the population of Holland is one-eighth of that of Germany the 
figure of from 30,000 to 33,000 ‘intellectuals’ may be regarded as 
low. Whethertheshareof academically trained people will increase 
beyond the expectations of the Limburg Commission — perhaps 

particularly in business, thus following the example of England 

only the future can show. 


HUNGARY 

Hungary is the only country under consideration which, as has 
been pointed out, had fewer students in 1935 than in 1913. Yet 
it figures amongst those countries which suffer most from the 
unemployment of intellectual workers. This is partly explained 
by the dismemberment of Hungary after the War. The same 
universities which before the War served nearly 19 million people 
are now serving less than g million; while before the War there was 
one student to 1,174 inhabitants, there are now only about 550 
inhabitants per student. To this has to be added another fact. 
While the redistribution of Europe caused an acute demand for 
university graduates in such countries as Romania, Czechoslovakia, 
and many other ‘new* countries, Hungary had to take over large 
masses of officials, teachers, and other professional men who had 
beetr working in the provinces which were lost urrder the Treaty 
of Trianon. They were all crowded together on the small territory 
of the new Hungary, with disastrous results on the market for 
intellectual labour. A census made in 1928 revealed that 53,514. 
academically trained people held jobs of some kind or another , 
while 10,034 were unemployed.* In other words agricultural 
Hungary had at that time approximately one university graduate 
per 136 inhabitants, as compared with one graduate per approxi- 
mately 200 inhabitants in industrially highly developed Germany, 
a country which was itself complaining about the crisis in the pro- 
fessions. These figures need no commentary. 

The situation has changed but little since 1928. The number of 
degrees issued has temained steadily above the number of places 
which have fallen vacant owing to death or retirement. In spite 
o| a .slight decrease in student enrolments approximately 3,200 
students graduate every year, while the replacement demand, even 
' Aladar HadsK, loo. cit. 
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on the basis of the inflated figures of 1928, is estimated by Ladislas 
Acsay to be in the neighbourhood of 1,600 per annum.' The 
actual number of unemployed, not to speak of the sous-classis, is 
not known. It is certainly very high, though a number of them 
have found positions in the army. In 1934 the Government 
created 1,600 emergency posts oflered to unemployed graduates 
under 36 (or 40 if they had served in the War). The salary offered 
was 12 gold dollars per month, and those who accepted had to 
sign a declaration that they were not counting on any kind of pro- 
motion. In spite of these conditions and restrictions, more than 
3,200 graduates meeting all the stipulations applied within a few 
weeks.'' It needs little imagination to visualize the misery lurking 
behind these cold figures. 

Notwithstanding these facts it has been established that there are 
certain agricultural districts in Hungary which can still absorb 
certain types of intellectual workers. More will have to be said 
later about the measures taken or envisaged to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

INDIA 

Reference has been made in previous sections to the acute 
unemployment amongst the educated middle classes in India. 
The mere fact that some nine or ten commissions have been set up 
in various parts of British India during the last ten years to study 
the problem testifies to the extent of that unemployment. Un- 
fortunately it is not possible to give any statistics which would not 
be misleading, as the reports on India but rarely make the dis- 
tinction between graduates of secondary schools and those of 
colleges and universities. The degree of unemployment amongst 
college and university graduates has therefore to be judged by 
inference, using the number of unsuccessful applications for jobs 
in various government departments and elsewhere as a basis. 

The evidence talten by the Sapru Commission in the United 
Provinces (see p. 80) revealed that the competition for any kind 
of government job is extremely keen. In 1934-5 eight posts for 
excise inspectors at a salary of Rs. 80 per month brought 463 
applications, 338 of which came from college and university 

' Ladialas Acsay, Que fairs pour les jeunes intellecivsls sans emploi?, private 
print, Budapest, 1933. 

* Dr. Celta Kdniges, Bericht uber die Lags der sielhniosen Dtplomiertm in 
Vngarn, Report prepared for the purposes of this inquiry, Budapest, 1934. 

4 S 73 g 
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graduates.^ Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector- General of Police in the 
United Provinces, stated in his evidence that 700 persons applied 
in 1934 for 60 vacancies (subordinate clerical positions), amongst 
them 200 college and university graduates.^ Mr. R. C. Srivastava, 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, estimated that 
‘very few, not more than 10-15 per cent., of the educated men are 
probably absolutely unemployed’, but the number of those having 
inadequate employment is not likely to be below 60 to 70 per cent. 
On this basis approximately only 20 per cent, of the educated 
classes have employment in keeping with the standard of their 
educational qualifications. ^ 

Not all professions suffer equally from unemployment. It is 
worst amongst the rank and file of graduates in liberal arts courses ; 
next come law students and to a smaller extent medical graduates, 
The need for better medical services in the villages is acute, but 
physicians tend to congregate in the large cities, where living- 
conditions are better. In the words of the Sapru Report 

‘. . . there is a considerable amount of unemployment prevailing in 
the medical profession in these provinces, due to the tendency of the 
medical practitioners to congregate in big towns, where the remunera- 
tion is higher than in the rural areas, though precise figures are not 
available.’ 

, it is necessary that medical men should be persuaded to settle 
down in rural areas in larger numbers, and for this purpose it is neces- 
sary to subsidize them on a more generous scale than has hitherto been 
done.’ 

There is a shoitage of trained dentists, as quacks ‘sometimes are 
responsible for incalculable injury to the innocent patients’.® 

'The situation in the various engineering professions, in com- 
merce, and in chemistry is very much better. Civil engineers have 
had a difficult time in recent years owing to a conflict of authority 
between the Central Government and the District and Municipal 
Boards, which practically led to a suspension of new appointments, 
Apart from them, however, engineers have on the whole found it 
possible to secure positions. The same applies to chemists, whose 
salaries, however, owing to exploitation on the part of employers, 
are very low. The Sapru Commission itself suggests : ‘The remedy 
for these trained scientific employees is to organize themselves, to 

' S^pm Report, loc. cit., p. 30. “ Ibid., p. a8. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 31-a. + Ibid., p, 58. ® Ibid., p. 67. 
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enable them to deal effectively with unsatisfactory and unsym- 
pathetic employers. The chances of employment for engineers 
and for graduates of commercial courses could be further improved 
in the opinion of the Commission if, apart from the theoretical 
work, they were given a better practical training. 

Very much the same conditions seem to prevail in other parts 
of British India. The Report of the Government of Bengal Un- 
employment Inquiry Committee states:^ 

‘The evidence which has been placed before us to the effect that there 
is considerable unemployment among the Anglo-Indians of Bengal and 
among the educated mrddle-class Bengalis is overwhelming, and we 
have been greatly impressed by the acuteness of the problem and the 
urgent necessity for the adoption of measures for the allevratiorr and 
removal of the present distress and for the prevention of any aggravation 
of the present condrtion of affairs in the future.’ 

At the same time there is a shortage of well- qualified teachers. 
The Commission quotes from the Sadler Report (vol. v, p. 328):^ 

‘A serious deficiency in the numbers of well-qualified teachers is the 
fundamental weakness in the system of secondary and intermediate 
education. It is also the cause of an enormous waste of money and time. 
There is urgent need in Bengal for many thousands of well-trained 
teachers, equipped with a sound knowledge of what they have to teach 
and with a clear comprehension of the aims and methods of a good 
school. ... If the teaching were improved the school life of the average 
high school boy would be shortened by two years.’ 

The Report of the Commission in Madras which sat in 1926, 
using a method of computation which since then has been applied 
in various European countries, comes to the conclusion that the 
ratio of supply and demand of and for graduates in Madras is 
2 to 1 

‘The number of pupils leaving school and college each year, from 
Form III to tire final University Class, for the last five years is computed 
by Mr. Statham at 14,000. Against this must be set the number of 
vacancies available each year. Such a number is hard to get at. But 
accordrng to actuarial calculations the annual occurrence of vacancies 
in any class of employment is 4 per cent. The total number of workers 
given in the last census under the head “State service, local bodies, 

' Ibid , p. 46. ® Loc. cit., p. 4. 

’ Loc. cit., p. 20. The Bengal Report was published in 1934; we are told, 
however, that there is still a lack of qualified teachers at the present time. 

* Loc. cit., p. 4. 
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lawyers, teachers, clerks of all kintla includlug accountants”, is 175,000. 
This does not include medical men in private practice, engineets, dye- 
ing, weaving and agricultural cxpcits. See., not employed by the Slate 
or Local Bodies, but unfortunately the number of these is not so large 
as materially to aflect the calculation. This figure may be taken approxi- 
mately as the number of posts in occupations in which the educated 
middle class is engaged. The number of vacancies likely to occur 
annually being 4 per cent, of 175,000, the proportion of educated men 
seeking employment to the demand for them is thus roughly two to one. 

The Punjab report also comes to the conclusion that there is a 
considerable over-supply of university graduates:' 

‘This general conclusion [that there is an over-supply, £(!.] is sup- 
ported, so far as graduates are concerned, by the evidence given by 
Mr. Woolner in his capacity of Secretary to the Punjab University 
Appointments Board. Careful inquiries made by the Board in 1915-16 
led to the conclusion that the annual output of graduates was just 
about being absorbed. At that time about 400 B.A.’s and B.Sc.’s were 
graduating each year, but the average annual out-turn is now between 
700 and 800, and Mr. Woolner estimated that this number was about 
aoo in excess of requirements.’ 

Very similar statements can be found in the reports of the Com- 
missions in Bombay Presidency (1927) and in Travancore (1928). 
They all go to show that there is considerable unemployment or 
under-employment {sous-classh) in many professions ; that it is due 
primarily to a maldistribution of graduates over the various pro- 
fessions and also between urban and rural areas; and finally— 
more will have to be said of this later — that this maldistribution 
can be traced to a wrong emphasis in education (too much stress 
on higher literary and theoretical studies) which leaves the masses 
of the people illiterate, while there is a growing class of intellectual 
wotkers who find it impossible or are not inclined to live in rural 
areas where their services would be roost needed. 

ITALY 

Italy has in recent years had little unemployment in the pro- 
fessions. Actual statistics are laclcing— the general complaint heard 
in all countries. The satisfactory situation is due to the compara- 
tively small number of graduates leaving the institutions of higher 
learning every year— approximately 9,000, of whom more than 

' Loc. cit., p. 7. 
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2,500 every year are absorbed in government positions; to the 
rapid economic development of the country since the World War, 
which, while it did not improve the general standard of life, 
brought many new industries into existence designed to achieve 
the ‘autarky’, i.e. the self-sufficiency, of the country, for which 
Mussolini has been increasingly striving; and finally to the fact 
that during the last eighteen months to two years large numbers of 
young people have been continually kept under arms, It is hoped 
in Italian circles that many of tlrese young people, including 
graduates, will as they are dismissed from the army find work in 
the new Empire. 

Yet there seems to be a certain measure of maldistribution here, 
too. Giorgio del Vecchio in his report, written before the African 
expedition, points^ out that the agricultural provinces of the south 
send a large contingent of students to the universities, few of 
whom study such subjects as agriculture or veterinary science, 
in which field there is a need for candidates, particularly in view 
of the Government’s determination to colonize the waste land in 
Italy. On the other hand too many prepare themselves for state 
positions, which is fully understandable in a country in which the 
State means everything. Anticipating a later chapter, it is inter- 
esting to note that the corporations and the national and local 
organizations of the Fascist Party which stand next to the Govern- 
ment have seen themselves obliged to create new positions for 
university graduates who could not find official government posts. 

JAPAN 

Our analysis of the development of student enrolments has shown 
that student numbers in Japan have grown more rapidly than any- 
where else. In 1934 the Japanese universities had more than seven 
times as many students as in 1913. To this increase in enrolments 
corresponds an increase in graduations. Owing to the reorganiza- 
tion of higher education after 1919, no comparable pre-War 
figures of diplomas issued are available. A publication of the 
Central Government Employment Bureau in Tokyo, dated March 
1935,^ contains, however, not only full indications about the 

’ Loc. cit., p. 20, 

* We owe a great debt to Dr. Iwao Ayusawa of the Tokyo Branch of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and to Profeasor Kamil of the I.L.O. in Geneva, for 
giving us access to this publication, which unfortunately has appeared only in 
Japanese, 
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number of graduations since 1925 but also complete data on the 
unemployment situation. According to this report the number of 
graduates from all types of institutions of higher learning increased 
34 times between 1925 and 1934, viz. from 6,133 to 15.048. In 
reality the increase has been less marked, as certain schools were 
included in 1934 which were not included in 1925. Never tireless, 
the increase in the number of graduates per annum has been very 
substairtial and continues for the time being. 

It is therefore not surprising that, in spite of the stupendous 
industrial development of Japan during the last fifteen years and 
the expansion of its political sphere on the mainland, the country 
has not been able to absorb all these new graduates. The Central 
Employment Bureau keeps a close record of the graduates actually 
placed every year, the figures being furnished by the institutions 
of higher learning, which keep in contact with the graduates. From 
this record it appears that the percentage of graduates who found 
positions in the year of their graduation, as shown in Table X, has 
decreased considerably since 1935. 

Table X. Employment of college and university graduates in Japan 
during the year following graduation, 1925-34 


(In peicontagcs o£ the total number of graduates) 



Employed 

In 

independent 

podtiom 

Doms 

poH-graduate 

work 

Vneinployed 

Others 


I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

I 93 S . 

Pei cent. 
66'6 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 
8-7 

Per cent. 
12*4 

Per cent. 
13‘3 

1926 . 

S 9 -I 

5-9 

• « 1 

34-9 

10 I 

1937 . 

64-9 

6*0 

S -3 

14-9 

8-9 

1938 . 

S 3 9 

6*0 

5-4 

3 S '9 

8.8 

1939 . 

JO'S 

S -3 

6.6 

21*3 

16 8 

1930 ■ 


S -7 

II'I 

41 0 

1931 ■ 

36'o 

6*0 

IZ'O 

35 6 

20*4 

1933 • 

38-4 

6*1 

JO'S 

33 7 

33*3 

1933 - 

43-7 

S -4 

iO’9 

31-5 

19 s 

1934 • 

44'9 

6-6 

IP'S 

19 9 

i7'8 


The lesson of this table is plain. The first column, giving the 
percentage of those who found employment, is the most revealing 
as it reflects most clearly the situation on the labour market. We 
note a more or less steady decrease from 1925 to 1931 — the year 
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when the economic crisis reached its climax in Japan — followed 
by a substantial improvement in 1932-4. The third column, 
giving the number of those who went in for post-graduate studies, 
gives the inverse picture ; the pei'centage of post-graduate students 
is highest duiing the years of the depression in the labour market. 
It is unfoitunate that nothing is known about those who help to 
swell the percentages in column 5. It can be assumed, however, 
that a large section of them arc to be counted as unemployed. In 
1930 the official statistics actually record the two groups, i.e. 
‘unemployed’ and ‘others’, in one. The increase in the number of 
unemployed needs no emphasis. 

The table also allows of the conclusion that the diminishing 
chances of employment for graduates are due to an over-supply of 
graduates rather than a decreasing demand for their services. The 
years from 1925 to 1929 were years of prosperity and expansion; 
nevertheless, the percentage of those who found employment 
during these years shows a marked decline. Some absolute figures 
will help to make this clear. The number of graduates who found 
employment within the first year of graduation actually increased 
between 1925 and 1929 from 6,133 10,126. The number of 

graduates leaving school increased during the same period from 
9,208 to 22,959. 

The burden of unemployment was unevenly distributed over 
the various professions and careers. Table XI indicates for the 
years 1925-34 what percentage of graduates of some of the chief 
faculties found employment within the year. 

The advantage which the sciences, engineering and agriculture, 
have over law and economics is obvious. While the chances of 
employment of law and social science graduates diminish sharply 
until 1931, and improve only gradually during the years which 
follow, we find not only that the graduates in science, engineering, 
and agriculture suffered less during the depression but that 
their chances of employment have recovered more quickly since. 
To all intents and purposes there is no unemployment in these 
fields to-day. The medical profession is becoming gradually over- 
crowded and the chances for finding a livelihood in medicine are 
diminishing. Japan had in 1934 roughly 45,000 physicians or one 
physician per (approximately) i ,050 inhabitants. If both graduates 
of medical schools and the total population continue to increase at 
the present rate there will be one physician to every 500 inhabitants 
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in ten. years from now. 'Fhe official statistics unfortunately offer 
no information on the degree of unemployment amongst candi- 
dates for the teaching profession for the years after 1929. We are 
informed, however, by our Japanese correspondent, Professor 
Kalcehi, that this profession has to be classed to-day amongst those 
which suffer most acutely from overcrowding. 

Table XL Employmeni of graduates in Japan {within year of 
graduation) according to faculties 


(In percentages of ihe total numbei of graduates in each faculty) 



Laio and 
Social and 
Political 
Science! 

Science and 
Ensmeermg 

Agriculiure 

Medicine 

and 

Phai macy 

Teaching 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pei cent. 

igas 

56-6 

8o‘6 

.W."! 

7 S-S 

97-1 


52-9 

79-0 

63-1 

S9’t 

80 0 

1927 

6 S '7 

76-3 

60-7 

73'1 

89 'S 

1938 

46-3 

73-3 

49 -S 

69-3 

86-0 

1939 

38 'I 

76-0 

S8'6 

70 'S 

70-9 

1930 

39-0 

6o'9 

S 7-1 

45'5 

. . 

1931 

30-3 

S2'4 

SI-3 

48 'S 

, 1 

1932 

30'6 

59-0 

Sn 3 

49'3 

. . 

193.I 

36-6 

65-4 

62-4 

46’5 

. , 

1934 

38-4 

74-6 

61-4 

47M 



The admirable publication of the Central Employment Bureau 
also contains a table showing the shifts in the average monthly 
income of graduates obtaining their first employment. According 
to this table the average monthly income of recent graduates who 
have found employment in business and banking institutions de- 
creased from 80U0 yen per montli in 1927 to 6577 yen in 1929. 
From 1930 to 1934 the averages are given separately for employees 
in the administrative branches (law and social science graduates) 
and for technical experts. For the first group the average incomes 
decreased from 69-45 yen to 65-52 yen per month, while the 
corresponding figures for technical experts are 77-75 yen and 72-82 
yen respectively. These figures do not necessarily indicate a 
lowering of the price of intellectual labour — ^to determine this 
question they would have to be compared with the general indices 
fot prices and wages — ^but they do reflect the greater demand for 
technically trained people revealed in the last table. 
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LATVIA 

In 1933 Mr. Anskar Schnore of the University of Riga contri- 
buted a report for the purposes of our inquiry, from which it 
appears that at that time the professions in Latvia were in danger 
of becoming rapidly overcrowded. The total number of profes- 
sional men and women gainfully occupied was in the neighbour- 
hood of 7,000, to whom corresponded nearly 8,500 students in the 
institutions of higher learning. Though the ‘mortality’ amongst 
students was high, many of them leaving the university without 
a degree, the supply of graduates every year numbering approxi- 
mately 500 greatly exceeded the demand due to death and retire- 
ment, which was estimated to be roughly 200 per annum. At the 
same time the demand due to expansion, which was very consider- 
able after the War, Latvia being a new country, was shrinking 
rapidly, partly owing to the economic depression and chiefly 
because of the large number of new positions which had been filled 
between 1920 and 1930. Many graduates were taking positions 
which did not require university training. 

The report is particularly interesting because it points out a 
phenomenon which is evident also in a country like Switzerland; 
the lessened chances for emigration of university graduates (in 
Switzerland especially many engineers emigrated before the War). 
Of the very much smaller number of graduates from the University 
of Riga before the War, more than half found employment in the 
vast regions of Russia, where an urgent need and the best possible 
prospects existed for academically trained persons. After the War, 
not only did emigration to Russia become practically impossible, 
but any emigration to overseas countries came to a complete 
standstill. This closing up of an important avenue to gainful work 
obviously aggravated the situation in Latvia. 

Since the report of Mr. Schnore was written, far-reaching 
measures have been talcen by the Latvian Government both to 
procure work for graduates and to reduce student enrolments, 
with the result that the Latvian Ministry of Social Affairs was able 
to inform the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris in 193 5 
that the unemployment of young graduates had ceased to be a 
problem in Latvia.’^ More of this anon. 

‘ ‘Mesures prises pour combattre le ch6mage des intellectuels’, in Coopiralion 
Intellectudle, nos. Ss-6. Paris, 193s, P- 419- 

4373 T 
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THE ‘UNEMPLOYMENT’ OF 
SWEDEN 

On March 22, 1933, Mr. Anderson, representative for Norr- 
koping, asked the Minister of Education, Mr. Engberg, in the 
Swedish Parliament whether the Government was going to act 
upon a suggestion made by the student body of the University of 
Upsala, to investigate the prospects for employment of university 
graduates and to bring out a report which might help the students 
and their pareitts in the choice of the student’s career. A lively 
discussion followed, which resulted in the autumn of 1933 in the 
appointment of two experts, Professor Sven Wicksell of Lund and 
Tor Jerneman of Stockholm. Having brought the whole apparatus 
of scientific investigation into play, they completed their report 
in September 1935.^ It contains a most careful analysis of the 
numerical development of higher education in Sweden from 1900 
onwards, paying special attention to the increase in the number of 
diplomas issued and attempting a forecast in the light of recent 
trends. It gives by age the numbers of professional people gain- 
fully occupied, figures which in the absence of complete profes- 
sional statistics had to be secured with the help of some thirty 
professional organizations. The same organizations also provided 
indications as to the actual unemployment in their professions in 
1934 and 1935 and information about average incomes. On the 
basis of all these data and a detailed consideration of raoitalily 
rates and yearly retirements the authors of the report attempt to 
determine the probable future demand, due both to death and 
retirement and to increasing needs for professional services. They 
come to the conclusion that, at least as far as the next few years ate 
concerned, the intellectual careers in Sweden will suffer from a 
considerable measure of overcrowding, due primarily to an over- 
supply of graduates. Their findings are summarized in T able XII.^ 

The first column, estimating the supply of graduates, is based 
on the present enrolments, i.e. it applies to the period ending 1939 
or 1940. Column 2, estimating the demand due to death and 
retirement, applies to the same period, while column 3 indicates 
that this demand will grow as time goes on owing to the fact that 
the number of professional people increased continuously duiing 
the^last generation. To the comparatively small number of persons 

, I t>. 7. We are greatly indebted to Mias Kerstin Berggren of the Univer.* 
Lvtnd for the translation of the most relevant sections of the report. 

?'L.oo, oit„ p. 370. 
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who some thirty years ago graduated, and who established them- 
selves or found employment, corresponds a small demand due to 
death or retirement at the present time. That demand is bound 
to be very much larger when the graduates of the twenties and 
early thirties who were absorbed into gainful professional work 
reach their limit of life or activity. 

Table XII. Supply of and demand for graduates of institutions of 
higher learning in Sweden 


(Absolute figures) 


Subject 

Supply of nem 
graduates (esti- 
mate on basis 
of present 
enrolments) 

Demand due 
to replace- 
ment (near 
futme) 

Demand due 
to replace- 
ment (over 
longer 
period) 

General 
estimate 
of demand 
due to 
expansion 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Theology 

130 

65 

8S 

Small 

Law 

170 

no 

150 

Rather large 

Medicjne 

ISO 

so 

8S 

Considerable 

Philosophy and Aits, 
including teacheis 

38s 

100 

250 

Moderate 

in secondaiy schools 

aoo 

S° 

80 

Limited 

Engineering . 

ayo 

100 

170 

Large 

Surveying 

20 

10 

10 

Limited 

Veterinary Science . 

IS 

10 

IS 

Very small 

Dentistry 

140 

20 

SS 

Considerable 

Pharmacy 

40 

40 

4S 

Limited 

Forestry 

IS 

10 

20 

Small 

Economics 

no 

10 

45 

Large 


While the demand due to needs for replacement can be pretty 
accurately calculated, the two Swedish experts feel that the possible 
additional demand — due to economic changes, new inventions, a 
better appreciation of medical services, the extension of educa- 
tional facilities, and many other factors whose development it is 
difficult to foresee— is so uncertain that it cannot be determined 
quantitatively. In other words they are not prepared to go as 
far as the Limburg Commission in Holland, which attempted to 
predict this additional demand at least for the period ending 1939. 
Yet their statements, as given in column 4, that the additional 
demand is likely to be ‘small’, or ‘large’, or ‘limited’ indicate 
general trends and become really helpful when read in conjunction 
with the very detailed explanations given. If one reads, for instance, 
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that according to the official statistics there is only one physician 
per 2,428 (1932) inhabitants in Sweden, and that various measures 
arc being contemplated to increase medical facilities in all parts 
of Sweden, one feels not only that the authors of the repoit are 
justified in expecting a considerable increase in the number of 
places for physicians, but that the future of recent medical 
graduates is not as hopeless as might be concluded from a simple 
comparison of columns i, 2, and 3. Again the fact that the possi- 
bilities for expansion in the teaching profession (secondary schools) 
are ‘limited’, -while the actual supply of graduates greatly exceeds 
the demand due to simple replacement, can be taken as an indica- 
tion of a real overcrowding. 

On the whole it appears from the report that, as has been 
stated, there is likely to be a not inconsiderable increase of 
unemployment or undcr-employment amongst Swedish graduates 
during the next few years ; that, provided student enrolments do 
not continue to increase at the present rate, the situation will 
improve after that period ; and that even in spite of such improve- 
ment certain professions will remain overcrowded unless, % way 
of a better distribution over the various faculties or by other 
measures, student enrolment in faculties preparing for these pro- 
fessions can be reduced.^ 

SWITZERLAND 

Unemployed college and university graduates in Switzerland 
are entitled to apply to the cantonal employment exchanges and 
to the Federal Labour Department in Bern for help to find work 
in the same way as unemployed workers of any other category. 
While most of the unemployed intellectual workers do not take 
advantage of this right — particularly those who count on estab- 
lishing themselves in independent practice — a substantial part of 
them appears in the official statistics. In 1935 the Federal Office of 
Industries, Arts and Crafts, and Labour reported that approximately 
one thousand persons belonging to the professional groups requir- 
ing some form of higher education had registered since 1933* 

, ' It IS obviously impossible to do justice in a few paragraphs to the report of 

fi-v-eti Wicksell and Tor Jerneman, remarkable both, for its methods and as 
result^. We hope that it may soon be translated and thus be made available to 
j a wider public outside Sweden. 

*,;‘Jdesure3 prises pout combattre le chdmage des intelleotuels’, in Coc^iratm 
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Unfortunately this figure is not very helpful, not only because 
it obviously covers only a section of the unemployed intellectuals, 
but also because, on the other hand, it includes to a large extent 
persons who have not had a full college or university training. 

More relevant and reliable information has been secured through 
an inquiry carried out in 1935 by the University of Zrrrich under 
Professor H. von Meyenburg, then Rector of the University. The 
Unrversity of Zurich is not only the largest Swiss university, but 
as it is of particularly high standing and located in the largest city 
in Switzerland, it may be assumed that any difficulties in finding 
work encountered by graduates of the University of Zurich apply 
to the same or an even larger extent to the graduates of other Swiss 
universities. 

During the months of March and April 1935 the University of 
Zurich sent a questionnaire to all its Swiss graduates of the years 
1930-4, soliciting the following information: (i) occupation since 
graduation, i.e. whether established in independent practice or 
employed; if employed, whether in a permanent or a temporary 
position; if unemployed, whether wholly or partially; (2) income 
at time of answering questionnaire, i.e. whether sufficient, not 
altogether sufficient, insufficient, or no income; (3) type of work 
obtained, i.e. the degree to which the work obtained corresponds 
to the training received. One thousand one bundled and sixteen 
questionnaires were sent out, of which 974 or 87-3 per cent, were 
returned, a very high percentage, emphasizing the representative 
character of the inquiry. The answers revealed that of the 974 
graduates replying : 210 (31 -6 per cent.) had established themselves 
in independent practice ; 3 33 (34' i per cent.) had found permanent 
employment; 163 (i6'7 per cent.) had secured temporary employ- 
ment; 186 (i9'i per cent.) — mostly medical graduates — ^had posi- 
tions as assistants in institutes and clinics (partly unpaid); 14 (i'4 
per cent.) were doing post-graduate work; 14 (1-4 per cent.) 
women graduates did not want to exercise their profession; 43 
(4-4 per cent.) were totally unemployed, white 12 (i'2 per cent.) 
were partially unemployed. In the light of these figures it appears 
that the number of those who were actually unemployed was very 
low. 

The importance of the inquiry resides, however, in the answers 
to the questions concerning income and suitability of work. 
These answers show that the ‘unemployment’ amongst intellectual 
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workers takes the form of insuflicicnt incomes and imder-employ- 
ment (sotis-dass^s) rather than total unemployment. Only 343 
( 3 S ‘3 P^’-' cent.) had an income sufficient to live on, 93 (9-6 per 
cent.) had an income not altogether sufficient, 264 (27-2 per cent.) 
considered their income insufficient, to whom have to be added 
186 (i9'i per cent.) who had assistants’ incomes, which are on the 
whole very small. Seventy-nine (7-9 per cent) had no income at 
all, while 9 (0-9 per cent.) did not reply to the questions regarding 
income.^ Seven hundred and ninety-five (81 -8 per cent.) declared 
they had found work in the line of their training, 60 (6-2 per cent.) 
found their work only partially suitable, 48 (4-9 per cent.) had 
secured work not in line with their training, while 71 (7-2 per cent.) 
had no gainful occupation. Even if these figures are not pressed 
too hard, owing to the latitude allowed the graduates to determine 
themselves the degree of sufficiency which their incomes had 
reached, it is obvious that the number of those who were not 
able to make a sufficient living and the proportion of the sous- 
class^s was very much larger than the number of the actually 
unemployed. These findings bear out the assumption — and this 
applies as a general rule to all countries — ^that simple unemploy- 
ment statistics for professional people are a very inadequate means 
of determining the economic status of the professions and the 
degree of their overcrowding. 

As it is not relevant for the purposes of our international study 
we do not intend to enlarge on the differences in the position of 
graduates of the different faculties. Suffice it to say that the 
prospects for graduates of the Arts and Science Faculty, as revealed 
by the Zurich inquiry, are particularly bad. While, of the total 
number of graduates of all ffie faculties who replied, only 5-6 per 
cent, were wholly or partially unemployed, we find that 10 percent, 
of the science graduates were wholly without work and 14-8 per 
cent, of the graduates of the arts courses (humanities) were wholly 
or partially unemployed. Of the graduates of the two branches of 
this faculty i2'2 and 20 per cent, respectively had no income, as 
compared with only 7-9 per cent, of the graduates of all faculties, 
while 14' 8 and 13 -9 per cent, respectively were sms~clmis, as 
coihpared with only 4-9 per cent, of the total number of graduates. 

figures lose somewhat in weight owing to the fact that the question- 
did pot, define the term ‘sufficient ifieome’, but left it to the judgement of 
ii‘_, j..„i determine what he meant by it. 
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Similar figures exist for the graduates of the Polytechnical 
School in Zurich, which for years has kept in close contact with 
its former students. Unfortunately many of these figures are 
not available for publication. Suffice it, therefore, to say that the 
degree of unemployment amongst the graduates of the Poly- 
technical School has in recent years been greater than amongst the 
university graduates, partly because they were more directly 
affected by the economic depression and partly because of the 
growing restrictions on emigration to other countries. In pre-War 
years and even after the War Swiss engineers, because of their 
exceptional qualifications, due to the very high standards at the 
Polytechnical School, were sought after in all parts of the world. 
To-day they are amongst the chief victims not only of the economic 
depression but of a barren nationalism which is more interested in 
passports than in qualifications. 

U.S.A. 

The United States of America are the country of committees 
and commissions, of research councils and institutes, of congresses 
and study conferences, of inquiries, surveys, and investigations, of 
reports and monographs, the country in wlfich newspapers and 
magazines vie with colleges and universities in educating the public 
on everything that is supposed to be worth knowing. The desire 
to learn and to understand which is reflected in all these efforts is 
magnificent: the results, alas, are less satisfactory. It has become 
practically impossible to find one’s way through the jungle of 
publications of every kind dealing with so large a subject as the 
unemployment of college and university graduates and related 
problems. Much of the material produced is irrelevant, more of 
it deals with such narrow aspects of our problem, or is based on 
surveys of such small areas, that it does not help to arrive at any 
evaluation of more than local importance. The detail outgrows 
the whole. Other material is definitely coloured by the wishful 
thinking of its authors, who represent various interests, whether 
those of the professional organization, the employer, or the 
politician. Synthetic studies, viewing the entire problem and seeing 
it it! its national and historical setting, are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

This is not said in any spirit of criticism. Europeans overlook 
only too easily the tremendous spaces which separate the various 
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parts of the United States from each other, nor do they appreciate 
the great differences which exist between these parts. The United 
States themselves arc only slowly reaching the point where they 
begin to consider themselves as one great unit, divided into forty- 
eight states and yet one. It is to be hoped that, as this realization 
grows, the American organiaing genius will devise ways and means 
to co-ordinate research on a national basis, to turn the jungle of 
unrelated researches and publications on social and educational 
problems into a wood which the investigator endeavouring to 
measure its depth and extent will be able to enter without fear of 
losing his way at every turn. This is an aspect of ‘educational 
planning’ which deserves more attention than it receives at piescnt, 
but which obviously falls outside the scope of this report. 

Under these circumstances any generalizations must of necessity 
be very tentative and should be talcen as such. They will be useful 
only in so far as they indicate the direction which further and 
better co-ordinated efforts at research might take. 

One point is obvious. In talking of the status of college and 
university graduates in the United States, a difference has to be 
made between the graduates of liberal arts colleges and the undei- 
graduate courses of the universities on the oire hand, and the 
products of post-graduate and professional schools of college rank 
on the other. The latter educate primarily candidates for definite 
professions, e.g. the medical profession, the various engineering 
professions, or to a lesser degree the profession of law. The former, 
on the other hand, give above all a general education, though they 
may include certain ‘vocational’ courses, training the students in 
certain skills. These ‘skills’ are usually themselves of a general 
type supposed to fit the student for a great many careers. There 
are, of course, some exceptions to this general rule, the main one 
being the work accomplished by the undergraduate institutions for 
the training of teachers. In so far as they enrol students who 
pursue the definite plan of training for a teaching career, these 
undergraduate institutions have to be assimilated to the other 
professional schools, and their graduates will be subject to the 
: laws of supply and demand which are in operation in the market 
jjfpr professional labour. 

It follows from this distinction that even so rapid an increase 
undergraduate! enrolments as America has witnessed during 
iWftWentv vears does not necessarily cause an overcrowding 
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in the professions. It may of course lead to it if a very large number 
of college students after graduation turn to the graduate schools. 
For the time being the majority of American college students 
terminate their studies with graduation. They many or they find 
employment of some kind or they remain unemployed. If they 
remain unemployed, the crucial question arises whether they 
remain unemployed because they have been to college. Only if 
this question can be answered in the affirmative is it justifiable to 
speak of the unemployment of college and univeisity graduates as 
distinct from the general unemployment problem. In other words 
it would have to be proved that college graduates find it more 
difficult as a result of the training they have received to secure 
employment than those who have not had a college training. The 
greater difficulty might be due either to the existence of an 
‘academic complex’ on the part of the graduate, who thinks him- 
self too good to accept anything but certain high and well-paid 
types of work, or to a deformation of his general abilities which 
renders him incapable of doing anytliing but certain forms of 
white-collar work. 

It is probably tiue to say that the American colleges cannot on the 
whole be accused either of creating the ‘academic complex’ or of 
destroying the student’s ability to enter practically any kind of job 
which does not need a prolonged and highly specialized training. 
There are few or no traces of the Verhildung which characterize 
the products of many European institutions of higher learning. 
The American college graduate is ready to put on an overall and 
to accept practically any kind of job offered him. Even if he has 
to accept some menial job in a filling-station he probably does not 
feel himself sous-classi, because he will only consider it as a 
stepping-stone to greater things. In this he is not mistaken. There 
can be no doubt that the well-educated college graduate has even 
to-day a real chance to get ahead, and that his chances are better 
than those of his fellows who did not have the privilege of a 
college education. In 1931 and 1933 the American Management 
Association produced one of the few available general reports on 
the prospects of college graduates, which contains some very 
pertinent information on this point.* It states that 60 per cent, of 
the country’s graduates were in business of some sort or other. 

‘ ‘The Supply of and Demand for College Graduates’, in Pmcmnel, vol. vlii, 
nos. 3-4, New York, 1933, pp. 67 if. 
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Tlicy were increasingly holding responsible and well-paid posi- 
tions. In 1910 only 21 per cent, of the supervisory staff and 
professional positions were occupied by college graduates. That 
share grew to 23-3 per cent, in 1920 and to 26-6 per cent, in 1930, 
It was estimated at the same time that by 1940 they would bold 
33-9 per cent, of these positions. It would be futile to quarrel 
about decimal points — the very personnel of the group which 
made these statements and estimates, composed as it was of some 
of the most outstanding business experts in America, lends weight 
to them. 

Under these circumstances we are justified in assuming that 
whatever unemployment existed amongst college graduates in 
recent years was primarily due to the depression. Recent reports 
fully bear out this contention. Occupations of March 1936' quotes 
Mr. W. Emerson Gentzler of Columbia University as saying that 75 
per cent, of the June 1935 graduates had found work by September 
1935, The same article mentions that of 460 Princeton graduates 
1 70 had found employment by September 1935. Only 46 remained 
unemployed, as the rest had either gone in for further studies or 
were otherwise occupied. Trinity College, Haitford, reported only 
S per cent, of its graduates unemployed. The 1936 outlook appears 
to he even better. In a recent article in the Nezo York Times'^ 
Mr. Robert F. Moore, Secretary of Appointments, Columbia 
University, refers to a nation-wide survey of sixly-one leading 
universities and technical schools,^ indicating ‘that compared with 
1935 employment opportunities have doubled for the class of 1936, 
and that salaries are higher by an average of |io per month. 
Although a few schools reported only a 20 per cent, increase in 
employment calls, several institutions can show increases of 200 
to 500 per cent. Starting salaries have returned to the pre- 
depression average of $100 per month, with many companies 
paying as high as 1125. Mr. Moore believes that early in the 
autumn 90 per cent, of the 1936 class of Columbia will be started 
in business. 

However, a few reservations must be made. There are obviously 

; ‘College Graduates’, in Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magasine, 
March 1936, p. s8a. 

Robert F. Moore, ‘Jobs for the Graduate’, in New York Times, May 31, 1936* 
■ Report: Rmployrneiit demand for University graduates 0/1936, prepared by 
! Family Economics Bureau, North-iWeBtem National Life Insurance Company, 
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failures amongst college graduates. Some might have failed what- 
ever education they were given. Yet there are others who became 
failures because they went to college. We have already spoken of 
them; of their inability to live up even to the minimum intellectual 
efforts required in college; of the sense of failure which seizes 
them as they grapple with tasks they are unable to master. Better 
methods of selection might have guided them into channels and 
occupations more germane to their natural gifts. They are indeed 
verUldet, distorted. 

Furthermore, it is inevitable that the number of well-paid, 
responsible jobs to which college graduates aspire in turning to 
business are limited under the present economic system. The 
saturation-point has not been reached, but is bound to be reached 
some day, when the supply of college graduates will exceed the 
demand not only in the more highly paid positions but even in the 
lower forms of ‘white-collar’ work. At that time the American 
ideas of education will be put to an extreme test. College graduates 
will have to accept menial positions, knowing that they are not a 
stepping-stone, and that they can hardly expect to reach executive 
positions in the business world or elsewhere. If at that crucial point 
they remain satisfied, happy in the possession of the general educa- 
tion and the skills college gave them, then much of the American 
dream of a happier and fuller life will be realized. Incidentally 
America will have a new social order, in which education rather than 
wealth will be considered the highest good, education for its own 
values and not as a means to acquiring wealth. That hour has not 
come yet, but one wonders whether, in view of the test which is 
to come some day, both colleges and their students should not be 
directing their efforts towards a clearer understanding of the final 
and inevitable results of present-day educational philosophies and 
policies. 

Turning to the graduates of professional schools and highly 
specialized courses, we are in danger of losing ourselves in con- 
jecture. With all their marvellous research equipment the United 
States have so far not produced anything which could be com- 
pared with the work accomplished in Holland or in Sweden, with 
either the Limburg or the Wicksell Report. As an emergency 
project to give work to unemployed ‘white-collar’ workers a study 
is being made at present of the ‘Economic Status of Alumni’. We 
are told that twenty-five institutions of higher learning have already 
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declared their willingness to co-operate in this scheme, carried out 
tinder the auspices of the Office of Education and under the super- 
vision of Dr. Walter Grcenleaf.* It does not seem to be the inten- 
tion, however, to make a survey comparable to those of the two 
European countries mentioned. In the absence of such a general 
study of the situation in the professions and of their economic 
prospects we have to fall back on the occasional surveys and 
studies of individual professions — ‘occasional’ being a very inade- 
quate. term, for the number of these surveys is legion, and so are 
their findings. 

In sttch professions as medicine, architecture, or engineering, 
which require a prolonged and highly specialized training, it is 
essential that those who have undergone such training should find 
work in their own particular field. A substantial over-supply of 
young graduates not only threatens the economic status of these 
professions and their standards, it also constitutes waste of capital 
and energy, for many of those who have been trained partly at the 
expense of society and often with great sacrifice to themselves will 
not be able to render the highly specialized services for which they 
have qualified. Whether this point has been reached by any pro- 
fession in the United States is another question. 

In his epoch-maldng report on Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada,* Abraham Flexner spoke of an enormous over- 
production M uneducated and ill-trained medical practitioners. 
The report/was indeed epoch-maldng because it did more than 
anything else to crystallize the efforts for a belter organization of 
the medical profession and the improvement of medical education. 
It is due to this better organization that we are to-day more fully 
informed about the medical profession than about any other group. 
Yet even here it has to be said, es schwankt ihr Bild in der Geschichte. 
The Final Report of the Commission on Medical Education^ suggests 
that the profession is overcrowded or at least is very near that 
point. It emphasizes that the supply of new graduates greatly 
exceeds the demand due to the decease of practising physicians, 
as phown in Table XIII. 

i'_ ’ 

~ Sekoal and Society, June 6 , 1936, p. 766. 

l-'l A Abraham Hexner, Medical Education in the United States and Canada, E 
Ad the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 
Apfk, 1910. 

tRefiort of the ConiitassioH on Medical Education, Office of the Directpr 
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Table XIII. Death of physicians and graduates of approved medical 
schools in the U.S.Ad 



3:929 

1930 

J93X 

J932 

Death of Physicians 

3,797 

3,943 

2,9S3 


Graduates of approved medical 
schools in U.S A. 

4,446 

1 

43565 1 

4,73 s 

4.936 


In addition, 250-400 graduates of foreign medical schools were 
at that time approved annually by the various state medical boards. 
Considering that at that time the proportion of physicians to total 
population was i to 787 one might feel that the still unsatisfied 
demand could not possibly absorb the 2,000 and more additional 
physicians every year. Nor can there be any doubt that the position 
of many medical practitioners during the depression period was 
very difficult. 

On the other hand we possess authoritative statements that the 
medical needs of the American people are far from satisfied and 
that under present circumstances they cannot be satisfied owing 
to the high cost of medical services. The Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, whose report appeared with an introduction by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, then Secretary of the Interior, contains some 
highly significant data on this subject.^ In quoting from Rolls H. 
Britten^ it shows that the death-rate of insured people belonging to 
the poorer classes is considerably higher than the death-rate of the 
more well-to-do groups (Table XIV): 

Table XIV, Death~rates from all causes, excluding accidents 
{United Statesy 

Death-rate 

Occupational class per 1,000 

Piofeasional and semi-professional , 3-37 

Skilled ...... 3-67 

Semi-skilled , . . , , 4'S3 

Unskilled (exclusive of farm labourers) . 4^77 

This table is, of course, not conclusive evidence that the higher 
death-rate amongst the poor is due to a lack of medical care. 

’ Final Report of the Commission on Medical Education, loc. cit., pp. gi-z. 

* The Costs of Medical Care, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933. 

* Rolls II. Britten, ‘Occupational Mortality as Indicated in Life Insurance 

Records for the years 1915-36’, in Public Health R^orts, vol. xlv, no. 3a, May 
1930, + The Costs (if Medical Care, loc. cit., p. 40. 
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Maliuitrition and poor housing-conditions obviously claim their 
loll of lives. However, if read in conjunction with another table 
of lire same report it becomes evident that a lack of adequate 
medical care has something to do with the higher death-rates, 
This further Table (see Table XV) reveals that the percentage of 
persons with small incomes who do not benefit by regular medical 
services is indeed considerable. The data given in the Table are 
based on the records for 38,668 individuals in 8,639 white families 
surveyed in 12 consecutive months (1928-31). 

Table XV. hulividuals toho receive no medical, dental, or eye care 

[United Statesy 


Family income 

Percentage who 
received no cai e 

Under 5 fi,aoo 

46'6 

1 , 300 - 8,000 .... 

43'2 

2,000-3,000 .... 

37-3 

3,000-5,000 .... 

33'4 

5,000-10,000 

24’4 

10,000 and over 

13-8 

All incomca .... 

38 -a 


We further learn from the report® that the geographical dis- 
tribution of medical practitioners is very uneven. In 1930 there 
was only one physician to every 1,431 inhabitants in South 
Carolina as against i to 282 in the district of Columbia. While 
physicians in the district of Columbia certainly serve a wider 
territory than Washington, and while the strain and excitement of 
politics may require a high degree of medical attention, it can be 
assumed that the district of Columbia is very much better served 
than the population of South Carolina. The Committee also 
points out that there is a maldistribution as regards general 
practitioners and specialists. It is estimated that the number of 
specialists charging high fees could be reduced by 40 per cent,, 
while the number of general practitioners should be increased. 

The report even goes so far as to attempt a calculation of the 
optimum number of medical practitioners required in the United 
States, and arrives at the conclusion that on the basis of 1929 
■'^li.^t'offlntately 174,000 physicians would be necessary to give the 
care required by the people of the United States ‘if then 

^ T.oc. Clt„ pp, 1965. 
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physical and mental defects and disorders are to receive preventive, 
diagnostic, and therapeutic treatment consistent with present-day 
standards of adequacy.’* The actual number of practitioners in 
1929 was in the neighbourhood of 142,000. 

Many of these figures and estimates have been hotly contested 
and it cannot be the task of this report to determine to what extent 
they are right or wrong. Yet we have given them in some detail, 
as they offer an excellent example of the kind of problems which 
have to be faced if an adequate answer is to be given to the ques- 
tion whether a profession is overcrowded or not. The final answer 
cannot be arrived at by the physicians alone, some of whom might 
be tempted to put the maintenance of monopoly prices for their 
services above the common weal. It will need the assiduous efforts 
of economists and social workers, co-operating with the medical 
profession, to determine to what extent existing medical needs can 
be met by offering medical services at a price attainable for those 
who now have to go without it, on the understanding of course 
that the practitioners themselves must be assured of a reasonable 
income and that the best possible standards must be safeguarded. 
Only when the possibilities offered by medical insurance or other 
forms of socialized medicine have been fully and dispassionately 
explored will it be possible to discover whether the medical pro- 
fession in the United States is overcrowded. Simply to point out 
existing needs is not enough. The ways and means to satisfy them 
are determined by the economic structure of the time and by the 
social order within which the professional services are to be 
performed. 

Space forbids us to give a detailed account of the situation in 
other professions, even as far as the limitations of available relevant 
data would permit. We have to be satisfied with a few very short, 
and for that reason superficial, characterizations which may serve 
as examples and nothing more. The legal profession seems to have 
come close to a state of overcrowding, .though the number of 
lawyers in proportion to the population of the continental United 
States has actually decreased from 15 1 per 100,000 inhabitants in 
1900 to 133 in 1910, 125 in 1920, and 140 in 1930.** The number 
of students in approved law schools was on the decrease between 

* Loc. cit,, p. 222. 

* Alfred Z. Reed, Annual Review of Legal Education, 1933, The Carnegie 
Endowment for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1934, p. 60. 
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1918 and 1933, when a slight upward trend became noticeable 
again. These fignrea reflect certain improvements in the organiza- 
tion of the legal profession and the certification of law schools 
resulting in stricter requirements for admission, to the Bar. The 
motive power behind many of these changes has been the admir- 
able work accomplished by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and its reports on legal education and 
related problems. Notwithstanding all these efforts, there are 
ample signs that there are too many lawyers or — and this is perhaps 
more correct — that there are still too many insufficiently qualified 
lawyers. They endanger the standards of the profession, and the 
complaints about ‘contingency lawyers’, ‘ambulance-chasers’, ‘fee- 
splitters’, and other undesirable elements in the profession are 
numerous. During recent years there were also many lawyers who 
found themselves quite unable to earn a living in their profession, 
According to a statement of Mr. John Kirkland Clark, Chairman 
of the New York State Board of Examiners,^ the County Bar 
Association in June 1930 opened an employment bureau for un- 
employed lawyers, which during the eight months ending February 
X931 handled 3,000 cases of lawyers out of work. In February 193: 
the bureau was forced to close, as during the time of its existence 
it had only been able to seciu'e 40 positions. Mr. Clark estimated 
that the number of lawyers in New York was rouglily 18,000, of 
whom not more than 10,000 were making a decent living, i.e, 
earning at least $2,000 per annum. While the depression was 
partly responsible for this state of affairs he expressed the opinion 
that there were far too many lawyers, even judged by normal 
conditions. He also deplored the fact that too many young people 
were preparing for the law profession not because they felt a calling 
for it but because — mistakenly — ^they were attracted by the hope 
of a lucrative career. 

Similar complaints are made in the survey of the situation in 
California^ undertaken by FI. C. Horack and Will Shafroth. It 
points out that the number of lawyers in proportion to the popula- 
tion of California is 1 to 562 (1933) as against i to 1,190 in Penn- 
sylvania, a State which for some time has been discussing the 
introduction of a quota-system to counteract the ‘overcrowding 

f?'j; 5 tatemen,tinadelate in 1933 to Mr. Peter Rhodes, a collaborator in theinqairy. 

finButvey of Legal Education and Admissione to the Bar in California’, m 
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of the Bar. While approximately only 280 lawyers were removed 
for one reason or another from active practice every year (1929-32) 
in California, nearly 600 new lawyers were admitted annually. 
This over-supply is largely due, according to the report, to the 
faulty system of legal training : 

'It is evident that as long as 20 schools operate in the state without 
restrictions, California will continue to be overcrowded with lawyers. 
When only the four schools whose students have the highest records of 
success in the Bar examinations have been furnishing an average of 212 
persons to the Bar each year, or three-fourths of the number required 
for replacement of those dropping out, it seems appaient that some of 
these twenty schools have but little excuse for existing.’* 

In spite of this apparent overcrowding of the Bar, we are not 
prepared to say that even from the point of view of supply and 
demand too many people in the United States receive a legal 
training. A comparison with European countries shows that a large 
number of law graduates in Europe find positions in the various 
branches of the civil service, for which they are eminently qualified 
by their legal training. America is likely to see great developments 
in its civil service in the years to come, and it seems likely that new 
careers will open up to law graduates. Similarly, more thorough 
provisions will have to be made to assure the necessary legal aid 
to poor people unable to pay high fees to a lavryer in order to secure 
justice.^ Much is already being done by the various legal aid 
societies, but as legal aid for the poor passes increasingly under 
judicial control and thus becomes an acknowledged responsibility 
of the State, the demand for lawyers is likely to increase. Only 
when all these and other opportunities which correspond to real 
needs have been explored and tested as to their practicability under 
present-day economic circumstances will it be possible to deter- 
mine whether there is an over-supply of well-qualified, legally 
trained people in the United States. 

Several surveys have been made regarding the supply and 
demand of teachers.^ It is a subject which bristles with difficulties 
* Log. cit., p. 31. 

^ See Reginald Heber Smith, Justice and the Poor, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin no. 13, 3rd edition, New York, 1924, 
’ See Buckingham, B, R., Supply and Demand in Teacher Training, Ohio 
State University Studies, vol. ii, no. is, Columbus, Ohio, 1926; Evenden, 
E. S., ‘Teacher Supply and Demand in theUmted States, 1930-1,’ Excerpts in 
School Life, Jan., Feb., March 1931 ; Hubbard, F. W., ‘Teacher Demand and 
Supply’, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, vol. ix, no, s. 
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class and Ihc absence of a latgc urban middle class may explain 
this phenomenon. It is theicloic not surpiising to read in the 
rcpoiL of our chid Yugoslav collaboialor, Dr. Stanko Skerlj, of 
the Univer.sity oi Belgrade, that the unemployment of graduates 
so lar as it exists is entirely clue to maldistribution and to the 
economic depression, which is very severe in Yugoslavia. Citing 
the Yugoslavian standard work on piofessions by Professor Lovro 
SuSnik,’' and the inquiries undci taken by the two Belgrade papers 
Jutro and PoUtika, he points out that even il the existing ordinances 
regarding the size of high-school classes and the teaching load 
to be cairied by evety secondary-school teacher were observed, 
a great many secondaiy-school teacheis at present unemployed 
would have to be appointed. The actual stale of public finance 
unfoitunalely makes such a course impossible, and secondary 
schools continue to suffer from overcrowded classes and over- 
burdened teachers while many candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion go idle. There are too many young physicians in the big 
cities, above all in Belgrade, while the provinces aie inadequately 
provided with medical services. In 1934 proportion of physi- 
cians to total population was only i to 3,100. In spite of the de- 
pression there was still an actual shortage in 1933 of vetei inary 
surgeons, as well as of engineers in agi iculture and forestry. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

For several countries which have been included in our statistics 
of student enrolments it has been quite impossible to secure 
adequate infoimation regarding the situation in the piofessions. 
Either relevant data arc not available or they are so much out of 
date that they become useless for our purposes. Thus the Director 
of the Vocational Retraining Institute for Professional Workers of 
Poland estimated that in March 1935 roughly 170,000 out of a total 
of 570,000 professional workers in that country were without 
employment. The definition of the ‘professional worker’ is very 
wide in Poland, including as it does all classes of salaried ena- 
ployees.^ In the light of this definition the figure of 170,000 
ce;rtainly includes some graduates of institutions of higher learning. 
|It excludes, however, those who are unable to malie a living as 

T'bvi'o SuSnlk, AkademM pokliHt, Jugoslovanska eruigarna, Ljubljana, i 93 s 
for Unemployment among Piofeasional Workers’, m Inter- 
'^^l^Ifabour loc. cit., p. 306, 
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independent practitioners. For these reasons the figure is quite 
useless for our purposes. Yet we have seen it quoted in one or 
two publications supposed to be dealing with the unemployment 
of graduates in the learned professions, which shows how mis- 
leading the loose use of the term ‘professional worker’ may be. 

Actuary FI. Palmstrdm of Norway, whose report has been 
referred to before, gives a careful analysis of the actual unemploy- 
ment of graduates in 1931 and 1932. He mentions that of 390 
graduates of the theological faculty who took their degrees be- 
tween 1928 and 1931, 125 were without any work in 1932. He 
also points out that the supply of graduates of medicine greatly 
exceeds the demand. However, these indications may be altogether 
out of date by now, and no further information could be obtained. 
Where in previous paragraphs we have quoted data pertaining to 
the period before 1933, we have felt justified in doing so because 
later information confirmed the continuance of the trends revealed 
in the earlier figures. 

Complaints about the impossibility of finding work for large 
numbers of graduates in Romania are loud and abundant. No data 
are available, however, to allow of a sound analysis. On the other 
hand, all reports from Turkey seem to indicate that the country 
of Ataturk has been spared the evils of unemployment in the 
educated classes. On the contrary the institutions of higher learn- 
ing find it difficult to meet the greatly increased demand for 
academically trained people, a demand which is altogether due to 
the great work of reform and westernization carried through by 
the Turkish dictator. 

In all probability our readers will share in our sigh of relief that 
the fund of available information is exhausted. In the absence of 
co-ordinating principles, and in view of the great variety of 
elements and situations to be considered, we had to follow a long 
and tortuous road. In the next chapter an attempt will be made 
to discover whether any general conclusions can be drawn from 
our exposition of widely divergent and often apparently un- 
related facts. 
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OVERCROWDED PROFESSIONS; CAUSE AND EFFECT 

S UPPLY and demand are economic terms freely used in the 
market of intellectual labour. It is significant, however, that 
attempts to explain the mechanism operating in the market for 
intellectual labour simply in terms of economic theory are few and 
far between. Economists have realized that to operate with purely 
economic categories in a field of human behaviour which is sub- 
stantially influenced by non-economic motives and considerations 
is an undertaking which may easily lead to erroneous conclusions. 
Both the supply of intellectual work and the demand for profes- 
sional services are profoundly influenced by questions of social 
prestige and political convenience, by a desire for quality rather 
than quantity, by the extent of literacy and the general cultural 
level, by the degree of technological development attained, and by 
many similar elements. These elements can only be partially 
defined in economic, let alone quantitative, terms which would 
allow for a clear determination of the existing demand for or the 
supply of intellectual work at any given time. 

Fascinating as it might be, it clearly cannot be the task of this 
report to evolve a theory, economic or otherwise, which would 
cover all the heterogenous elements governing the market for 
intellectual labour. It is essential, however, to gain a fuller under- 
standing of some of the peculiarities of supply and demand in 
the market for intellectual labour. An understanding of them 
will prove helpful in evaluating the data brought together in the 
previous chapter, 

THE DEMAND FOR INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 
The demand for intellectual labour is elastic, i.e. it diminishes 
rapidly as soon as there is a decrease in the purchasing-power of 
those who avail themselves of professional services, and in many 
cases out of all proportion with that decrease. While bakers and 
butchers, dealing in the bare necessities of life, will in times of 
depression continue to sell their goods, though perhaps on a some- 
what diminished scale and — in a period of plenty — ^for a somewhat 
price, intellectual workers such, as architects, engineers, 
!,^|ryk|p^aps, ‘apd teachers will be confronted with a rapidly diminish- 
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ing demand for their services, resulting in uiteroployment, under- 
employment, and greatly diminished incomes. Their services are 
counted amongst the luxuries of life, to be dispensed with as long 
as the more primitive needs are not satisfied. 

Obviously the degree of elasticity or the extent to which the 
demand for professional services shrinks, following a decrease in 
the purchasing-power, is not the same for all types of intellectual 
work or in all countries. Some professions are more directly 
subject to economic fluctuations than others. Architects, for 
instance, and sculptors may in times of depression see themselves 
completely unable to earn a living, as building-operations prac- 
tically cease. Whthin somewhat narrower limits dentists and 
physicians will register a falling off in the number of calls they 
receive or have to pay. Operations, where possible, are postponed, 
and the physician is often consulted only when such consultation 
appears imperative. This is, of course, particularly true in those 
countries which are not endowed with systems of medical insur- 
ance which serve to absoib and mitigate the shocks of an economic 
depression. Similarly, even teachers may find themselves un- 
employed in large numbers where, as in the United States, the 
maintenance of schools is left to very small units, for instance 
financially weak agricultural communities, instead of being safely 
anchored in a state or national system of education. 

This last example demonstrates not only that there are differ- 
ences in the degree of elasticity of demand for professional 
services due to the particular type of services offered, but that the 
conditions under which the services are ordinarily rendered have 
to be considered. Independent practitioners are more vulnerable 
that insurance doctors. Engineers employed by private firms are 
more likely to suffer from a depression than civil servants. In 
most European countries civil service appointments are permanent, 
the laws of demand and supply have been superseded by legal 
contracts. This, however, does not mean that civil servants, or 
rather those who prepare themselves to become civil servants, are 
necessarily exempt from the repercussions of an economic crisis. 
Those who have obtained permanent positions before the depres- 
sion sets in may be relatively secure — ^though emergency decrees 
may reduce even their numbers or their income. The main burden 
of the decreasing demand reflected in all kinds of economy 
1 measures has to be borne by those who find on completion of their 
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studies that the caieeis lor which they have picpaied are closed 
altogether. No new candidates ate received and they may remain 
completely unemployed lor a number of yeais. An exception 
exists only where owing to prevailing needs the Government 
national or local, linds itseli obliged to extend its activities to new 
fields (relief, greater control over private enterprise, &c ). In that 
case an economic depression may even lead to an increased demand 
for piofessional woikcrs ready to enter civil seivrce careers 
Finally, it is evident that the degree of elasticity ol the demand 
for professional services varies according to the differences m 
cultural achievement and outlook which prevail from countiyf to 
country or even within various sections of the same country. The 
population of a highly developed country will tend to consider 
certain types of professional service as essential as food or clothing. 
When during the dark days following the War the people of 
Austria were literally starving, foreigners visiting Vienna were 
surprised to find that the Opera was crowded out practically every 
night. The music-loving population of Austria’s capital were 
ready to loigo several meals every week in order to hear their 
beloved singers and actors. Similarly, it is inconceivable that a 
highly developed and well-balanced community like the British 
should consent to the closing of large numbers of their schools or 
a considerable shortening of the school terms. The fact that this 
is exactly what did happen in the United States is no proof to the 
contrary. Economy measures affecting the schools were taken in 
most of the highly developed States of the Union, but they did not 
substantially diminish the educational opportunities offered to the 
rising generation. The disastrous process of closing schools or 
opening them only for a few months in the year remained on the 
whole confined to those States where the educational level had 
been low before and where as a result schools were not corrsidered 
an absolute necessity. 

The same elasticity of demand which affects the professions 
adversely in times of depression operates in their favour in times 
of improving economic conditions. The professions which suffered 
most from the depression are on the whole the first to recover. A 
period of stagnation during which engineers and architects have 
]had to go idle is followed by a period of intense demand for their 
jPeiyices, Long-delayed building operations are undertaken or 
teswned, indnstries, while perhaps not ready to re-employ dis- 
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missed engineeis who have become ‘out ol date’ during these 
periods of idleness, offer ample opportunity for work to young 
engineers trained in the latest achievements of engineering science. 
Physicians and dentists see their work and incomes increase. 
Teachers and civil servants will follow at a distance, as economy 
measures entailing all kinds of restrictions are rescinded. While 
during the depression not even the professional workers who died 
or retired were fully replaced, an additional demand now becomes 
evident. New classes are added to schools, additional physicians 
and consulting engineers establish themselves, more persons with 
college or university training are absorbed in business and banking. 

The increase in demand will be particularly marked in com- 
paratively primitive countries where the economic recovery co- 
incides with an improvement in cultural standards, i.e. where the 
need for more and better professional services is felt at a time when 
the necessary means are available to pay for them. Countries like 
India or some of the Balkan States can therefore in the long run 
expect a very substantial increase in the demand for the services 
of professional men and women. 

One reservation, however, has to be made. The increasing desire 
for more and better professional services during the period follow- 
ing a depression, or at a time of improving cultural standards, may 
be thwarted and remain unsatisfied where monopolist efforts on the 
part of professional organizations maintain an artificially high price- 
level, In that case large numbers of people are forced against their 
will to go without professional services which they cannot afford, 
while new professional candidates will continue to see access to 
their profession barred by those already within it who are above all 
concerned with attaining the highest possible income for themselves. 

The question of ‘technological unemployment’ in the profes- 
sions need not detain us. We speak of ‘technological unemploy- 
ment’ where the introduction of labour-saving devices or new 
inventions revolutionizing whole fields of economic activities result 
in a sudden decrease of demand for certain categories of workers. 
The disastrous consequences of the ensuing dislocation of the 
labour market are well known, as well as the measures designed to 
overcome them, such as a general reduction of working hours or 
the transfer of labour to new occupations. The issues involved are 
controversial, but there is no need to enter on a more detailed 
discussion, for the simple reason that technical progress, far from 
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ditnimslving the demand for professional services, leads generally 
speaking to a vastly increased demand for them. In the words of 
the experts of the International Labour Office: 

‘The fuller utilization of professional services, which noimally tends 
to spread more and more fiom urban centres to luial areas and at the 
same time to meicase steaddy in the uiban centres themselves, is a mark 
of the otdiiraiy progiess of technical civilization. In such a civilization 
there is a possibility that machinery may leduce the demand foi manual 
labour, but piofessional vsraik is generally untouched by the competition 
of machines, and indeed the increasing impoitance of technical work 
usually provides new openings for professional workers.’^ 

More will have to be said later about the ‘additional’ demand thus 
created. 

There are obviously exceptions to this rule. While the demand 
for prolessional services in general is on the increase, certain 
groups of professional workers may at times experience dimmish' 
ing demand for tJreir services owing to new technical inventions. 
They are, of course, those groups whose work requires manual 
skill rather than independent intellectual effort and initiative. 
Thus book-keepers and accountants may see themselves faced 
with unemployment owing to the invention of automatic devices— 
an unemployment usually quickly overcome by the increasing 
demand for office workers in general. The situation of musicians, 
who have lost their work owing to the invention of tire gramo- 
phone, the radio, and the sound-film, is more serious. However, 
all these categories of workers are generally speaking without 
higher education. Technological unemployment within the learned 
professions in the widest sense is very rare. Veterinary surgeons 
have suffered from the replacement of animal traction by steam 
and motor. Pharmacists have lost some of their opportunities 
through the sale of patent medicines and the development of 
chain-stores. These changes have, however, come gradually, 
allowing for adaptation of supply to demand. 

THE SUPPLY OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

The supply of intellectual workers with academic training is in- 
elastic, i.e. it adapts itself but slowly to changes in the demand. 
.Tke, reasons for this lack of elasticity are both social and techmeah 

?"‘Remedies for Unemployment amongst Professional Workers’, loe. cit. 
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We have dealt in considerable detail with the causes which lead 
to increased student enrolments. It has been shown that total 
student enrolments lespond only to a small extent to economic 
fluctuations and that they may even show a strong tendency to 
increase in times of depression, as many of those who under 
normal circumstances would have turned to gainful occupations 
on leaving the secondary schools remain unemployed and enter 
the institutions of higher learning. The fact that academically 
trained people in civil service positions seem to enjoy a consider- 
able measure of security, in spite of bad times when industries, 
business, and banking have to dismiss large numbers of their 
employees, acts as a stimulus to people who seek security above 
all and hope to attain it by acquiring a degree. Quite apart from 
this phenomenon it has been pointed out that to study in an insti- 
tution of higher learning has become a sign of social emancipation 
aspired to by ever-growing sections of the population. That 
process of emancipation does not necessarily stop in days of 
depression — ^though, as will he shown, the educational emancipa- 
tion of women may suffer a temporary set-back owing to political 
measures enforced by totalitarian governments which owe their 
existence primarily to bad economic circumstances. In democratic 
countries, however, everything goes to show that depression 
periods do not result in a substantial decrease of student enrol- 
ments. The process of social emancipation continues in spite of 
depressions. 

While total student enrolments show only minor fluctuations 
which do not substantially interfere with the general upward trend in 
student numbers, substantial changes may take place in the numerical 
strength of the various faculties and departments. The preference 
given to one or other departmentis to a certain extent conditioned by 
the prospects in the profession for which the department prepares. 
Mention has been made, to quote only one example, of the sudden 
increase in the number of students of medicine and dentistry in 
Germany, following a shortage of medical graduates previous to 
1925. It win be remembered that as a result the number of 
medical students increased nearly threefold between 1925 and 
1930, while the number of students of dentistry increased more 
than fivefold. This might be taken as an indication that the supply 
of intellectual workers is after all very elastic and that the increase 
in supply might even greatly exceed the demand which stimulated 
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it. It must not be forgotten, however, that the new supply becomes 
effective and therefore relevant from an economic point of view 
only when the students leave the institutions of higher learning in 
search of a job. They appear on the labour market four to eight 
years after they first entered the universities, It is this long- 
matuiing process, this time-lag between beginning a professional 
training and the attempt to start a career, which is above all 
responsible for the lack of elasticity in the supply of intellectual 
labour. It is most obvious, of course, in those careers which 
requiie a particularly long period of specialized training. The 
students of medicine or dentistry who entered the German univer- 
sities during the years following 1925 appeared on the market for 
intellectual labour only during the early thirties, i.e. at a time when 
owing to the depression the demand for their services had dwindled 
to a minimum. As a result the degree of unemployment and under- 
employment amongst them was very acute, and would still be so 
were it not for the displacement of large numbers of Jewish 
physicians. From an economic point of view this obviously does 
not offer a solution, as the bm-den of unemployment has simply 
been shifted from one group to another. 

The time-lag between matriculation in a professional course and 
entrance on a career contributes in another direction also to the 
lack of elasticity in the supply of intellectual work. The longer 
and the more specialized the preparatory process is, the more 
difficult it becomes to change over from one profession to another. 
Such a change does not only imply the loss of capital invested 
during tire period of professional training, which may be con- 
siderable. It is very often practically impossible to effect a change, 
as the exclusive occupation with highly specialized matters which 
characterizes professional courses has rendered the graduates of 
these courses incapable of any work outside their chosen pro- 
fession. In other words, once they have appeared in the labour 
market, it is practically impossible to reduce their numbers, even 
though the demand for their services may at times become 
negligible. 


•OVERCROWDING’ DEFINED 

, We atp now in a better position to attempt a definition of the 
^erjti( ‘overcrowding of the professions’j always with the under- 
s|ail(|iiig fhat we are dealing only with those professions which 
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tend to require academic training. One thing has become obvious : 
acute unemployment or under-employment at any given time is 
not necessarily a sign of overcrowded professions. It may be due 
altogether on the one hand to a sudden decrease in the demand for 
professional services caused by a decrease in economic prosperity 
and diminishing purchasing-power, and on the other hand to the 
impossibility of reducing the supply of professional workers. If 
the depression lasts but a short time the economic improvement 
following it may, owing to the great elasticity of the demand, lead 
within a short time to a complete reversal of the situation, i.e. the 
supply of intellectual workers being inelastic, a shortage of uni- 
versity-trained people may make itself felt, especially where poor 
professional prospects in depression times have resulted in a 
decrease of enrolments in particular faculties. 

An overcrowding of the professions can only be held to exist 
where the supply of professional workers and the services they are 
able to render exceeds for a prolonged period^ the normal demand 
for such services. The ‘supply’ is composed of those who leave 
the institutions of higher learning with the intent to enter a pro- 
fession, plus the ‘reserve army’ of those who were unable to make 
a living in their profession, during the period of depression pre- 
ceding ‘normal’ economic circumstances. The ‘normal demand’ 
is more difficult to define. Unless we are content with a return to 
more primitive forms of civilization, it can be assumed, however, 
that it will certainly not lie below the demand for replacement due 
to death and retirement. Provided professional statistics are up to 
date, this demand can be more or less accurately calculated on the 
basis of statistical data concerning the age of the practising 
members in the various professions, their average retiring age, and 

’ The exact length of this ‘prolonged’ period cannot be laid down in general 
terms. In times of prosperity it is reduced to a minimum. Even if only one 
generation of graduates, or a large section of them, fails to be absorbed within 
a year of graduation, it can be assumed that some or all of the professions have 
reached saturation-point. The demand for additional professional services 
which may exist is not strong enough to deflect an additional part of the national 
income for the remuneration of these services at the price at which they are 
available. In times of depression the period may be as long as two to four years. 
During this period one of two tilings will happen: either the depression will he 
followed hy a period of prosperity, durmg which it will soon become obvious 
whether a particular profession is overcrowded, or the depression will continue, 
with the result that the graduates of these years will form a large reserve army, 
Which even after a belated return to prosperity will for years lead to an over- 
supply of intellectuals in search of work. 
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cvuTcnt moiTiiIity rates. It has been pointed out that vaiious 
experts estimate the demand roughly, and on an average, at 3 per 
cent, of the number of gainfully employed persons with academic 
training. In addition to the demand thus determined we have to 
consider also the possible additional demand due to the growth of 
population, a belter appreciation of professional services, and an 
increase in national income. It is evident that the weight and 
extent of the additional demand can only be estimated in approxi- 
mate terms, and then only for each country separately. The 
demand for professional services and particularly the additional 
demand for them is a function of the degree and type of culture 
and civilization characterizing a given community. It will be small 
in primitive countries which remain primitive' and large in hi^ily 
developed countries which are characterized by a continuous 
expansion of higher service occupations. As it varies from country 
to country we cannot attempt to lay down any general rules. This 
much, however, may safely be said: the additional demand for 
university-trained people in general may easily be as large as the 
demand due to replacement. The development in all western 
countries and in most professions serves to corroborate this state- 
ment. In many countries the number of engineers, dentists, 
teachers, and other professional workers — counting only those who 
were actually exercising their profession before the depression — 
has more than doubled since the beginning of the century. If we 
assume the increase to have been only 90 per cent, during the last 
thirty years, it means that the additional demand amounted to 
3 per cent, per annum on an average. In other words the total 
demand for intellectual workers with academic training, in per- 
centages of the average number of gainfully employed intellectual 
workers during the last thirty years, amounted to 3 per cent, 
annually due to replacement and to another 3 per cent, due to 
expansion. 

Needless to say, the size of the additional demand varies also 
from profession to profession. It tends to be smaller in the old- 
established professions, such as medicine and law, whose ser- 
vices have in the highly developed countries been more nearly 
adapted to existing needs. As has been shown in the case of the 

primitive countries entering for one reason or another on a period of 
,te^jinomi;o lejtpsnsion and cultural progress the additional demand tvill on this 
io'hKfty,'' afe indicated before, be very large, 
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United States, there may remain a margin of unsatisfied needs, 
for instance in the medical field, which represents a potential 
demand and which might lead to an effective additional demand if 
the cost of additional medical services could be met. This margin, 
however, is small and can only with difficulty be translated into an 
effective demand. On the other hand the additional demand may 
be very much larger in such professions as engineering or teaching. 
The number of college teachers in the United States in 1930 was 
according to census figures four times as large as in 1910. The 
number of technical engineers increased threefold during the same 
period. Furthermore, altogether new careers may open up for 
college-trained persons, such as executive and other positions in 
banking or business, which used to be occupied by persons who 
did not have the advantage of a higher education. 

In this connexion another peculiarity of the market for intellec- 
tual labour needs emphasizing. It is a well-known fact that the 
demand for any product may be increased by advertising and by 
the perfection of the goods offered. So successful have these efforts 
been in the United States that motor-cars or radio sets, which 
in many highly developed European countries are still considered 
a luxury, are now counted amongst the minimum requirements of 
decent living. Much of the additional demand for professional 
services is also due to ‘advertising’ in the best sense of the word. 
It takes the form of an education for a better appreciation of 
medical services, improved housing-conditions, and other mani- 
festations of cultural progress which lead to the employment of 
intellectual workers. What is overlooked sometimes, however, is 
that the supply of intellectual work may create its own demand, 
provided the professional services offered are of exceptional quality. 
Business firms which some twenty or thirty years ago never thought 
of employing college graduates absorb an increasing number of 
them every year, simply because they have discovered that the 
particular qualifications and qualities of college graduates make 
them desirable employees. Similarly, college degrees are increas- 
ingly demanded not only for secondary-school teachers but for 
those who plan to teach in primary schools. 

While it is obviously impossible to predict in general terms the 
extent to wliich high-quality work on the part of graduates of 
institutions of higher learning may lead to an increased demand, 
it is safe to assume that many ad^tionad occupational fields may 
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be conquered by college-trained persons. Again, the possibilities 
of expansion due to newly created demands are more strictly limited 
in the well-established professions requiring highly specialized 
ti aining. Any conquest of a new occupational field usually requites 
a certain adaptation on the part ol those entering the field which 
as we have seen, cannot easily be expected of those who have spent 
yeais of woik in specializing themselves for a piofession like 
medicine. The graduates of law schools are better off, and may 
with but little adaptation enter a civil service caieer instead of the 
more orthodox career of the lawyer. The adaptability is of course 
greatest amongst college graduates who, as in the United States, 
are only slightly specialized in any particular field and can be 
expected to acquii e in a comparatively short time the skills required 
in the special fields they set out to conquer, whether it be business, 
social service, or other higher service occupations. 

Taking all these elements into consideration and elaborating 
further our definition of the term ‘overcrowded professions’, it 
may be said that the professions requiring academic training of 
their members can only be considered overcrowded where the 
annual supply of new candidates exceeds for a period of years the 
normal demand, it being understood that the ‘normal’ demand 
coitsists both of the demand due to replacement, which can be 
calculated, and the additional demand due to expansion, which can 
oirly be estimated for each country and each prolession separately. 
The additional demand will be comparatively large in highly de- 
veloped countries and in primitive countries entering on a period 
of social progress and economic prosperity. It will also be large 
in ‘new’ professions and may be considerable in those careers 
which do not require a highly specialized training. The additional 
demand may, however, not become effective where monopolist 
efforts on the part of certain professions maintain an artificially 
high pt ice-level for the services rendered by these professions. 

THEORY AND FACT 

Looking back on the medley of facts given in the last chapter and 
applying to it as co-ordinating principles the findings of our 
theoretical discussions, a few generalizations and a certain group- 
ing of tbe facts become feasible. 

needs no fiitther emphasis that most of the professions in al. 
-j — Favp In rcccnt years suffered froq 
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unemployment, under-employment, and greatly decreased incomes. 
It is also safe to say that, with the exception of some countries 
of which more will have to be said below, many of these signs of 
an ‘overciowding’ of the professions were originally clue to the 
economic depression, which in view of the elasticity of the demand 
for intellectual labour affected the professions in a particularly 
severe form. In other words, the critical situation, paiticularly of 
recent graduates unable to secure work, was not really due to an 
‘overcrowding’ of the professions but to a disastrous and alto- 
gether abnormal ‘under-consumption’. 

In the meanwhile the depression has lasted for an unexpectedly 
long period and continues unabated in some countries, with the 
result that large reserve armies of mtellectual workers in search of 
a gainful occupation have come into existence and are continuing 
to grow, New supplies of intellectual workers composed of 
graduates who began their studies some four to eight years ago 
appear on the market every year, irrespective of the diminished 
demand. This factor has radically changed the situation which 
existed at the beginning of the depression. The accumulated 
supply is likely to exceed for some years even the greatly increased 
demand which sets in with a return to some measure of prosperity, 
and which has already become effective in such countries as the 
United States or Germany. The world is now faced with an actual 
overcrowding of the professions, or rather an over-supply of pro- 
fessionally trained persons, which is likely to last all the longer as 
student enrolments have decreased on the whole very slightly 
during the depression period. The degree of overcrowding varies, 
however, greatly from country to country and from profession to 
profession. 

In the first group of countries, to which belong Austria and 
Hungary, the overcrowding is complete and absolute, i.e. it extends 
to practically all the professions and is due to a continuous over- 
supply of intellectual workers, which did not set in with the last 
depression but which goes back to the first years after the War. 
Two national communities which had provided the intellectual 
leadership for a large empire were unable to adapt themselves to 
the loss of this empire, and continued to educate in their institu- 
tions of higher learning practically the same number of candidates 
for the professions as they had produced before. As the graduates 
had to offer their services within a fraction of the original territory 
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and to a vciy mucli smaller community, an overcrowding of the 
intellectual caiecrs became inevitable. 

Another grouping of countries is so obvious that it has already 
been mentioned in the last chapter. We refer to the succession- 
states, such as Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, Poland, and 
Romania, which are suffering from an over-supply of academically 
trained persons in search of a professional career. In their case the 
depression only aggravated the existing difficulties, but did not 
cause them. The worst of the present diflicul Lies is that the available 
positions are occupied by, comparatively speaking, young people, 
with the result that the demand due to replacement is exceptionally 
low, while student enrolments continue to correspond to the 
abnormally high demand of the first few years after the War. Most 
of these countries being young, characterized by a rapid economic 
and cultural development, this deficit in the demand due to re- 
placement might up to a point have been balanced by a large 
additional demand due to expansion. The depression interfered, 
however, with this development and even at present the additional 
demand remains small. The size of the rcseive army of un- 
employed intellectual workers which grew up cannot be accurately 
determined in the light of available information, but is doubtless 
very large. Thus, even if a large additional demand should make 
itself felt in the years to come, it will take a considerable time to 
absorb the over-supply of graduates. In view of the high .ratio 
of students to population in several of the countries mentioned, 
particularly in Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, and Romania, it may 
even be assumed that the annual supply of new graduates in itself, 
quite apart from the existing reserve army, is too large to be 
absorbed, as such absorption would necessitate both a substantial 
demand for replacement purposes as well as very considerable 
additional demand. 

A third group is constituted by such countries as Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. With certain reservations British India may also be 
included. All these countries suffer acutely from a lack of profes- 
sional services and yet they complain of great unemployment 
attiongst their educated classes. They need more physicians, a 
larger number of well-qualified teachers, their agriculture couldi 
make good use of college-trained agricultural experts, they want 
^0 develop their industries, which are only in their infancy — in one 

Wrtifri ■nn't-p*r»fici1 rlptnci'nH fr»r anrl wnmpti iQ iVnnrP^- 
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sive. It does not, however, become effective because of the bad 
economic situation, for, to use the words of Sir Michael Sadler, 
‘the market for the product of any specialized education is limited 
by the economic conditions of the time’.' Thinking of India one 
might add that it is also limited by social conditions, for while 
poverty is appalling amongst laige sections of Indian people, the 
wealth of other sections might allow for a more rapid development 
were it not for the high degree of illiteracy prevailing in the 
country. In so far as these conditions are chronic no substantial 
improvement can be expected in the near future, 

Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, France, and Germany might be 
brought together in a fourth group. They are all highly developed 
countries which during the last few decades have registered a large 
increase in student enrolments. Both the Limburg and the 
Wicksoll reports come to the conclusion that the annual supply of 
graduates is too large, and similar conclusions have been put 
forward in Switzerland, France, and Germany. There can be no 
doubt that the annual output of the institutions of higher learning 
greatly exceeds the replacement demand. It is furthermore 
assumed that the additional demand due to expansion will be 
small in the years to come, as these countries are well provided 
with piofessional seiwices. Whether this prediction will come true 
is another question. In the light of the large additional demand 
which has manifested itself steadily from before the beginning of 
the century until the depression set in, it may well be that the 
estimates arrived at err on the conservative side. The rapidity, for 
instance, with which the market for technical engineers has ex- 
panded in Germany during the last two years may serve as a good 
omen. Nevertheless, it is likely that the reserve army of teachers 
or dentists, or — ^in the case of Germany — of lawyers also, will 
continue to be a disturbing element on the market, and that a 
balancing of demand and supply will probably not be achieved as 
long as the number of new graduates continues to be as high as in 
recent years.'' 

The future of coming generations of graduates in these countries 
might be envisaged with greater optimism were it not for tke 

I * Sir Michael Sadler. Liberal Education for Everybody, London, 1933, p. It. 

® The mmertfs clausm legislation m Germany may lead to a complete reversal 
of the situation and to an aaite shortage of some categories of professional 

/‘oAA ^ 
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peculiar lack of elasticity of the supply in most of the professions. 
The various professional courses are not only highly specialized 
but they are very long, extending in Holland and Sweden over a 
period of as much as eight years. This in itself makes it very 
difficult for the graduates of such courses, who cannot find places 
within the narrow precincts of their chosen career, to accept work 
even slightly different from the one they anticipated. They are 
still less able to reach a degree of adaptation which would allow 
them to go out and conquer new occupational fields in business or 
elsewhere. Furthermore they are up against a good deal of social 
prejudice, which tends to consider any one a failure who, having 
graduated from a university, does not find a position in one of the 
traditional, well-established professions. All this results in a lack 
of mobility of intellectual labour which justifies the assumption 
that some of the professions in this group of countries may for a 
long period remain overcrowded, even if in new careers an addi- 
tional demand for university graduates makes itself felt. 

Great Britain and Italy form a fifth group which needs little 
comment. Student enrolments in these countries have remained 
comparatively low. The dislocation of the market for intellectual 
labour due to the depression has proved to be temporary and 
applies at present to very few professions. In Great Britain the 
raising of the school-leaving age will in all probability end the 
remaining unemployment amongst teachers, while many Italian 
graduates, particularly those seeking administrative careers which 
have shown signs of being temporarily overcrowded, may find 
opportunities in the new Italian Empire. 

This leaves only Belgium, Japan, and the United States, of all 
those countries which have been given special consideration in the 
last chapter. Belgium might have been included in the same 
group as Holland, Sweden, &c., except that the ratio of students 
to the population is very much lower than in the other countries 
belonging to our fourth group. It has been shown that the diffi- 
culties which nevertheless exist in some of the professions are 
due to maldistribution rather than to a real over-supply. Thus 
the situation in Belgium need not cause any great anxiety. The 
unemployment of graduates in Japan is also likely to be temporary, 
provided a better distribution of students over the various faculties 
be accomplished, by which the pressure on the medical faculty 
4'^n’n tlincp rsI'A'rtQrinrV a Aort Ka rpliAVAfl With 
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919 inhabitants per student, Japan is still far from having attained 
the degree of density prevailing in most of the European countries. 
At the same time it is obvious that the stupendous development 
of higher education in Japan, which started after the War, cannot 
continue indefinitely unless the country is to run the risk of 
creating within a few years a large over-supply of graduates. As 
regards the United States we have nothing to add to our exposition 
of facts in the last chapter. Owing to the great mobility of intel- 
lectual labour in the United States the outlook is better than might 
be anticipated in the light of the large student enrolments in 
American colleges and universities. Also, some additional demand 
even for such higlily specialized services as are rendered by the 
medical profession is likely to become effective, provided it is not 
held in check by monopolizing efforts to maintain too high a price- 
level for services offered. 

IN TRIE VANGUARD OF REVOLUTION 

Our narrative would not be complete without recording some 
of the wider repercussions of the crisis in the professions and the 
unemployment or undcr-empIoyment of young college and univer- 
sity graduates. These repercussions may be far-reaching even 
where the crisis is only temporary. Where the overcrowding of 
the professions leads to a prolonged unemployment of successive 
generations of graduates, it may become a formidable threat to the 
very existence of an ordered society. This is not surprising for 
any one endowed with a litde imagination. We dedicated this 
book to the 'thousands of parents who saved and slaved a lifetime 
to give their children an education, only to see them in the end 
unemployed, very often broken in body and in spirit’. And to the 
‘promising young men and women, loaded with degrees and 
certificates, to whom society denies the opportunity to put to any 
use their gifts and their knowledge’. We also spoke of their 
‘impotent wrath’ and their ‘slow demoralization’, the demoraliza- 
tion of those whom politicians love to call ‘our hope for the future’. 
These are not empty phrases, they depict a harsh reality whose 
political import is only too obvious. 

We are not expotmding a theory. During the preparatory stages 
of our inquiry we travelled widely throughout most of the European 
countries. We sat up many a night with students whose life was 
I overshadowed bv the fear of what would happen once they had 
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obtained their dcgiees. Gtaclualcs of two or tlnec or four years 
ago -would talk to us, dejectedly, blank hopelessness in their eyes. 
They had paid call alter call, written letter after letter, all to no 
avail: society did not -want them, there was no work for them. 
And their the revolt set in, a new determination was reached: if 
society did not want them, then society had to be changed. The 
old order was rotten, it must be destroyed; a new order must be 
created, an order in which there would be room for them, work, 
position, happiness. They joined the vanguard of revolution. 

In Germany the 40,000 or 50,000 worldess university graduates 
in 193 1-3 became, together with unemployed subalterns of the 
old imperial army, the spear-head of the national-socialist move- 
ment. In Hitler, himself a product of life as a down-and-out in the 
slums of Vienna, they found a mair after their own heart. He 
personified the hatred against the existing rulers, he promised 
them a new social order and a new Germany free from the fetters 
of the peace treaties. He depicted Germany as a country of ‘have- 
nots’ and called upon German youth to join him m his crusade 
against the ‘haves’. Using socialist terminology he described 
Germany as a ‘proletarian’ amongst the nations in the same way 
as Mussolini spoke of Italy at the beginning of the Abyssinian 
campaign. This nationalist emphasis is important, for it explains 
why the younger generation, of graduates followed Hitler rather 
than the communist leaders. Like Flitler himself, most of the 
graduates of the German universities came from the middle and 
lower middle classes, which in all countries, for reasorrs into which 
we cannot enter at this point, furnish the hugest contingent for 
nationalist movements. Flitler finally promised to remove the 
Jews from those positions in government, in the professions, in 
business, which according to him rightfully belonged to the 
thousands of German university graduates who could not find 
work. It is small woirder that the reserve army of unemployed 
intellectuals became Hitler’s shock brigade and that they were 
amongst the first to help him to power. It could not have been 
otherwise. 

Needless to say we are only dealing here with one aspect of the 
German revolution, and it is not intended to imply that this 
revolution is primarily due to the unemployment amongst univer- 
Siiy graduates. Belatedly the realization has dawned on the world 
%h?it the> so-called peace treaty of Versailles and its subsequeni 
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inteipretation has been Hitler’s most powerful ally. The fact 
remains, however, that he diew some of his most ardent and 
effective collaborators throughout Germany from amongst the 
ranlcs of the ‘white-collar proletarians’. And it is equally true that 
those in power before 1933 failed in their tiust by not acting more 
energetically in providing for the unemployed graduates and by not 
paying sufficient heed to the warnings of those who foresaw what 
was coming. Such warnings were not lacking. Schairer gives in 
his book,^ which appeared in 1932, some three pages of most 
telling quotations from the utterances and writings of people in all 
walks of life. He himself concludes that ‘the less these graduates 
are able to find a natural expression in their chosen professions, the 
more will their energies concentrate on the realization of political 
aims, which promises by way of radical changes to assure them of 
a right to live and to work’.^ 

In Germany the revolution has destroyed the old regime. It 
cannot be our task to appreciate its results and to determine 
whether a new order, particularly in the social field, has actually 
been established. What, however, of all the other countries which 
suffer fi om an acute crisis in the professions ? The answer is plain : 
much of the unrest in these countries, Austria, Romania, or even 
France, is fostered by dissatisfied and harassed students and young 
graduates out of work who are preparing for an overthrow of 
existing regimes. Just as in Germany, most of the movements 
in which they take a prominent part are nationalist in character 
and have much to say about ‘social justice’. Probably the majority 
of the students in Austria are national-socialist. They are inspired 
by the idea of a greater Germany, and while their motives are in 
many ways idealistic the idea is ever present with them that there 
will be more work for them in such a greater Germany. The pro- 
portion of students in the Romanian ‘Iron Guard’ is large and their 
motives are not necessarily idealistic, as is shown by their attitude 
to the ‘problem of the corpses’ (see pp, 92-3). In Hungary the 
institutions of higher learning and the organizations of young 
graduates are hotbeds of revisionist propaganda. And such move- 
ments as the ‘Croix de F’eu’ and the ‘Action Franpaise’, with their 
large membership of students and young intellectuals, are not 
strangers to the at times violent propaganda againstforeign students 
jnd foreign professional people in France. Even in a country like 
* Loc. cit., pp. ® Loc. cit., p. 77. 
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Holland, where a national-socialist movement has been gaming 
ground in recent ycais, these ‘Nazi’ tendencies are paiticularly 
strong amongst students and recent graduates in search of work, 
Tlrese examples could easily be multiplied. The young generation 
is getting impatient. Theoretical dclrberations such as we indulged 
in in the earlier parts of tins chapter will not satisfy them, even rf 
they are told that the situation is ‘after all not so bad’ and that the 
prospects for the future are better. They want action to see their 
present lot improved and to avoid a further overcrowding of the 
professions due to a planless expansion of higher education.' 
Belore passing on to a discussion of the measures actually taken or 
contemplated to achieve these ends, a yet wider issue has to be 
touched upon which leads us beyond present-day preoccupations. 

Not only political systems but the vei-y basis of western civiliza- 
tion seem to be threatened to-day. Centuries of heroic struggle 
for the primacy of order over disorder, of mind over matter, led 
to the establishment of that civilization in which man hoped to be 
secure, leading a life inspired by moral and religious concepts and 
governed by reason. Moral precepts, religious concepts, reason— - 
they are all questioned or- openly distrusted to-day. The tools 
given to mankind in its struggle for a more civilized world by the 
great heiocs of the mind from Plato to Thomas Aquinas, from 
Erasmus to the Encyclopedists, from Kant to Bergson, are either 
thrown away or used against their authors. Brute force is rampant 
again, murder recognizes no ties of blood or friendship, and 
murderers claim hero-worship. Religion is made subservient to 
the dark designs of men or groups drunk with power, the irra- 
tional impulses triumph over reason and clarity of vision. No 
doubt the catastrophe of the World War is largely responsible for 
this return to barbarism. Nor can it be denied that even before the 
War the world was far from having reached the degree of perfection 
claimed by self-satisfied ‘liberals’ and ‘rationalists’ who would not 
recognize man’s craving for the supernatural, for metaphysical 

* As early as xgz2 Professor' Ernest Barker foresaw such a development, as 
ahowrr in the followmg passage : ‘There rs a certain danger, in modern tunes, of 
what may be called the clencahzation of society. The general spread of educa- 
tion, if It works by the book and directs itself only to the intelligence, readily 
produces a great supply of would-be clerical workers, which pours in a flood 
towards evety grade of clerical service. The channels are not adequate for its 
flow; the discontented product of a clerkly system of education may become a 
Revolutionary force.’ (Cf. Ernest Barker, National Character and the Factors ia 
its New York and London, igiis, p. 244)1 , 
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certainty. But the search might have gone on, reason and faith 
might have deepened man’s understanding oi himself, the world, 
and the beyond, had it not been for other disintegrating elements 
which made their appearance after the War. And this is the 
important point — the miseiy and tragedy of the generations of 
frustrated university graduates was one such element. 

What happened ? The over-supply of graduates and the over- 
crowding of the professions caused a diminishing of the prestige 
of intellectual work. Not only did professional services drop in 
price but intellect itself slowly lost in value, was at a discount. 
Karl Mannheim in a remarkable analysis of the revolution in 
which we find ourselves emphasizes this point : 

‘The real importance of this overcrowding does not lie only in a 
depreciation of the intellectual careers, but in the depreciation in the 
public mind of the intellect {Geist\ itself. The layman thinks that 
the intellect is held in honour because of its inherent merits. Yet it is a 
sociological law that the social value of the intellect is determined by 
the social position of those who are its protagonists.’' 

At the same time the ‘intellectuals’ themselves, those graduates 
whom all their intellectual efforts did not save fiom starving, lost 
faith in their future, abandoned all the rational plamring which 
characterizes the educated person. To cite Mannheim again : 

‘The destructive effects on culture and the irrationaliziiig conse- 
quences of permanent unemployment for society cannot be under- 
estimated, for the changes in attitude of the educated classes natuially 
extend their influence beyond these circles. The most essentially 
negative effect of this unemployment consists in the destruction of 
what one might call “planning for life”. Such planning is a very im- 
portant element of the rationalization of man, as more than an 5 nhmg 
jelse it keeps the individual from yielding to momentary impulses 
(MomentreakU'onm). Its destruction increases to an extraordinary degree 
the suggestibility of the individual and strengthens the belief in 
miraculous cure-alls.’^ 

Several years before Mannheim wrote these lines another 
German professor, collaborating with the Deutsche Studentenwerh 
in Dresden, expressed a sirndar thought: ‘The realization of the 
idea of a common Europe {europdische Idee), however modest in 
its start, is fundamentally dependent on a growth of the European 

’ Karl Mannheim, Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des XJmbans, Leiden, 
ms, P- 77- 1^0. «t., p. 81 , 

4373 
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intellectual consciousness (eiiie Sleigemng der europdischen GeisUg- 
Of that Gdstigkeit there is little trace to-day. And yet 
the futtne of Euiope and the world depends on it. In so far as the 
unemployment of those who intended to devote themselves to a life 
of intellectual achievement but who are at present thrown off the 
rails has contiibuted to the destruction of this Geistigkeit, it is 
essential that ways and means be found to oveicome it. 

' Geoi g Schi cibei in his Introduction to Dcr Lehensraum dcs geisttgen Arbeiters, 
by Dt. Ludwig Niesscn, Munster, 1031. 



PART III 

COUNTER-MEASURES 

T he overcrowding of the institutions of higher learning, alleged 
or real, and the moral and economic misery of hundreds of 
thousands of young graduates to whom every form of remunerative 
work has been denied, has deeply impressed public opinion and 
has led to a myriad proposals and measures intended to bring a 
change for the better. These measures are rarely co-ordinated and 
their effects are in most cases transitory. Few of them go to the 
root of the trouble. 

All these ad hoc efforts can be classified according to whether 
they are primarily intended to affect student enrolments or the 
market for professional labour. It is under these headings that 
we shall deal with them. Their very inadequacy will oblige us, 
however, to add another part on 'occupational and educational 
planning’ which will deal with some of the more fundamental 
issues which up to recently do not seem to have found the attention 
they deserve. 

VI 

CONTROLLING STUDENT ENROLMENTS 

The fact that the proposals for controlling the number of students 
are nearly the same from country to country is not necessarily an 
indication of a lack of imagination and resourcefulness, but of the 
restricted possibilities the universities themselves have to combat 
overcrowding. Stricter examinations at the beginning, during, and 
at the conclusion of the period of study at the university or college, 
the raising of examination fees, and the application of a numerus 
clausus generally exhaust the wisdom of reformers. It is not 
difficult to prove that most of these measures can be applied only 
with great circumspection and that they lead but rarely to the 
wished-for results, 

STRICTER EXAMINATIONS 

The layman tends to see in examinations a panacea for the over- 
crowding of the universities and the professions, particularly if he 
himself has in the dim past sat for examinations and if there is not 
;the slightest danger that he will ever be asked again to submit his 
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knowledge and ability to the sciutiny of the examiner. It is, there- 
fore, not sm prising that the voices arc loud and numerous which 
in all countiies clamour lor the stiffening up of the examinations 
which confer the light to enter an institution of highci learning. 
On the surface it appeals to be a justified demand, ceitainly very 
much sounder than the suggestion that the final examinations 
should be rendered more difficult. This latter proposal seems to 
us to have but small advantages and a gieat many drawbacks. A 
student unable to pass his final examinations in spite of repeated 
attempts ought, generally speaking, never to have been admitted 
to an institution of higher learning. Besides, the deterring in- 
fluence of examinations that a first-year student will have to face 
in four or five or six years’ lime is negligible. But even stricter 
school -leaving or college-entrance examinations are not free from 
the dangers which are inherent in final examinations, so long as 
secondary schools are organized in such a way as to qualify their 
graduates for the college or the university and nothing else. In 
such a case, though failure to be admitted to higher education will 
obviously not mean the loss of all the benefits of the three or four 
years spent in secondary schools after the age of 14 or 15, it will 
nevertheless create a feeling of frustration which ought to be 
avoided if possible. 

There are, however, even more cogent leasons for using the 
examination method with great circumspection. Thanks to the 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and under 
the auspices of the Intel national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a group of distinguished educators and 
psychologists who represent the United States, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Switzerland, and some of the Scandinavian 
countries has during the last five years made a thoiough study of 
the problem of examinations in all its ramifications. The results 
obtained so far, while not final, are most revealing. The report oi 
the first Conference on Examinations, convened in the course oi 
the inquiry by Professor Paul Monroe in May 1931 at Eastbourne, 
England) emphasizes some of the chief weaknesses of examinations 
as now conceived.^ A second conference was held at Folkestone 
England, from June 8 to 10, 1935. The report of that conference, 
qdited like the first by Paul Monroe, appeared in 1936 under the 

"i* Conference pt\ Examinations, Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College 
^olhn:(b)a Umyfcrsity, New York, I931. 
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title Conference on Examinations 11. It points out the tremendous 
impoitance of the personal and subjective element in examinations, 
on the pait of both examiner and examinee, which makes of 
examinations much more a game of chance than is generally 
realized. This fact was fully borne out by studies made in England 
under the direction of Sir Philip Plartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes, 
and in Fiance under Professor Laugier of the Boibonne. As the 
findings of the two groups’ met with much publicity at the time 
there is no need to enlarge on them. Suffice it to recall that the 
French inquiry proved the wide variations in evaluation and sub- 
sequent marking of one and the same paper by different examiners. 
The English inquiiy, in a way, obtained even more stiiking results 
by proving that one and the same examiner may vary widely in his 
judgement of the same paper if it is given him some time after his 
first marking of it. 

Another difficulty inherent in examinations and tests was 
forcibly pointed out by Professor Delisle Bums at the Eastbourne 
Conference. He disparaged present-day examinations on the 
ground that they were old-fashioned and tending to produce 
candidates who were not useful members of their professions or of 
present-day society. A new society needed new types of man: 
‘When I come to consider all these different social changes and 
the evolution of a new type of person in every section of life, I find 
that our standards in regard to the type of person we want to 
produce and to the tests that we are applying are very old- 
fashioned.’^ And farther on in liis paper; ‘A social revolution will 
occur in the Western World, if the educational system does not 
find the kind of man who is needed and the kind of tests that will 
distinguish this man.’^ 

It must, of course, not be concluded from these remarks that 

’ Cf. Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. jRhodes, An Emniinatian of Examinations, 
London, 1935. (This publication gives a summary of a fuller report, actually m 
print, which is to appear shortly under the title The Marks of Exammersi) 
H. Laugier and D. Wemberg, ‘Le Facteur subjectif dans les notes d’examens’, 
in Pubheations du Travail Plumam, S&ie A, No. 3, Pans, 1935. The main results 
of the English and the French inquiry were submitted to the Folkestone Con- 
ference and are therefore reproduced in Conference on Examinations 11 , The 
same report contains a statement by I. L. Kandel emphasizing the tendency 
to objective exammations in the Umted States and a summary of a study made 
by the Scottish Committee of the Examinations Inquiry, the report of which 
was published under the title; The Prognostic Value of Xlmversity Entrance 
Examinations in Scotland, University of London Press, London, 1936. 

* Conference on Examinations, loc. cit., p. 230. ^ Ibid., p. *33* 
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exarahiations, even as they arc at present, are in all cases undesir- 
able. If rightly conceived and organized they can at least in some 
degree serve their fourfold task, which is, accorditrg to Paul 
Monroe : (i) to be a means of instruction ; (2) to help in the selec- 
tion of those who may eirler on higher grades of study; (3) to 
control the admission to various employments and professions ; (4) 
to serve as a means of social control, i.e. to maintain the social and 
intellectual standards of the various classes.' 

To attain these ends it is essential to minimize the sources of 
error and variation due to the subjective element which may inter- 
fere with the results of any one examination. It is furthermore 
necessary to harmonize the requirements for admission with the 
kind of work to be accomplished in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing or the professions. Speaking of matriculation, it is difficult to 
see how such a general entrance examination can meet these con- 
ditions. Very often the papers are marked by external examiners 
who have no knowledge of the personal character and ability of the 
cairdidates, but judge them on the basis of a few examination 
papers which may be bad because the candidate happened to have 
a bad clay when he answered the paper. Or good papers may receive 
bad marks because the examiner happens to be in a highly nervous 
state. Furthermore, as the examination is set for all students 
irrespective of the faculty they plan to enter, its syllabus is lilcely 
to be overburdened with heterogenous subjects. The desire to 
‘make the examination more difficult’ leads easily to the adding of 
new subjects or to the putting of such specialized questions that 
only an expert in cramming may happen to possess the mechanical 
knowledge necessary for an answer. The saying of Montaigne is 
reversed into: ‘Mieux vaut une tSte pleine qu’une tete bien 
faite.’ 

These dangers are less marked where admission to college is 
made dependent on a school-leaving examination. It is inevitable 
that in such an examination fuller account will be takep of the 
general character and ability of the candidate as known to his 
teachers. Thus, while the element of chance will not be altogether 
eliminated, chance results will be miiumized. It is a drawback of 
this procedure, however, that school-leaving examinations have 
to do justice both to those who are going on to college and to those 
who are not. Both those of ‘practical abilities’ and of ‘academic 
* Cdnferenie m loc. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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leanings’ have to be tested by one and the same examination^ As 
long as a final examination is required it is difficult to see how this 
problem can be oveicomc. I'he best solution would be to abandon 
altogether the single examination at the eitd of the secondaiy 
school, and to extend the selective process over a longer period. 
Thus it ought not to be beyond the powers of a highly qualified 
teaching staff to determine on the basis of cumulative records, 
arrived at by continuous observation, minor examinations, and tests 
set over three or four years, whether a pupil is fit for higher studies. 
Unfortunately this method breaks down where a multiplicity of 
secondary schools with widely varying standards claim to prepare 
for the universities, or where the training of teachers is such as to 
make it inadvisable to entrust them with the heavy responsibility 
of selection. 

The well-known facts we have just recapitulated tend to in- 
validate the argument for stricter examinations. So long as the 
methods in use are as inadequate as they are at present, any 
tightening of the examination screw is likely to magnify all the 
elements of chance and ineptitude which are the curse both of 
examiners and examinees. Notwithstanding, a majority of coun- 
tries has resorted to stricter examination in order to restrict 
student enrolments, and other countries are considering doing so. 
A few examples will illustrate this. 

The baccalaureat in France is probably the most difficult exami- 
nation set for young people of 18 or 19 in any country. Through it 
they have to prove not only that they have acquired a gout de la 
culture gdnerale, that they excel in composition and formulation, 
but they have to demonstrate a wide acquaintance with the Greco- 
Latin civilization, with history, and with the principles of mathe- 
matics. These are admirable subjects, intense occupation with 
which has given the French students a general intellectual forma- 
tion second to none. To these subjects, however, have been added 
the sciences, and each student sitting for the baccalaureat has to 
write a paper on physics or chemistry. 'This addition was originally 
made, not to render the haccalauriat more difficult, but because an 
acquaintance with science was considered an essential part of that 

^ It is obviously not possible to resort to two separate types of examination, 
as such a procedure wopld presuppose a prebminary selection and division, into 
two groups which would be strongly objected to by those pupils of indefinite 
abilities who hope to be admitted to higher education. 
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culture ghierale which the examination was intended to test. It 
nevertheless greatly added to the difficulty of the examination, 
which M. C. Bougie, Diiector of the ficole Noimale Superieure, 
has called the hacc alaureat tonble.^ And there can be no doubt that 
it has served to lestiict student eniolmcnts. In July 1934, for 
instance, 1,464 secondary school students (1,163 t>oys and 301 
gills) presented themselves for the haccalaureal in the three French 
departments of Bas-Rhin, Flaut-Rhin, and Moselle. Only 532 
(390 boys and 143 girls) passed the examination, or a little over 
36 per cent. 

Romania introduced the baccalaureat only in 1923, definitely 
with the object of restiicting the entrance to the institutions of 
higher learning. Constantin Kiritzesco regretfully states in 1935 
that the results have not come up to expectations.* He emphasizes 
the element of chance due to the composition of the commissions 
before which the examination was to be taken, and which changes 
from year to year. In 1938 only 45-39 per cent, of those who had 
presented themselves for the examination in June were actually 
admitted and only 38-39 per cent, of the September candidates of 
the same year. The coi responding figures for 1932 were 76-75 and 
71-35 per cent. ; for 1934 : 52-90 and 39-32 per cent. These figures 
are indeed striking and bear out everything that has been said 
about the personal and subjective clement in examinations. In 
order to minimize this element candidates were allowed to present 
themselves for the haccalaiudat an indefinite number of times, 
with the result that the original aim of the measure—to restrict 
student enrolments — was not reached after all, as most of the 
candidates simply by right of anciemeU after repeated trials suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their certificate. Thus the Romanian Govern- 
ment saw itself obliged finally to introduce a numerus clausm, which 
will be discussed later. In the same category belong such countries 
as Greece, Latvia, and Poland, which in recent years have insti- 
tuted special university entrance examinations, which serve to 
select those students who are admitted under existing numerus 
clausus laws affecting all the institutions of higher learning or onlj 
certain schools or faculties. Other countries such as Yugoslavia; 
Czechoslovakia, Spain report that, with growing enrolments ir 
, secondary schools, existing school-leaving examinations have beer 

^ Conference on Examinations, loc, cit., p. 41. 

^ Constantin Kiritzesco, loo. cit , pp. 48 
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stiffened. To our knowledge no special laws have been passed to 
this end. 

The Commission pour I'itude du surpmplement des unimrsiUs et du 
chomage des mtellectiiels in Belgium suggests that the present 
school-leaving examination should be made both compulsory and 
more difficult Only those who have successfully passed are to be 
admitted to an institution of higher learning. The special entrance 
examinations to certain schools and faculties which were intro- 
duced some time ago are nevertheless to be continued.* The 
Commission fuitliermore suggests that within the secondary 
schools the promotion fiom one class to another should be ten- 
dered more difficult.^ 

The Limburg Report contains some interesting proposals for 
Holland. It does not suggest any further examinations but con- 
siders it advisable that in the case of those students who have 
passed their final examination for leaving secondary schools of the 
Reakchul-ty^Q (schools with emphasis on the sciences rather than 
the classics) a distinction be made between those who are con- 
sidered fit for higher studies and those who are not. The verdict 
is to be communicated to the pupil and his parents as well as to the 
competent State Department of Education, but is not to appear on 
the school-leaving certificate, so as not to interfere with the pupil’s 
chances of securing employment. Furthermore, it is to serve as a 
warning rather than a barrier to admission to a university. If the 
student, however, m spite of the warning decides to embark on 
higher studies, he cannot expect to benefit by any bursaries, re- 
mission of fees, or similar facilities.’ No official action has so far 
been taken on this proposal. 

The tendency in England is to separate the secondary school 
certificate, which until lecently has been accepted under certain 
conditions for admission to the universities, from the matriculation 
examination. The J oint Northern Matriculation Board has already 
announced action on these lines, to become efltective in 1938. The 
result will be to introduce greater flexibility in the organiza- 
tion of secondary-school courses for the large mass of pupils 
who do not proceed to the universities or other forms of higher 
education. 

The belief in the efficacy of the examination system seems to be 

* Loc. cit,, pp 10-13. ^ Ibid. 

’ Limburg Report, luc. cit , pp. s8a S. 

b 
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weakening in Japan. The Japanese system ol education is highly 
selective. Accoiding to Paul Montoe only 20 to 25 per cent, of 
the pupils at any school are peimitted to go on to a higher 
grade.* In spite oi this wc have iccoided a paiticulaily lapid 
inciease in student eniolments since the end ot the Wai, due to 
the large masses of pupils entering secondaiy schools. Our 
Jap<anese correspondent, Milsuaki Kakehi, comes to the conclusion 
that hestrictive measuies such as the stiffening ol examinations, if 
not cairicd out to such an extieine degiee as to defeat the basic 
puipose of education, will never be effective’. 

We shall not enlarge on the situation in the United States, as 
the conditions for college admission vary so widely that any 
generalization is impossible. Besides, while some colleges and 
universities, particularly those which are privately endowed, make 
admission dependent on ceitificates from a selected number of 
schools, on tests, examinations, interviews, and other criteria, and 
thus effect a certain selection, it is always possible for any prospec- 
tive student to be admitted to some college or university, though 
possibly not to ccitain stiictly professional couises. 

Before leaving the subject of examinations giving access to 
institutions of higher learning a distinction has to be made between 
general examinations set for all prospective students, irrespective 
of their interests, and those which qualify for entiance to a specific 
faculty or department. In so far as the latter serve to discover the 
extent of a student’s knowledge and his ability to follow a well- 
defined coutse of professional training, they can be defended on 
the ground that it is easier to select for a definite purpose than to 
deteimine in a general way a student’s fitness for higher studies. 
Into this category come the competitive entrance examinations, 
the concours, for which the French educational system is famous, 
and which go back to the early part of the last century. They are 
highly selective, and usually only a fraction of those who present 
themselves for the concours are accepted. Thousands of candidates 
apply every year in France for admittance to the Grandes Scales, 
the highly specialized technical colleges or institutions for the 
specially gifted, to which France owes her intellectual elite. Only 
a few hundred are accepted for the limited number of places avail- 
able. Thus of 2,872 applicants in 1910 only 767 were accepted 
)nly7'7i out of 4,107 in 1920; 1,281 out of 3,653 in 1930; and 78; 

* Conference on Examvnations, loo. cit , p. aiS- 
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out of 4,328 in 1933.’' Students who fail to leach the standards 
required aie not debarred from finding a higher education in other 
departments or faculties. In this way France assures herself of an 
exceptionally qualrfied elite, avoids too much hardship on the pait 
of those who have been rejected, sets a high standard for all educa- 
tional institutions, even those which require no special entrance 
examination, and incidentally contiols the access to at least some 
of the professions. Even during the worst period of the last 
economic depression few of the graduates of the Giandes &oles 
remained unemployed. 

Competitive examinations exist in many countiies, though not 
on the same scale as in France. There has been a marked tendency 
in recent years to limit the number of students admitted to strictly 
professional studies, by competitive examinations or other methods. 
This has been paiticulaily true of medical schools and engineering 
courses. As we are at piesent only concerned with the problem 
of examinations it will be more convenient, however, to discuss 
these measures when we deal with the problems inherent in any 
numertis clausus. 

The obvious inadequacies and difficulties to which entrance 
examinations, particularly of a general kind, give rise have led to 
the proposal of a ‘trial year’, though we know of no country in 
which it has been introduced as a general measure. An examina- 
tion at the end of the first year spent at the university, combined 
wjth the record of work done during this trial year, would decide 
admittance or non-admittance to further studies. In so far as 
there are great differences in the methods of work between 
secondary schools and colleges or universities, such a ‘trial year’ 
might prove a useful means of selecting for further studies those 
who have shown an ability for independent scientific work, parti- 
cularly if the selection is made dependent rather on the record of 
work achieved than on a single examination at the end of the year. 
Such atiialyeat, une annee propSdeuiique, was proposed in France as 
early as 1927 by the one-time rector of the Sorbonne, Paul Lapie, 
but,thoughmuchhasbeensaidaboutitsince,noactionhasbeeataken 
on it. Proposals for a Probejahr were made before 1933 in Germany 
by Schairer, Ulicb, and others, but did not lead to concrete results. 

* R. Chencvier, ‘La Formation en masse d’un pioldtanat uitellectael’, m 
'^'lUmtratum, Nov. 3, 1934. 
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A somewhat similar proposal, but confined to the faculty of 
medicine, which was made by Senator Georges Poi tmann, Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Medicine at Bordeaux, met with the same 
fate. In July 1934, he brought a proposal beloie the French 
Senate, in which he combined the idea of a trial year with that of 
a vuvierm c 1 au',us for medical faculties. According to this proposal 1 
the various competent ministries would have to evaluate each year 
the probable needs of the medical profession for further candi- 
dates. The number of students admitted to the trial year would 
be 50 per cent, superior to the estimated needs. One-third of the 
students thus admitted would be ehminated again at the end of the 
tr ial year on the strength of a special examirration. Senator Port- 
mann justified his proposal by the overcrowding of the medical 
profession and added: ‘On ne cherche pas ^ obtenir le diplome de 
docteur en medecine pour avoir un titre, mais pour exercer une 
profession.’ This proposal never became law, but part of the 
examinations for medical students are made more difficult by 
adding new papers to be written by them in the course of their 
studies. 

Even without introducing a trial year the universities might be 
able to eliminate unqualified students in the course of their studies. 
To some extent this is being done, particularly in technical courses, 
where students who do not gel through a certain programme 
within a limited period are not allowed to continue. Again, some 
faculties set special examinations after the first or second year,j 
which decide the future educational career of their students. A 
stiffening of these examinations has undoubtedly led to an in-j 
creased number of students leaving the universities without ai 
degree. The available statistical material is unfortunately alto-i 
gether inadequate. The intermediary examinations gain in impor- 
tance when they can only be set a limited number of times. The 
new regulations governing medical studies in Austria which were 
issued rn July 1935 illustrate this point: any medical student who 
fails in four or more subjects of the first Rigorosum taken after twoj 
years of study is excluded from all further medical studies inj 
Austria; if he subsequently obtains a medical degree in another- 
country it is not recognized in Austria ; if he fails in two subjects 
he may repeat the examination twice ; if he fails in only one subjeej 
he may present himself three times more. The Belgian report, t| 
wlrich we have referred, proposes that no examination should hi 
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repeated moie than once. All these hurdles may be unavoidable 
in the present state of affairs. Their multiplication, however, can 
cettainly not be considered desirable, particularly if they are not 
conceived as a means of instruction but of elimination. They are 
a burden both to teachers and students, above all to those who see 
in the universities not institutions for cramming but centres of 
independent learning and research. The adding of ever new 
examinations or the stiffening of existing ones puts an exaggerated 
emphasis on the examination rather than on learning and creative 
thought. The college or the university is in danger of becoming 
debased to the level of a secondary school. Most tragic of all, the 
examinations are least likely to do justice to the individual student 
in those overcrowded institutions where they might be considered 
most desirable. The large number of candidates is bound to lead 
to the adoption of mechanical methods of examining, to the 
detriment of any personal evaluation of a student’s abilities by his 
teacher, which is only possible where teacher and student work in 
close personal contact. 

As regards final examinations we have little to add to what we 
said at the beginning. Certainly they can and are being made 
more difficult. The number of ‘failures’ not only in the examina- 
tions but for life is on the increase. Yet this measure, far from 
relieving the overcrowding of the universities, adds to their diffi- 
culties, for those who fail for the first time still try a second and 
where possible a third and fourth time to obtain the cherished 
degree. They cannot be blamed : too much is at stalce for them. 
They continue to encumber the institutions of higher learning and 
to take a disproportionate share of their teachers’ time. Their 
very tenacity is often, rewarded. Few examiners will have the 
heart to reject them altogether — thus final examinations offer very 
slight protection for the professions which recruit their members 
from amongst university graduates. Where the professions them- 
selves have instituted admission examinations the situation Is 
hardly better. The conclusion reached in the Survey of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar in California* can be easily 
generalized: ‘When the candidate starts in his law study he has no 
vested right to continue, but when he gets to the Bar examinations 
he has spent so much time and money for training that often it 

* Loc.cit,, p.34. 
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seems to him too late to turn to another calling. He knows that 
if he just ti-ies long enough, his chances of finally being admitted 
are good.’ 

To summarize: (a) stiicter examinations constitute a very in- 
adequate means of combating the overcrowding of the univer- 
sities ; (l>) their effectiveness decreases the later they are taken in 
the educational career; (c) general entrance examinations are to bt 
disparaged, as they leave too much to chance and reveal too litth 
about a student’s qualifications for this or that faculty; specia' 
entrance examinations for admission to a specialized professiona 
training can be defended on the ground that the basis on whicl 
the selection is affected is clearly defined, and that failure to pasi 
such an examination does not prevent the candidate from entering 
another faculty or course ; such examinations may serve to restrict 
the number of students preparing for highly specialized profes- 
sional work ; (d) school-leaving examinations, while less dangerous 
than general entrance examinations, should where possible be 
replaced by a gradual process of selection within tire secondary 
schools, spread over a number of years.* 

RAISING OF FEES AND LENGTHENING OF COURSES 

Only a few countries have resorted to raising the fees for tuition, 
laboratory work, or the use of library facilities. The decret-loi off 
August lo, 1935, increased both the matriculation fee and various^ 
faculty fees in France. The Latvian institutions increased theii’ 
fees by 40 per cent, in 1932. Similar increases were effected iff! 
some of the Balkan countries as well as in Austria. Some colleges 
and universities in the United States raised their fees during thJ 
depression; their intention, however, was to procure more income, 1 
certainly not to reduce the number of their students. In moat ob 
these countries the increase in fees has been nominal rather thanj 
real, i.e. it corresponds to a depreciation of the respective cur-,j 
rencies. The raising of fees has, nevertheless, been hard on the 
students, owing to the growing impoverishment of the middle 

* For further reference see I. L. Kandel, Bxami-nattons and Their Substttute 
in the United States, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Bulletin No. 28, New York, 1936. Kandel’s study appeared after this volumi 
had been written and could for this reason not be fully considered in our text; 
It constitutes, to our knowledge, the best exposition of the modern view 0| 
exaijimationa, and their distrrbutive function. In its emphasis on the need for| 
consideration of cumulative records and for continuous guidance it fully sui| 
ports out contentions, 
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classes in particular, for they, as we have seen, provide the bulk 
of the student populations. The situation has been aggravated by 
the fact that in many countries scholarship funds have been prac- 
tically wiped out by currency depreciations, and that exemptions 
from the payment of fees, or their reduction, can be less easily 
obtained than before the depression. Instances are not lacking 
where arbitrary limits have been set, by which only a certain per- 
centage of students may be accorded these facilities; in France, 
c.g., they are allowed to only 25 per cent. 

Fortunately there is at present little indication that these prac- 
tices are gaining ground. We say 'fortunately’, because any such 
measures tend to reaffirm the privilege which wealth confers and 
to make the income of a student’s parents the main qualification 
for admission to higher studies. Few would agree with Arturo 
Labriola, who suggested that, while higher studies pursued for 
their own sake should be free and accessible to every one, any 
professional training should be paid for at its full value : 'Le savoir 
pur doit etre gratuit (ou presque) ; le savoir professionel doit Stre 
pay6.’^ He justifies his demand by saying that any diploma giving 
the right to exercise a profession confers a monopoly upon those 
who obtain it, a monopoly for which a heavy price ought to be 
paid. This implies a conception of professional work which un- 
fortunately seems indeed to be held by some professional people 
and their organizations, but which is nevertheless to be deplored. 
The professional diploma, as we understand it, serves to protect 
the community against the practices of unqualified persons. It is 
being misused if the right to practise which it confers is exploited 
to extort monopoly prices for services rendered. The raising of 
fees for professional courses, to be paid by all students, would 
doubtless strengthen this tendency, and by reserving access to the 
professions to a small class privileged by wealth would lead to a 
prostitution of professional ideals. 

The same objections do not prevail, even in the case of a sub- 
stantial raising of fees, where every precaution is taken to exempt 
poor but exceptionally gifted students from tlresefees, or to reduce 
them to meet their means. A proposal on these lines was put 
forward by Professor A. Svolos at the first Balkan Universities 
Conference organized by International Student Service in July 

^ Arturo Labriola, 'DiStresse de la jeunesse on diJtresse du bon sens?’, in 
VMre nouvelh, M^itoh 3, 1935. 
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T()3a in Sofia, and was iinauimously carried. According to this 
proposal the ordinaty fees should as nearly as possible cover the 
■,Ktual expense to the Slate of the study of an individual student 
at a State institution. Only those, however, who could afford these 
fees should he expected to pay them in full. In the case of im- 
pecunious but gifted students large reductions or complete exemp- 
tion should be accorded, in keeping with the income of their 
parents and their family circumstances. There should be no limit 
to the number of students who should benefit by such reductions. 

It was felt that such a measure would help to relieve the uiiivcr- 
aitics of many students who were poorly qualified and who only 
followed a course of higher studies because it was traditional in 
their families and because they had the means to do so. 

A very similar proposal was made by Dr. D. J. Hulshoff Pol, a 
member of the Limburg Commission in Holland.^ He suggested 
that the ordinary fee per year might be raised to as much as 
fl, 1 ,000 (between 600 and 700 dollars) — ^but that only those should 
pay the full fee whose qualifications were low. The others would 
be entitled to considerable reductions or even to full exemption. 
He expected a marked decrease in student enrolments as a result 
uf such a measure. The Limburg Commission refused to make 1 
this suggestion its own, This is not surprising. Any such proposal, | 
though defensible on the ground of relieving the universities of] 
some ‘dead wood’, must remain of dubious value as long as the 
examinations or other methods of selection remain as imperfect 
and inconclusive as they are. Furthermore, while such measures 
may bo desirable on the grounds of a better administration of 
social justice, and while it would certainly be more in keepmg with 
higher education to exclude comparatively well-to-do but unlit 
students rather than poor but exceptionally gifted ones, it must not 
be forgotten that the world does not easily adapt itself to reforms 
which attempt too much at once. The 

for so long sent their children, whether gifted or not, to the um 

versities that they have acquired something of a 

them. At the same time they have lost a great deal oI t^^ir «rmer 

financial ease, which means that many highly placed officials and 

professional people would be unable under the proposed regulation 

rJTa uy. .dacajion fcrftei. children, 

able that they were entitled to reduced fees. > 

‘ Litnburg Report, loc. cit., pp. lag-S®' 
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imagine the storm of protest that would rise amongst them if 
any one seriously attempted to introduce a measure which would 
virtually exclude some of their cbildien from higher studies. Thus, 
while one may work towards such a i-eform, provided the methods 
of selection can be improved, it is to be feared that for some time 
to come its realization will remain a pious hope. 

Another cure for the overcrowding in the professions, which has 
been glibly proposed here and there, is the lengthening of the 
period of study for a degree. It goes without saying that such a 
measure, far from relieving the institutions of their surplus of 
students, is bound to increase their overcrowding. It furthermore 
affects impecunious students in very much the same way as an 
increase in fees, and constitutes a premium on wealth. Any 
ai-bitrary lengthening of courses is, therefore, anti-social and 
certainly not in the interest of higher learning. The situation 
is different where the volume of knowledge and training to be 
acquired in a professional course has grown to an extent which 
makes it impossible to master it within the period set. Similarly, 
professional courses naturally grow in length where the professions, 
in the interest of improved professional standards, insist on higher 
requirements for admission. Various professions in the United 
States have of late shown not only vastly improved professional 
standards but — contingent on this improvement — steadily growing 
demands for a better preparation of prospective candidates to the 
ranks of these professions. Increasingly, a full college training is 
required of those who plan to enter a law school, while some 
twenty or thirty years ago this was the exception ratlter than the 
rule. The law is thus following the example given by medicine. 
Or, to give another instance, in America as well as in other 
countries at least one or two years of study at a college or a univer- 
sity are more and more being considered desirable for primary- 
school teachers, who some ten or fifteen years ago hardly ever went 
beyond a high school at best This lengthening of the preparation- 
time may incidentally and temporarily lead to a decrease in the 
number of graduates, and thus relieve the pressure on the profes- 
sions though not on the universities. The lengthening becomes 
indefensible, however, when it is done irrespective of subjects to 
be mastered and standards to be attained. Then all the arguments 
raised against the increasing of fees can be raised with equal ot 
even greater force against the lengthening of courses. 1 
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THE NUMERUS CLAUSUS 

Any kind of numerus clausus differs fiom the most severely 
restrictive entrance examinations in so far as it limits absolutely 
the number of students to be admitted to an institution. A student 
may honourably pass an entrance examination, and yet be rejected 
because his marks are not high enough to include him in the 
limited number of those who are to be accepted. Ordinarily, the 
numerical limitations are determined by the extent of the educa- 
tional facilities (places in laboratories or in dissecting-rooms and 
hospitals), or — and this criterion has gained in importance of late — 
by the need of new candidates for the professions. 

A clear distinction has to be made from the outset between a 
numerus clausus applied to a few departments or faculties and 
measures which restrict the access to all the institutions of higher 
learning in all their faculties and departments. Of the first there 
are numerous examples, the second form has been introduced only 
in a few countries. 

(a) Limited applications of a numerus clausus 

Of France and the limitations of access to her Grandes Lcoles we 
have already spoken. These schools are both the most exclusive 
and the most democratic institutions in the country. The number 
of first-year students is strictly limited by the available space, ai 
in roost of these institutions the students live within the school,', 
The methods of selection used offer a chance to students in th6, 
remotest corners of France, irrespective ol wealth or family! 
Intellectual eminence alone decides their admission. The Fcolf 
Normale Superieure in Paris has by itself probably produced more 
outstanding men than any other single institution since it was. 
founded. As has been pointed out before, few of the graduates of 
these schools have remained unemployed even during the wors| 
of the depression. Yet, from our point of view, it would be futiliji 
to labour this example of a numerus clausus any further. Its object 
is not to limit access to the universities in general, for alongsidi 
of these schools there are usually other institutions or facultie| 
teaching the same subjects and open to all who meet the gener* 
requirements. The raison d'itre of the Grandes Nicoles is to produc* 
qn intellectual ihte, and in as far as they achieve that end they a® 
at the very heart of the French educational system. 
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The numerus claiims in the approved medical schools of the 
United States is intended to control the access to one particular 
profession. The number of students to be admitted to each school 
is limited, and these limitations are definitely influenced not only 
by the available space and teaching facilities but also by the 
probable need for medical graduates. During recent years nearly 
twice as many students applied for admission as were actually 
accepted, though the available figures are somewhat misleading, 
as many students apply at the same time to more than one school. 
The selection is made primarily on the basis of scholarship. It is 
difflcult to discover whether other considerations play a decisive 
role. Complaints are numerous that Jewish students find ad- 
mission more difficult than others, and it is certainly true that the 
percentage of American Jewish students studying medicine in 
Europe or elsewhere because they could not enter an American 
medical school is very high. 

In recent years certain technical institutes and other professional 
schools in America have introduced similar limitations, prompted 
both by considerations of space and future prospects. However, 
while these measures have relieved the institutions applying them 
from too heavy enrolments, they are not lilcely to influence sub- 
stantially the supply of new graduates for the professions. They 
may, and probably will, help to raise standards, but as these schools 
and institutes are not as well organized on a national basis as the 
medical schools, they cannot prevent a student to whom they have 
refused admittance from entering some other institution whose 
doors are wide open. 

On the whole, numerical restrictions are most frequently found 
in medical schools. The medical faculties of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh began to restrict the number of entrants in 1933 and 1935 
respectively, not for reasons of prospective unemployment but 
because of the material limits of laboratory and clinical equipment. 
The number of applicants for the medicd faculty in Glasgow has 
in recent years been in the neighbourhood of 40Q a year, while 
only about 300 were admitted. Edinburgh, too, has limited admis- 
sions to 200. Those refused admission were, in both universities, 
mostly foreigners. Furthermore, the temporary overcrowding of 
the teaching profession in Scotland has led to the introduction of a 
quota-system in the Scottish Training Colleges, which in turn caysed 
anoticeable dropintheenrolmentsof theUniversityArtsFacuIties. 
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The University of Liveipool a few yeais ago fixed a maximum 
for medical and aichitectuial students. Again, this was not because 
of the overcrowding of these piofessions — though theie was some 
at the time — but because an incieased number of students would 
have meant providing costly new labor atoiies and studios which 
the University could not afford. She reflected, too, that the inflow 
might coirect itself m a shoit time, rendering the increased 
accommodation useless. 

In Norway certain restrictions have been made in the medical 
faculty, the dental school, and the technical college. Since 1926 
only 50 students have been admitted eveiy year to the advanced 
course of medicine. The reasons given are as usual not unemploy- 
ment but limited facilities foi instruction. This ruling is rather 
severe, as the number of students finishing the first course has 
been in the neighbourhood of 150 ayear, and some of the candidates 
have therefore to wait two yeais before they are able to continue 
their studies. A proposal put forward in 1930 to limit the number 
of first-year medical students was defeated by the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament). 

Following the findings of the Linkomies Commission in Fin- 
land a partial 7 iumeius clmstis was mtroduced in that country. It 
was applied to the Medical Faculty and the Dental School of the 
University of Helsinki, as well as to the School of Forestry and 
the College foi Physical Training. The inmeriis dausus introduced , 
in recent years in the Polish institutions goes even farther. Access 
to all the schools and faculties, except those of law and of literature, ' 
has been temporarily restricted. The College of Mining as well as’ 
the faculties of Medicine are furtliermoie setting very severed 
eliminative examinations at the end of the first and second years 
of study Both the Finnish and the Polish mcasuies have been 
taken with the avowed intent of reducing the overcrowding in tire 
professions. 

This list could easily be continued. The moial is clear most 
of the restrictive measures were originally taken to overcome the 
congestion in professional and technical schools. As a matter of 
fact one wonders whether the comparatively slow increase in the 
enrolments of engineering schools in most countries, which wasi 
demonstrated in earlier pages of this report, was not due to th| 
difficulty of expanding their facilities rapidly enough— a costl| 
pfpbess ‘where a complicated apparatus is needed for demonstratioi 
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and experimentation. They weie thus the first to sec themselves 
forced to render admission more difficult oi to limit the number of 
theii students. 

The action of Finland and Poland, however, as well as of the 
medical schools in the United States indicate that the emphasis is 
shifting from inadequate teaching facilities to inadequate pro- 
fessional prospects. In itself such a development is to be welcomed. 
Senator Portmann is right when he says that people do not join a 
professional course in older to obtain a degree, but in order to 
exercise a profession. Where professions are overcrowded students 
ought to be warned, 01 if necessary prevented, from embarking on 
a career which will probably lead to disappointment and misery. 

The grave question arises, however, who is to decide whether a 
career is overcrowded? At present the decision is left largely to 
the professional organizations, which either directly, or indirectly 
by great agitation, dictate the action of school and university 
authorities. The Limburg Repot t, after suggesting that a mimerus 
clauitis would be desirable for the departments and faculties of 
medicine, phaimacy, and chemistry, as well as for the School of 
Engineering in Delft, lecommends specifically tliat advisory com- 
mittees be set up, composed of professors and representatives of 
the professions. These committees would advise the Minister of 
Education how far numbeis should be limited each yeai. Such 
committees might work in a country like England with her old 
and honourable professions. In countries wheie the professional 
organizations are younger and are still struggling to establish 
piofessional standards it is to be feaied that too much concern 
with the present might cloud the evaluation of future prospects. 
The desire to maintain monopoly prices, or even an altogether 
temporary overcrowding of a profession due to economic fluctua- 
tions, might lead it to clamour for a mmerus clausm which might 
render it impossible to satisfy an effective demand for additional 
professional services five or six years later. To avoid these dangers, 
and in order not to expose the professional organizations to un- 
justified criticisms, it appears advisable, therefore, that the collation 
of facts and the forecast of future prospects should be left to 
impartial offices or commissions, in which the Govetnmenl would 
be represented as well as tire public through social workers, 
economists, and other experts. It needs no emphasis that they 
wouldhaveto collaborate closely with theprofessional organizations. 
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The Commissions of Inquiry that have been set up — e g. in Sweden, 
Finland, Belgium, Holland — are a step in this diiection. 

The institutions imposing a numerus clausus for piofessional 
courses will furthermore have to guard against too naiiow restiic- 
tions. We have already noted that they tend towards the mechani- 
cal device of estimating probable demand by dividing the number 
of gainlully employed members of the professions by thirty, the 
average period of service. Where provision is made for addrtional 
demand due to expansion, the estimates are usually extremely 
conservative, notwithstandrng the fact that during the first three 
decades of this century roughly twice as many people were 
absorbed in intellectual work as might have been assumed on the 
basis of the estimated demand due to death and retirement. While 
we may have entered on a period of comparative stagnation, there 
are yet sufficient indications that the additional demand lor highly 
trained graduates will be greater than was anticipated during the 
worst days of the depression. 

As afurther safeguard, it is obvious that any such radical measure 
as excluding a student from a professional course should not be; 
taken on the strength of a single examination. Every means at the 
disposal of the secondary and higher schools to test the ability ol 
their students should be brought into play before a final decisioij 
is reached. It is also evident that both the professions and tht, 
institutions of higher learning will benefit by such a selection onlf 
if it is made on the basis of scholarship and other qualification! 
necessary to a good student, and not on grounds of race or political 
opinion which have nothing to do with Irigher studies or profes-' 
sional standards. ^ 

(b) Introduction of a general numerus clausus 

None of the measures hitherto described raise fundamental 
issues. While they bear heavily on some groups of students thei| 
application does not imply any profound change in the purpose o| 
the universities or of higher learning in general. The restrictions 
dealt with, so far are applied only to strictly professional courses 
They are not meant as a curb on those who seek higher education 
fdir its own sake or jvho plan to enter courses which are nol 
Primarily preparing for some definite profession. The access t| 
aqme other form of higher education remains free even to thq!| 
-Were refused admittance to courses preparing lor certai 
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piofessions. Any geneial nutnerus claiisus^ on the other hand, 
bleaks ladically with the traditional conception of the univer- 
sities by denying one of theii chief functions, which has at all times 
been the pieseivation, imparting, and advancement of Imowledge, 
inespective of utilitarian ends. According to this notion the uni- 
veisities aie centies of cultmal life open to all whose ability and 
training enable them to shaie in the highest intellectual achieve- 
ments of their country and of mankind. In other words higher 
education is considered to be a value in itself, which ought to be 
accessible to every one who can benefit by it intellectually and 
morally. A general numei nt claiiswi subordinates this generous idea 
to purely utilitarian considerations of piofessional prospects, i.e. it 
turns the institutions of higher learning into piofessional schools; 
it may even denote a profound mistrust of education as such. 

The veiy passion with which this problem has been discussed 
in various parts of the world is the best proof that we are indeed 
confronted with fundamental differences of concept and principle, 
two conflicting worlds of ideas : the one identified with the philo- 
sophy of the democratic countries of the West and those most 
directly under their influence, and the other most perfectly 
exemplified in modern Germany. 

The democratic countries of the West have been unanimous in 
rejecting any general jiumerus clatisus. The champions of the 
traditional conception of the university as a centre of intellectual 
and cultural life open to the best of all classes have stated their 
position in no uncertain terms. M. H. Fuss, Chief of the Un- 
employment Section of the International Labour Office, in a 
spiiited attack on what he calls malthunanime intellectuel, speaks 
of the nimeriis clmstu as a ‘barbarian conception’, hostile to the 
veryidea of cultural progress.* •* Jules Destree, the eminent professor 
and Belgian member of the Committee of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, does not mince his words either : 
‘C’est la, qu’on me passe le mot, un remMe de cheval. La Society 
risque peut-6ti*e d’y perdre plus qu’elle n’y gagnera, puisque ces 
restrictions a Penti^e ne peuvent qu’appauvrir la culture humaine 
d’unefagonredoutable.’^ GrahamWallas defends lugher education 

* M. H. Fuas, 'Pas de malttiuaiatusme mtelleotuel!’, inAnnales Umvertttmns, 
Apcjl-Jime 1933, pp. 3 ff. 

•* Jules Destrde, ‘X^es Lumiferes qui s’dteignem’, In Le Stdr, Bxuxefles, Apnl 7i 
* 934 - 
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as a purpose in itself in the following words; ‘This thing is too 
valuable to be merely a matter of earning your livelihood, unless 
you happen to be a schoolmaster; it is philosophy, wisdom, and the 
law behind all laws, Spinoza lived by grinding lenses ; Grote by 
being a banker ; the way out [of the overcrowding of the profes- 
sions — Ed.] is to teach people that education influences life what- 
ever you are doing, and exists behind and side by side with any 
paid occupation you may assume. Again, if you are happy enough 
to have an independent income, you may live by that without 
having any paid function whatever, just as Darwin or Eentham 
did.’^ Or, another defence in the words of M. Mallarmc in his 
ministerial reply to Charles Pomaret in the French Chamber on 
February 32, 1935 : 

‘Le diplome n’est pas un titre de creance sur la collectivite. Je sais 
que depuis longtemps on considhie que le fail de faire des etudes corre- 
spond i une elevation dans la lucrarchie sociale et non dans la hicrarcliie 
des esprils. II faudra ddsormais se rcsoudre a s’mstruire poui le plaisir, 
Quant au placement des dipldmes, instituons des concours. Mais 
aeparons ce placement de la magnifique mission de I’Universitd qui est, 
de repandre la culture et Thumanisme aussi largement que possible.’ 

With such advocates and arguments against it, it is not surprising 
that the idea of a general numems clamis has made no progress 
whatsoever in the western democracies. 

On the other hand an altogether new conception of the uni- 
versity has arisen in Germany. German universities have, if 
the expression be permitted, become 'teleological’ institutions, the 
‘telos’ being not the advancement of knowledge in general or the, 
education of the individual but the national-socialist State. Alt 
learning is relevant only in so far as it serves the interests of that 
State and the community of the people behind it. And only those 
are to be educated who identify themselves with this State or ar^i 
recognized by the State as members of the national community^ 
More important than this: national-socialism in Germany pro|; 
foundly distrusts anything ‘intellectual’. Whether this depreciaf 

* Conference on Exmninatians, loc. cit,, p. 246. As a necessary corolIar| 
GrakWn Wallas himself points out that tiiere are at present few independer| 
vhtjomes in the community and that there wiU be still fewer fifty years henc| 
which means that the conception of a university and of higher education impli 4 
ifi statements will only be able to survive if it is accompanied by fai 
LeaehW phanges in the entile social structure. Certain aspects of these changf 
'pill he 'taken up later on. 
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tion of the intellect is due, as has been hinted before, to the over- 
supply of intellectual workers previous to the arrival of Hitler, or 
to the educational background of the Nazi leaders themselves, the 
fact remains that to be called ‘intellectual’ in Germany is about as 
bad as to be called immoral in another country. It implies that 
one has become diracine, out of touch with the life of the German 
people, and without understanding of, or allegiance to, its essential 
aspirations. Discipline, obedience to the command of the leaders, 
and physical prowess are virtues far superior to purely intellectual 
achievements. The introduction of a general numerus clatisus 
in German institutions of higher learning, while undoubtedly 
prompted by the disastrous unemployment amongst graduates, is 
unthinkable without this change in attitude. This mmcriis clausm 
is worked according to the new conceptions of the university. 

The law of April 25, 1933, against the overcrowdirrg of German 
schools and universities {Gesets gegen die Vberfiillung deutschcr 
ScJmlen imd Hochschukn) stipulates that the number of students 
is to be limited so as to safeguard the effective training of as many 
professional people as are needed by the professions.^ On Decem- 
ber 28, 1933, the Minister of the Interior, acting on the law of 
April 25, 1933, 01 dered that only 15,000 of the 1934 graduates from 
secondary schools should be allowed to enter German institutions 
of higher learning. Actually, 15,979 students were given the 
‘Hochschulreife’, i.e. a certificate of eligibility enabling them to 
enter a German university. This represents 40-37 per cent, of all 
who in 1934 left the secondary schools in Germany, after having 
successfully passed their final examinations.^ The reduction is 

' Before this law other measures of a less stringent character -were taken. 
Thus the state authorities in March, 1933. agreed to regulate the admission, of 
secondary-school graduates to the universities. Exainination committees in all 
schools were requited to note in the record of each candidate whether he should 
be discouraged from proceeding to a higher institution; the decision was to be 
transmitted both to the parents of the candidate and to the universities if requested , 
Students who despite contrary advice persisted in going on to a university were 
not to expect any facilities and were to be re-examined at the end of the first 
three semesters. As these and other measures were superseded by the law of 
April 25, 1933, there is no need to enlarge on them. (For further details see the 
well-documented article by I L. Kandel, ‘The Making of Nazis', m the Edrics- 
tmnal Yearbook of the International Institute oI Teachers College, Columbia 

? 7 mww)b-, 1934 , pp. 415-551-) 

* Those of the gi aduatea of secondary schools who were not given the certificate 
of eligibility for higher studies were referred to the ‘Reiohsanstalt fl 5 r Arbeits- 
vcrmittlung und Arbeitslosenvcrsicberung’ (National Institute for Employ- 
ment and Unamployrneat Insurance) for purposes of reorientation and placing 

jj d 
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obvious, consideiing that betvirccn 1930 and 1933 nearly 30,000 
students had each year entered the universities. 

The actual limitation in numbers is less interesting than the 
criteria of selection. A certain leeway was left to the then still 
existing sixteen provincial authorities, each of which was given a 
quota to be filled (Prussia; 8,984 students; Lippe: 12 students), 
but it was prescribed for the whole country that apart from intel- 
lectual aptitudes character and national reliability [nationale Zuver- 
Idssigkeit) should be the determining factors for the selection. 
Sincerity of outlook {Lauterkeit der Gennmmg), bodily prowess 
{korperliche Tuchtigkeit), and a capacity for comradeship and 
devotion, in accordance with the national-socialist view of the 
State, were also to be considered. The German civilization of 
Hitler being a man-made civilization that exalts the masculine 
virtues of heroism, physical power, and military discipline, it is 
easily understandable that not more than 10 per cent, of the newly 
admitted students in any province were to be women, not counting 
those who intended to become primary-school teachers. It was 
furthermore only consistent with the prevailing racial theories in 
Germany that the number of Jewish students was to be reduced 
to 1-5 per cent, of the total student body in any given university, 
a vei7 harsh measure which led to the immediate exclusion of some 
7,000 Jewish or ‘non-Aiyan’ students and the suspension of the! 
admission of further Jewish students.’' 

It is striking to note that most of the qualifications to be com 
sidered' — race, sex, brawn, political fitness, &c., are altogethet 
foreign to those which are generally held essential for the pur- 
suance of higher studies. The non-intellectual or openly anti- 
intellectual character of the measure was further accentuated by 
handing over its administration not to the schools alone, but Els'); 
to the mostly national-socialist governors of the various provinces ! 
{Gberprdsidentm) who, whenever there was any doubt about the) 
political reliability of a candidate, was to consult with the party , 
district leader {Gauleiter). I- 

The whole portent of the numerus damns legislation, both in itil'- 
positive and negative aspect, cannot be grasped without looking ai 

in non-academic careers. Employers were urged to find room for thewij 
secondary-school graduates as apprentices or learners. 

“To our Jcnowledge this suspension is stall in force and the number of Jewiffii; 
s^dejite still ift. German universities is negligible. 
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certain supplementary measures such, as the introduction first of 
voluntary and later of compulsory ‘work-seivice’. It would go 
too far to trace in detail the origins of these measures. The idea 
that students should come out of their sheltered cloisters, that they 
should overcome the remoteness of the universities and devote 
part of their time to manual work, belongs to some of the leaders 
of the German Youth Movement. As early as 1938 they set up 
‘work camps’ (Arbeitslager), mostly in poor communities, to which 
they offered their services for work of public utility — ^improve- 
ments on the land, soil conservation, road-building, &c, — which 
owing to lack of firnds could not otherwise be performed. They 
invited beside students young unemployed workers, who shared 
both in their work and in their discussions. The motives were a 
desire to serve the community and to reach a better understanding 
and a sense of fellowship with the under-privileged. It was both 
a generous and a wise initiative, testifying to a high sense of social 
responsibility among the best of German youth. ^ The movement 
was very successful and in 1931 the German Government decided 
not only to generalize it and open camps for unemployed youth 
all over Germany but to lend it financial support,^ Asarcsultmore 
than 360,000 young people under 2$ were working in such camps 
during the second half of the year 1932. Many of the camp 
leaders were students. 

At about the same time Reinhold Scharrer and his collaborators 
in the Deutsches Studentenwerk proposed a compulsory work-year 
for all students, both in order to break down the barriers separating 
the universities from the life of the German people and — this is 
particularly important — in order to relieve the numerical pressure 
on the universities.’ No student should be admitted to a university 

’ The work-camp movement has found many literati The following publica- 
tions give the best picture of the early beginnings of the movement: Studenlitche 
Arbeitslager, A report prepared m ipsa by the Department of Self-Help and 
Co-operatrve Organisiation of the International Student Service in Geneva, 
This Report contains also a survey of similar movements in Switzerland — where 
the first camp was organized in 1935 — 'in Wales, and in Holland. Arbeiu^ 
lager, Berichte aus SebJesien von Arbeilem, Bauern, Stndenten, edited by Eugen 
Rosenstook and Carl Dietrich von Trotha, Jena, 1931 , Georg Keii, Vorinarseh 
der ArbcttslagerbeiDegung, Geschichte und Erfahrung tier Arbeitslagerbewegung 
ffir Atbeiter, Bauern, Studenten, 1923-37, Berlin, and Leipzig, 1933. 

^ For the sake of American readers it may be added that at that stage the 
German Woik Camps strongly resembled the C.C.C. Camps which were 
organized by the Roosevelt Administration and which were undoubtedly 
influenced by the German experience. * Reinhold Schairer, loc, cit., 
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without having spent one year in manual woik in a camp. This 
measure would duiing one whole year relieve the universities of 
first-year students and thus help, at least tempoiarily, to overcome 
the overcrowding of the universities. It was furthermore hoped 
that the woik-yeai would tend permanently to reduce the niimbei 
of students ; many prospective students might find such satisfac- 
tion in manual work as to give up the idea of an intellectual career; 
besides, representatives of the universities and of the State were 
to share in the life of the camps, observe the students, and help 
them in the choice of their future activities. 

National- Socialism took over many of the ideas which inspired 
the earlier stages of the work-camp movement, and there can be 
no doubt that most of the positive aspects of the work-service as 
it has been developed since 1933 can be traced back to those 
students w'ho started their first camp in 1928. German students 
have lost most of that academic pride which separated them from 
the people, they have as a body acquired a strong sense of social 
responsibility, they no longer look down upon manual work and 
manual workers, and many of them who originally planned to 
enter a university have turned to other occupations. National- 
Socialism has also added something of its own: it has put the 
participants of the camps into uniforms, it has under the name 
‘Gelandesport’ introduced military drill, it lias used and is using 
the camps as a means of political indoctrination. 

Prussia was the first to establish a special work-service for 
students.' The period of service was limited to six months and 
participation was voluntary, though only those who had bee a 
to a camp could count on such facilities as remittance of fees 
Gradually the work-service lost its voluntary character and was 
made compulsory all over the country for men and women 
students from the first to the seventh semester.* No one can to-day 
enter a German institution of higher learning unless he has served 
a period of six months in a camp. Only those may be excepted whe 
have rendered signal service in a Nazi organization such as the 
S.S. or die S.A. 

^ Or 4 TOances of the ‘Ministerium fur Wissenschaft, Kunat and Volksbildung 
of Feb. 8 and March ii, 1933. 

1 * For further details see Dr. Karl Keller, ‘Das Studium an den deutschej 
jVtssenschaftlichen Hoohachulen im Sommer 1934 nnd Winter 1934/5’, *1 
X)^ttschi UoehschulstatisHk, xm, Berlin, 1933, pp-*3 ff. Also: 'Der deutscli 
^tudenf’, Ziitschrijt der deutschen Siudentenscliaft, Feb. 193S- 
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Students of Catholic theology may also be excepted, but they 
cannot count on any help fiom the ‘Reichsstudentemverk’, the 
organization administeiing the scholarship and loan funds and 
other student aid institutions. ‘It is evident that public funds can 
only be spent on students "who aie at one with their national com- 
munity and who have gone through the “School of the Nation” 
[i,e. work-service — 

We have dealt at some length with the evolution of the German 
work-service into a hurdle to be taken before admission to a 
university, because it is important under two aspects. First, it 
shows better than the numeiiis damns legislation that modern 
Germany is not just mechanically barring access to higher educa- 
tion, but is making real efforts to divert young people to non- 
academic occupations in which there may be better prospects for 
earning a livelihood than in the professions. It also reveals some- 
thing of the social philosophy behind the nwnmcs dausus', if there 
is anything positive in the anti-intellectualism of the Nazi leaders 
it is their crude attempt to make sure that those who are admitted 
to the universities are socially minded and in close contact with 
the workaday life of Germany, Secondly, the development of the 
work-service had to be traced because it has had a profound influ- 
ence on student enrolments ever since 1933, which makes it difli- 
cult to evaluate the actual results of the numenis dausus legislation 
and to compare student emolments before 1933 with those of 
the following years. Ordinarily, students in Germany entered the 
universities during the summer term, after having passed their 
Abitur at Easter. As a result of the six months’ work-service, which 
was made compulsory in 1934, we observe since 1934 that many 
more enrol in October than in the spring. Besides, a considerable 

’ Communication iroin the ‘Reiclisstudentetiwerk’, in Studnm und Beruf, 
vol. V, July-Aug. 193s, p. 109. The German text of the above quotation is as 
follows: 'Es 1st selbstverstandlich, dass aus dffentUchen Mitteln nuv ein Volks- 
verbundener Hochschulnachwuchs, dor durch die "Schule der Nation” gegfln- 
geniat, gcfoideitvverden kanri.’ 

Incidentally, Roman Catholic theological students are from another point of 
view also a thorn in the flesh of the rdgirae : they are vowed to celibacy at a time 
when everything is being done to increase the birth-rate. Dr. W. Hattnacke, the 
former Nasd Minister of Education m Saxony, deplores the fadt that the number 
of students of Roman Catholic theology ia Increasing: Tt is certainly unfortunate 
(keinesfnlls gtinstig) if at a time when the nation is biologically threatened the 
access to occupations which impose celibacy is on the increase’ (Dr. W. Rart- 
nacke, ‘Das Verebben der akadcmtschen Ilochflut in volksbiologischer Betracli- 
uing’, in Vdh und Ram, no. i, 1936, p. 6). 
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number delay matiiculation even beyond the six months they 
spend in a camp, owing to military seivice or special woik in party 
organizations, with the result that it is impossible to determine at 
present how many of the giaduates of secondaiy schools of the 
year 1934, let alone 1935 01 1936, will in the long run avail them- 
selves of a higher education. Thus the decrease in student enrol- 
ments during the last few yeais is in part fictitious — many may only 
have delayed theii studies, willingly or under compulsion, and may 
help to swell student numbers during the yeais to come. Yet the 
decrease of first-year students and of the total student body is so 
formidable that there can be no doubt about the efficacy of the 
mmerus clausus, the work-service, and the general anti-intellectual 
propaganda. Total student enro lm ents have decreased by more 
than 40 per cent, duiing the three years between 1933 and 1935, 
the last year for which official statistics are available, as shown m 
Table XVL 

Table XVI. Total student enrolments in German mstitutions oj 
higher learning, 1932-5 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Summei teim, 1933 

108,990 

30,616 

129,606 

Wmtei term, 1933/3 

103,416 

19.431 

122,847 

Stimmer tenti, 1933 

97,687 

18,035 

115,733 

Winter term, 1933/4 

91,363 

1S.501 

106,764 

Summer term, 1933 

83,698 

13, IS? 

95,830 

Winter term, 1934/s 

74.857 

13,008 

86,865 

Summer term, 1935 

66,623 

10,506 

[ 77,129 


Germany has to-day again about as many students as she had m 
1913. The wheel of history has at least in this respect been turned 
back twenty-three years. 

The eniolment figures for first-year students show a similar 
decline, as indicated in Table XVII. 

The figures for 1938-33 have been included because the^, 
demonstrate that before 1932 a yearly arrival of 30,000 fiist-yeaii 
students was ‘normal’. The figures for the following years revel; 
two striking f^cts ; (i) the particularly marked decline in womef 
students, which in the light of the 10 per cent, limit is of cour|^ 
perfectly understandable ; (2) the fact that the total enrolments f|;i 
{the year 1934/5 did not reach the number of secondary sch(|| 
igfSduates (15,979) who at Easter 1934 were given the Hochsch^^ 
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Table XVII. Enrolmenli, of fiist-year students in Germany, 
scholastic years ig2Slg-ig3,^ly 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1928/9 

26,037 

4.647 

30,68.1 

1929/30 

35.251 

S.269 

3 °.S 3 o 

1930/1 

24.563 

6,243 

30,806 


23.557 1 

6,149 

29,706 

1932/3 

19.953 ! 

4,561 

24,514 

1933/4 

17.245 1 

3,584 

20,829 

1934/5 

13.190 j 

1,699 

13,889 


icife Work-scivice and service m the army are responsible for 
part of that deficit. Whether they can explain it altogethei is 
doubtful. The very criteua which governed the dispensing of the 
Hochschidreife singled out as future students young people whose 
whole inclination was towards life in the army or the party organi- 
zation rather than towaids strenuous intellectual exercise. It is 
probable, therefore, that a large number of them have been only 
too lelieved to find occupations outside the precincts of the uni- 
versities, No one knows how many have done so, but it is striking 
that less than 14,000 matriculated in 1934/s as against nearly 
16,000 who had been given the Hochschulreife. Even this figure 
was only reached by admitting quite a numbei (exact data are 
again unlcnown) of secondary-school graduates who had originally 
not been given the Hochschuh eife. 

The decrease in the number of students was so alarming^ that 
on February 9, 1935, Dr. Rust, as Minister of Education for the 
Reich and for Prussia, issued a decree in which he stated that it 
was no longer necessary to fix the number of secondary-school 
graduates who might proceed to the universities. In other words 
he abolished the mmerus clausus in its most stringent form. This 
decree, however, by no means ends all restrictions. The measures 
against the studies of women or of Jews and ‘non-Aiyans’ remain in 

' The 'rcfomi’ of the German universities affected the number of foreign as 
well as German students, in spite of the fact that they weie not only exempted 
from all restrictions but that great efforts were made to induce them to come to 
Germany, Ever since 19*4 then number had been oscillating around 7,000. 
Under the new rdgime it dwindled to 4,350 in 1934 and 4,464 during the winter 
term 1934/5. This decrease can be only partially explained by transfer difficul- 
ties, for these reduced the number of foreign students m other countries also, 
yet the decrease there was much smaller than m Germany, The explanation is 
probably that the new ideas of leanung and the new spirit of the German univer- 
sities decided many foreigners to seek an education elsewhere. 
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full force. The criteria of selection also remain the same, and 
definite limits aie set for various universities and colleges, beyond 
Avhich they may not grow. The maximum number of students 
allowed to study dining the year 1935/6 is 6,900 at the University 
of Berlin; 1,700 at Fianhfuit; 2,600 at Cologne; 5,400 at Munich, 
&c. If more students apply than are necessary to fill these quotas 
the following categories are to be preferred, according to a decree 
of September ii, 1935: 

‘{a} Old combatants of tlie N.S.D.A.P. up to and including member- 
ship number 1,000,000; 

\h) Members of the aimed forces, if they prove that they study by 
order of the militaiy authorities and in preparation for then 
future work in the army; 

\c) Students who have puisued their studies for two or more terms 
at the Universities of Konigsberg and Breslau, or at the Technical 
Colleges of Breslau and Danzig.’* 

Students from Konigsberg, Breslau, and Danzig are given prefer- 
ence so as to encourage study at these places which are near the 
German frontiers. 

Theie is no need for much fuither comment. The application 
of a numerus clausus in Germany and the way in which it has been 
carried out cannot be considered as an emergency measure. It 
means nothing less than the end of the university as we understanti 
it, and as it was understood in Germany up to the arrival of the 
national-socialist regime. A new type of university is arising, and 
it is too early to judge whether its achievements will measure up 
to the past of the German universities or even to the hopes of those 
who have created it. One thing is certain ; the problem of the over-' 
crowding of the universities has at least temporarily been solved, 
We may expect that, as the reserve army of unemployed universitj 
graduates of earlier days gets absorbed, the number of those who 
leave the universities will correspond more nearly to the demand 
due to death, and retirement. As the present enrolments allof; 
hardly any margin for additional demands, we may even anticipa^^ 
that as time goes on, and provided there are no fundament^ 
changes in present educational policies, Germany may be fac^i 
with an acute shortage of highly trained people in some of fife 
professions, 

*, ‘ErlasS de-s Reietja- urvdRreussischen Ministers fur Wissenschaft, ErziehiJ^: 
and 'Voiksbild'ung vom i r.9.35', in Studtum und Beruf, voL v, Oct. 1935, p. i|| 
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The only other countries which saw fit to introduce a general 
numeuis clausw; were Bulgaria, Esthonia, Greece, Hungaiy, Latvia, 
and Romania, Having explained in some detail the working of 
the 7 iwnems clausus in Germany we shall be able to confine our- 
selves to a short summary of the measures taken in these countries. 

Bulgaria. A general numerus clausus for all faculties of the Stale Uni- 
versity in Sofia was applied for the first time during the 3'ear 1933-3. 
Even within the various faculties it was considered necessary to limit 
the numbei of admissions to certain courses. Thus 75 students were 
admitted to study mathematics, 33 physics, 33 chemistiy, and 50 the 
othei natural sciences. These figures were determined by the university 
authoiilies themselves on the basis of available educational facilities, and 
after consultation with the Ministry of Public Instraction concerning 
the probable needs of the professions. The Fice University of Sofia, the 
only other university in the country, in its turn imposed a numerus 
clausus iir 1935-6. The total number of first-year students was limited 
to 500, though 1,500 applied. The selection in both cases is made ex- 
clusively on the basis of the candidates’ school marks. 

Many students attempted to evade these resudetions by studying 
abroad, notwithstanding tire very strict currency regulations which allow 
for the legal transfer of funds only by students talcing up subjects which 
are not taught in Bulgaria (engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, &c,). 
During the year 1935-6 nearly 600 students contrived to go to foreign 
universities. 

Esthonia. In 1934 the Senate of the University of Dorpat decided not 
to accept more than 500 new students during each of the years 1934 and 
1935. The total enrolment in the Uiuversity of Dorpat has, in recent 
years, varied between 3,000 and 3,500. Thus the newly enforced 
restriction may be considered as a measure to prevent further increase 
rather than to reduce the present number. 

Gieece. The University of Athens, apart from Salonika the only 
university in Greece, introduced in 1933 both a special entrance examina- 
tion and a numerus clausus. Thus the number of first-year students in 
law was fixed at 500, of medicine at 300, &c. It led to a great deal of 
undesirable pressure and interference from outside, and patronage was 
so brought into play that the number of law students actually admitted 
was nearly 1,400. No conclusive information about developments 
during theyeais 1934-6 could be obtained, 

Hungary. A numerus claims for most of the institutions of higher 
learning was introduced in Hungary as early as 1930. Every year only 
a certain number of students were to be admitted to the universities, 
according to the prospective needs in the professions. Apart from 
scholarly qualifications, determined by the leaving examination at the 
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end of the secondary school, the race and religion of the candidate was to 
be considered. The law has undergone certain changes in recent years 
and some of the stipulations diiected against Jewish students were, as 
a lesult of a protest to the League of Nations, not abolished but rendered 
less offensive to the Jewish population. Neveitheless, the most tangible 
result of the mmerus clausiis has been a decrease in the propoition of 
Jewish students. In 1913-14 28-4 per cent, of the students were Jewish, 
while in recent ycais they have constituted appioximately only 10 per 
cent, of the student body, The number of Jiist-year students in general 
has been gradually reduced from about 5,000 during the years 1930-4 
to about 3,000 in recent years. The Veterinary and the Agiicultural 
Colleges arc under no restrictions. 

Laima. Mention has been made of the severe entrance examination 
to the Latvian University in Riga. It is a competitive examination, as 
the number of admissions to the university is limited. This arrangement 
goes back to the first years after the War, when the number of applica- 
tions only slightly exceeded the number of places. In 1925, for instance, 
1,364 students sat for the examination, of whom 1,045 were accepted, 
In 1932 the number of applicants had risen to 2,220, of whom only 
i>33S were accepted, or roughly 60 per cent. The competition has 
grown very keen, particularly in the faculty of medicine and in the 
dental school, which in 1932 admitted only 25 per cent, of those who 
had applied. As will be remembered, some of the professions are h 
spite of these measures badly overcrowded, and the ratio of studenis 
to population is high. As a matter of fact the restrictions have beta 
made in the light of available educational facilities and not from tho 
point of view of future professional prospects. 

Romania. The medical faculties of Romania were the first to enfoitt 
a mmerus clausus. Starting with the year 1938-9, only about 50 p» 
cent, of the students taking the entrance examination to tire medical 
faculties of any of the four universities were admitted. In June 1935 
the name) us clausus was extended to all faculties and schools. Thus tiii 
University of Bucharest, which during the years 1937-30 had had 
well over 20,000 students, was given a quota of 2,760 first-year studenti, 
The quotas were estimated on the basis of available space and facilitits 
and not in relation to future demands for intellectual workers. Those 
who framed the ordinance, chief amongst them Constantin Kiritvesi^ 
had the problem of unemployment firmly in. mind, but they felt, in t|i 
wbrds of Kiritzesco, ‘that it is impossible seriously to evaluate, evl 
approximately, the development of future demands in the vario* 
branches of intellectual labour.’* 

As the introduction of the niimerus clausus coincided with a prolon| 


* Loc, cat., p. SS- 
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lion of the secondary-school courses by one yeai , the effect of the new 
restrictions has not yet made itself felt. All those who ordinarily would 
have left the secondaiy schools duiing the summer of 1935 will, owing 
to this prolongation, be eligible for the university entiance examina- 
tions only in the summer of 1936. Those who entered the univeisities 
in 1935 repiesented a residue of secondary-school graduates of earlier 
years. Thus the quotas under the new mimerus damns were not even 
filled. 

The example of these six countries is not particularly en- 
couraging. In Bulgaria many of those who are determined to get 
a higher education have found ways and means to obtain it abroad. 
Latvia and Esthonia have avoided overcrowding of the universities, 
but could not, or did not even attempt to, end the overcrowding in 
the professions by way of limitations on enrolments. The measures 
in Greece seem to have bioken down. Hungary remains the one 
country in which the unemployment of university graduates is 
probably most acute. And Romania will at earliest feel the effects 
of the newly imposed mmerus clausus on the professions after 1940. 
How far they will influence the situation in the professions is 
admittedly beyond the ken of those who prepared the new law 
and are now administering it. 

Yet in comparison with what has happened in Germany there 
are ceitain redeeming features. Taken by and large not one of 
the restrictive measures imposed by the smaller countries went as 
far as the numenis daustcs in Germany. They did not result in a 
substantial decrease in total student enrolments, but rather served 
to avoid an unlimited expansion of higher education at a time 
when large numbers of people remained illiterate, and when 
certain types of secondary education (intermediate technical train- 
ing) weie still under-developed. Both Romania and Bulgaria, e.g., 
are making efforts to improve their intermediate technical schools. 
Most important of all, with the possible exception of Hungary and 
perhaps Romania,^ the selection of students is made on the basis 
of scholarship and not of all kinds of external criteria. Even in 
Hungary it has to be said, in justice to the educational authorities, 
that they never considered excluding all or even the majority of 
Jewish students, and that the Hungarian students admitted were 

* The complaiuta that the mimerus clausus in Romania, particularly in the 
medical facultiea, is used as a pretext to eliminate Jewish students are frequent. 
In spite of the absence of conclusive statistics there is little doubt that the per- 
centage of Jewish students has substantially decreased. 
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cliosen not because of theii political opinions but ol their scholastic 
record. In other words the numenis claums in these smaller 
countiies is not, as in Germany, motivated by a profound distrust 
of higher education and by an evident anti-intellectualism. In so 
far as it is designed simply to prevent overciowding ol the uni- 
versities, as in Latvia and Esthonia, it serves to uphold the best 
possible standards of higher learning. 

If we attempt to draw any final conclusion from what has gone 
before, it is to confirm the statement at the beginning of this 
chapter, that the universities, as long as they remain what they are, 
have only limited means at their disposal foi controlling student 
enrolments, particularly where they attempt to establish a balance 
between supply and demand for university-trained people. On 
the other hand any measures applied to the universities from the 
outside, as has been done in Germany, raise exceedingly grave 
issues which affect the very basis of all higher education. 



VII 


INFLUENCING THE MARKET FOR INTELLECTUAL 

LABOUR 

T he policy of laissez-faae is a thing of tlie past. To-day it is 
only to be found in text-books and in the speeches of outmoded 
01 unscrupulous agitators who continue to plead for or against a 
system which has ceased to exist Both liberal governments and 
dictators have found it necessary or desirable to conhol the 
economic affairs of their citizens or to curtail individual initiative. 
True, the degree of control varies from country to country, and 
the purposes for which the control is exercised vary from the 
preserwation and strengthening of an agreed social peace, through 
the establishment of systems of social security, to the realization 
of imperialistic dreams and aspirations through the marshalling 
and co-ordination of whole nations. It is not for us to evaluate or 
analyse these respective aims. We aie only concerned with the 
fact that in the liberal and democratic countries, as well as in those 
under totalitarian rule, unfettered individualism is to-day but a 
happy memory or a nightmare, according to the economic point 
of view. 

The market for intellectual labour could not escape the con- 
trolling hand of the State. The dangers inlierent in a large army 
of dissatisfied unemployed intellectual workers did not remain 
unheeded. The measures taken to help this army of unemployed 
can be roughly grouped under three headings : emergency meamres 
to meet acute situations ; restrictive measures by which foreigners, 
women, old or unqualified people are prevented from competing 
in the labour market; distributive measures intended to spread the 
intellectual workers more evenly among the various professions or 
over difl:erent parts of the country. Both government agencies and 
professional organizations have played an important role in the 
preparation and enforcement of these measures. 

In setting forth in some detail what has been done in the various 
countries we are in the fortunate position of being able to use as 
sources not only the replies received from our collaborators but 
also a rich collection of documents brought together by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva and the International Institute 
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of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris.* We are particularly indebted 
for help and constiuctive advice to M. Maurette, Deputy-Director 
of the I.L.O., and his colleagues MUe Schmidt, MM. Fuss, Tail, 
Artus, and Mequet, as well as to M. Bonnet, Director of the Paris 
Institute, and his collaborator M. Lajti. 

I RELIEF THROUGtl WORK AND FURTHER TRAINING 
Professional workers and more particularly young university 
graduates are only rarely included in the general schemes for 
unemployment insurance . Being excluded from the benefits which 
these schemes offer in case of unemployment, unemployed intel- 
lectual workers have had to be helped by special ad hoc measures 
designed to relieve their immediate needs. The majority of 
countries have seen themselves obliged to resort to such measures. 
They range from provision of the cruder forms of manual work 
to the ci'eation of highly specialized emergency jobs, which give 
the unemployed intellectuals full scope to use their special training 
and abilities. Again, they are either altogether temporary or likely 
to lead to more permanent positions. 

Public works and work camps 

There can be no doubt that thei-e are even to-day thousands of 
university graduates throughout the world who eke out a meagre 
living by digging ditches or doing menial jobs out of all relation to 
their original training. They must content themselves with being 
admitted as simple workers under the various schemes of public 

* In order not to burden this chapter with cumbersome footnotes we refer 
to the following documents which have been used inter alia as a basis for this 
chapter: 

Mesurss prises pour comhattre le chStnage des iniellectuels, Rapport pr^pat^ pat 
I’Institut de Cooperation Intellectuelle pour la lo^rna Session du Comity 
des Organisations Internationales d’Etudiants; C. iia, 1935, Pans, 1935. 

(This report was compiled from information received from, public and privatt 
sources in thirty-three countries.) > 

Mesures prises dans certmns pays pour comhattre le chdmage des intellectmk, 
SuppUment an document C. 112, 1935, Pans, 1936. 

‘Remedies for Unemployment among Professional Workers’, in the Intel- 
national Labatir Revieto, Vol. xxidii, no. 3, March 1936, pp. 304-36. 

Much useful information can hirthermore he found in the reports of tli! 
Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers of the I.L.O. (particularly 
the report on Recruiting and Placing of Professional Workers, C.C.T.I./iv/ili 
T933) and in the periodical publications of the I.L.O,: Industrial 
Lahour Information, and of the Paris Institute : Cooperation IntellectueHe^J^ 
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works instituted by the authorities. This form of public assistance 
has the advantage that it brings home to the white-collar workers 
— the collar, if they still possess one, being only a symbol of 
early aspirations — the community of interest between the world’s 
workers of every kind and description. It may also help them to 
keep body and soul together, but certainly docs not enhance their 
chances of finding work in their own line. Prospero may be their 
dream, their fate is Caliban. 

The German Work Camps and the C.C.C. Camps in the United 
States constitute a certain advance over this most primitive form 
of public assistance through emergency work. The public work 
service in Germany, as established in 1931 on a voluntary basis and 
rendered compulsory in 1935, offered woj'k not only to students 
but to a certain number of graduates, many of whom served as 
leaders in the camps. But even where they entered as ordinary 
workers they could expect to secure regular work more easily after 
leaving the camps. They were to be given preference when apply- 
ing for jobs, and the Institute for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance established an elaborate system of voca- 
tional guidance for them and the other categories of workers in the 
camps.' Similarly, a number of unemployed college graduates 
found positions as educational advisers in the C.C.C. Camps in 
the United States, while those graduates who were admitted as 
ordinary workers benefited by the general programme of re- 
training and guidance instituted in the camps. 

In general it is, however, true that the various fonns of work- 
service, while important from an educational point of view, have 
done little to relieve unemployment amongst university graduates. 
Certain other measures, which also were not primarily intended 
to assist intellectual workers, have proved of greater importance. 
Thus it is evident that many engineers, architects, and others have 
found employment as an indirect result of public works designed 
to provide employment on a large scale. This fact is so general that 
no examples need to be given. Others have found employment in 
various types of relief organizations, public or private, and other 
agencies born of the depression. In the United States tens of 

' For further details see the report of the International Labour Office sub- 
mitted to the 19th Session of the International Labour Office entitled: ChAmage, 
iet^mimGtns, Genova, i93S,pp. tso-Sand 156-7. (Tliia report was published 
in English under the title Uwmphymetit among Young Persons,) 
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thousands of new workers were lalcen on by such agencies as the 
Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.), the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (F.E.R.A.), the National Youth Administra- 
tion (N.Y.A.), and other capital-letter organizations. No statistics 
are available of the number of college graduates amongst these 
new ofhce-holders, but it is undoubtedly very substantial. 

Finding emergenry jobs for brain workers 
Special relief work, as far as possibe in line with the specific 
training of the unemployed professional workers, constitutes the 
irext step in the campaign against the unemployment of intel- 
lectuals. A great deal of ingenuity has been applied to the dis- 
covery of suitable work and the means to finance it. In Austria, 
e.g., employment has been provided in libraries, in the Federal 
Statistics Office, in surveying, in the record offices of government 
departments, in the Meteorological Office, &c. The remuneration 
varies from 40 to 60 cents per day. When discussing the un- 
employment situation in Bulgaria it was pointed out that work was 
not lacking but that the disastrous financial situation prevented 
the employment of additional workers. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment concentrated, therefore, on financial measures. Since 1934 
a law has been in force by which all those in private employment 
and earning more than 6,000 leva ($50-60) per month pay from 
3 to 10 per cent, of their salary into a common fund which provides 
the salaries for newly employed intellectual workers under 30 years 
of age. They are largely given work in the enterprises whose 
employees contribute to the common fund. Thanks to this income 
570 unemployed professional workers in Sofia alone, of whom 116 
had a full university training, had been given work by December 
1935. In Esthonia relief work has been provided in libraries, record 
offices, statistical offices, &c. In Finland similar work has been 
created both by the Government and the municipalities, which 
acted under government orders. • 

* In France relief work has been organized by the Entr’aide des 
Travailleurs Intellectuels (E.T.I.), a subsidiary organization of the 
French Confederation of Intellectual Workers. The E.T.I,, itself 
a private organization, obtained the support of the Government,! 
which in 1935 issued a special postage stamp to be sold at a slight' 
surcharge. By May 1936 more than 500,000 French francs had!| 
i^sed by the sale of this stamp, and a new issue was in prgl 
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paration. Sixty-five intellectual workers had been given work, 
which included such varied activities as cataloguing, statistical 
inquiries into the unemployment of brain workers, the observation 
of the solar eclipse in Liberia, the writing of articles on French 
civilization in foreign magazines, &cri In Germany a programme 
of scientific woi'k of public utility has been organized by the 
Institute for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment In- 
surance ; a first subsidy of RM. 400,000 was voted for this purpose 
early in 1934. 

It has been stated that the professions in Great Britain have 
suffered less than those in other countries from the depression, and 
that they cannot be considered overcrowded. Yet, as an example 
of what can be achieved by private initiative and in a spirit of 
professional solidarity, the work of the Architects’ Unemployment 
Committee deserves special mention. The Committee was formed 
in 1931, and obtained all its funds from voluntary donations and 
subscriptions from members of the architectural profession and 
sections of the building industry. By 1933 eighty architects had 
been employed on various architectural surveys, the charting of 
maps, and the making of architectural models. 

In Japan substantial sums have been devoted to the creation of 
relief work in government offices, schools, and libraries since 1939, 
The number of days of employment provided for in 1929 was 
114,324; in 1933 1,369,509; in 1934 1,241,702. In Poland the 
Employment Fund devoted a million zloty to the organization of 
this kind of work in 1935. Only a small part of this fund, however, 
was used for intellectual workers with university training. 

The United States have, both in absolute and telative terms, 
done more than any other country to provide emergency jobs 
specially suited to professional workers. These jobs were created 
in addition to the positions which became available through the 
development of large-scale public works. National white-collar 
work relief projects began to take shape under the Civil Works 
Administration (C.W.A.), and gained in importance under th^. 
F.E.R.A. and later the W,P.A. In April 1935 a special federal 
appropriation of $300,000,000 was allotted for this group. The 

* The issuing of special stamps in aid of unemployed intellectual vvoriters has 
not been confined to France. Early in 1935 the Govetninent of the Duchy of 
Litxemburg issued a whole series of stamps in favour of refugee intellectual 
worhers. The proceeds from the sale of this series were turned over to the 
International Committee fox Refugee Professional Workere in Gen'"™ 
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projects were national, state-wide, and local in scope, and were 
devised so as to place unemployed professional workers in jobs 
for which they were well fitted. It is quite impossible to enumerate 
even the most important of the projects put into operation, There 
are Federal writers’, theatre, arts, and music projects ; special pro- 
jects for architects, such as the ‘Flistoric American Buildings 
Survey’, which was allocated nearly $450,000 as early as 1933 in 
order to give work to 1,000 architects; projects which provided 
work for teachers in re-training and adjustment courses, the teach- 
ing of leisure-time activities, &c., elaborate projects in hospitals, 
libraries, and museums; five projects for the advancement of 
education in the United States;' and many others. 

It needs no emphasis that all the public and private efforts to 
give emergency jobs to unemployed brain-workers — and the list of 
projects and schemes could easily be prolonged — were not made 
to help only college and university graduates. Many of the schemes 
we have noted have benefited primarily clerks, musicians, techni- 
cians, and others who had no higher education. When people are 
starving, the dividing line between the various groups of intellec- 
tual workers, which even in normal times it is difficult to draw, 
becomes practically obliterated. They all want work and they have 
little opportunity to choose. Only as the methods of relief become 
more refined is it possible to create special opportunities for 
college-trained people, enabling them to use their specific gifts and 
training, as is done by some of the American projects or those of 
the Entr’Aide des Travailleurs Intellectuels in France. It is also 
obvious that most of the emergency work provided has been 
allocated irrespective of age. Yet, spealring of college-trained 
people only, it is certain that the age-group under 35 has obtained 
the lion’s share of the newly created work, both because this group 
has suffered most from the prevailing unemployment and because 
they were found most adaptable where adaptation was needed. 

’ These five projects, which are administered by Mr. 1. W. Studebaker, the 
Foromissioner of Eduoatvon, are amongst the latest attempts to provide work, for 
intellectual workers. They will, however, not only provide work ; if they ate 
successful they may well mark the beginning of important refomas in. severdl 
fields of American education. They are divided as follows: (i) Univefsitj! 
research, under which such problems as ‘Student mortality in institutions of 
higher learning’ and the ‘Economic Status of College Alumnt’ are to be studW; 
,(a) establishment of adult public forums tliroughout the Uiiited States; ( 3 ) tfie 
study and. development of vocational education and guidance for Negroes; (0 
j’dta^ilpcijtional redip project; (s) a study of local administrative school umts.fci 
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Further training and periods of probation 

It is also this younger group for which yet another form of help 
has been made available. We have in mind schemes which empha- 
size not so much the seeming of temporary work but the provision 
of further opportunities for education and perfection in the various 
lines of training. Where young people of pre-college age are con- 
cerned, the raising of the school-leaving age is obviously the most 
effective method of relieving the market of surplus labour. As these 
measures do not, however, affect eollege and university graduates 
except in so far as they provide new positions for teachers, 
and as they should not be considered as emergency measures, 
we need not concern ourselves with them at the present moment. 
Effective steps enabling graduates to use their enforced leisure for 
further training have been taken above all in the United States. 
In the earlier days of the depression many colleges and universities 
allowed graduate students to stay on for another year, not only 
remitting all fees but at times providing even board and lodging. 
During the year 1933-4 the Federal Student Aid Programme (see 
p. 2<f) came into operation. It will be remembered that under that 
programme undergraduates were given government subsidies, or 
rather a remuneration for work created for them or secured by tlie 
college authorities. They were thus enabled to go to college, or, if 
already there, to continue their studies. Later on this privilege was 
extended to graduate students. Under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration at present responsible for this programme, the rule 
was established that graduate students might earn up to $30 per 
month and in exceptional cases even more (upper limit for under- 
graduates: S20) and thus be able to pursue specialized studies 
after graduation. By October 1935 4,500 graduates were being 
maintained in institutions of higher learning in addition to some 
106,000 undergraduates. Whether these graduate students use 
their time wisely, or receive adequate guidance to put to the best 
possible advantage their additional time for study, cannot be 
generally determined. The generous initiative of the Federal 
Government, however, is certainly a constructive attempt to deal 
with a section of the young intellectuals unable to secure work in 
time of crisis. 

That such an attempt need not be confined to a large and 
financially powerful country has been shown by the example of 
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the Polytechnical School in Switzerland, The acute unemploy- 
ment of its own graduates led that institution to oiganize in January 
1934 the so-called Praktikantenhilfe. A previous effort to place 
graduates as piobationers with vaiious industrial enterpiises and 
for a limited period had failed to absoib all the graduates. Under 
the new venture recent graduates were given a modest remunera- 
tion and work in the institutes and laboratories of the Polytechnical 
School. Each Pt aktikant was assigned to a professor under whose 
guidance he performed specialized work in line with his training 
and interests. The necessai'y funds were provided by the Associa- 
tion of Old Students of the Polytechnical School (20 per cent.), 
the Swiss Confederation (40 per cent.), and the Cantons from 
which the graduates originated (40 per cent.). According to Pro- 
fessor Honegger* the experiment has proved a complete success. 
The additional training received by the graduates increased their 
employability. Of the seventy-nine graduates who benefited from 
the venture between January 1934 and March 1936, only 29 per 
cent, remained the full nine months for which they had been taken 
on. All the others had found work before the end of that time. 
The Polytechnic itself benefited considerably from the experiment, 
as it was enabled to take up work and research which owing to 
lack of personnel had had to stand over. Finally the measure 
helped to avoid an imjustified and dangerous decline in student 
enrolment, an important point considering that the unemployment 
of engineering graduates in Switzerland was primarily due to the 
depression and therefore not likely to last. 

The importance of placing graduates as probationers in public 
services and private enterprises was emphasized in a resolution 
adopted in April 1935 by the Committee of International Student 
Organizations, meeting under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

‘The Committee realizes the very great importance of temporary 
employment for young graduates as probationers in the public services 
jnd in private enterprises, not only as a simple method of providing 
Useful work for a large number of young professional workers but also 
as a means of enabling the young graduate, fresh from the University, 
to continue his studies and to make certain that ho is right in his prijr 
posed choice of a career. But it must be clearly understood that the 

* ’Praktikanten an det E.T.H,’, Advance copy of an article to be published & 

iSwbk masazme. 
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young graduates thus employed, although they leceive lemuneiation, 
must not take the place of other employees; the main puipose of their 
engagement should be to give them practical tiaming.’’ 

The recommendations concerning unemployment among young 
persons adopted by the International Labour Conference in June 
1935 also contains a passage concerning probationers; 

‘14. In the case of persons unable to secure employment on the 
termination of secondary, technical, or higher studies measures should 
be taken : (a) to enable such persons to supplement their theoretical 
training by obtaining practical experience in industrial, commercial, and 
other undertakings and in public administration, every precaution being 
taken to prevent such peisons displacing regular workers.'^ 

The warning sounded in both these recommendations that 
probationei's should not leplace regular employees is only too well 
founded. The temptation to accept probationer and pay them a 
pittance where otherwise a person with full salary would have to 
be appointed is great, both for public authorities and private 
undertakings. Austria, e.g., which in 1936 barred the access to 
most state careers, lifted this barrier in the autumn of 1933 only 
to accept 1,200 Aspirmitm, i.e. probationers, who were given less 
than a living wage. Even to-day young teachers are often taken 
on only as probationeis, with a salaiy of approximately $20 a 
month. Similarly Germany has prolonged the preparatory period, 
on part salaiy or none, in a number of state careers. These 
measures may be necessitated by the public finances, but they are 
certainly undesirable and should be abolished at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Condusioii^ 

In evaluating the various emergency measures designed to pro- 
vide tempo! ary work for unemployed brain- workers and parti- 
cularly college and university graduates, it is obvious that the 
various schemes are of very uneven value. To oblige highly trained 

' ‘Remedies for Unemp'oymi^nt among Professional Woikers’, in 
mltoml Labour lievieto, Joe. cit., p. 315. The warning about replacing regulai 
employees also applies to labour camps and to some extent to special relief works. 
In the former the pay is usually a mere pittance; In the latter it is usually a good 
deal more, but still leas than the normal pay. The sort of work done in the 
C.C.C. Camps (reafforestation, flood-control, &c.) does not compete with outside 
labour, but that is not true of camps in certain other countries. 

* Ibid,, pp. 335-6. 
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intellectual workers to earn their living by digging ditches or 
shovelling snow is certainly a form of assistance to be resorted to 
only in extremis. To provide such work thiough the organization of 
labour camps is also a pis-aller, unless it is the primary purpose of 
the camps to give the graduates an experience of manual work for 
educational purposes. 

On the other hand many of the effoits to provide work in keeping 
with the qualifications of the unemployed brain-workers are truly 
constructive. It makes little difference in this respect whether the 
jobs are part of a general scheme for counteracting economic 
depressions or of- a special scheme to employ intellectual workers. 
The main a^antage is that the relief worker is able to maintain 
and to dev^op his skill while putting his learning and education 
at the ^'rvice of the community. He is thus enabled to uphold his 
moraj^ and to keep fit for permanent employment if and when it 
be^mes available. 

^'Tven more important is the fact that some of the new opportuni- 
'’^ties for work, which were intended to be temporary, show signs of 
becoming permanent. In the United States, to mention only one 
example, impartial observers are realizing that many of the new 
government activities are not necessitated merely by a passing 
emergency but also by the growing complexity of American life 
in all its aspects. As the United States grow into a single national 
and economic unit, more power is bound to accrue to the Federal 
Government, which will require a vastly larger and better-trained 
civil service to discharge its duties. Again, as individual Americans 
find It more and more difficult to make a living in a country which 
is unable to extend still farther its economic frontiers, provision 
will have to be made to assure to every decent and hard-working 
citizen a minimum of social and economic security. Temporary 
relief schemes may thus be turned into schemes for social insur- 
ance, for the provision of better health services on a co-operative 
basis, &c. In the words of the New York Times : ‘As regards tlte 
long-time implications of white-collar projects, the observer is- 
almost sure to conclude that many of the services now being per- j 
formed by white-collar relief workers are really functions of S', 
permanent civil service.’’" And a few paragraphs farther on th^’; 
same article comes to the conclusion : Tn the light of these assump^ 
it is at least a tenable theory that work relief will diverffit. 

'VVorkbtsi On Relief’, in the Neiu York Tmes, July s 1936. 
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more and more from home relief, that it will rest more and more 
on the individual’s ability, less and less upon his need, and that it 
may in time accomplish the permanent transfer of a laige group of 
worliers into a new field.’ If these expectations aie fulfilled — and 
there is every reason to believe that they will be, not only in the 
United States but also in other countries — then the various 
emergency work schemes will have accomplished a great deal. 
They will not only have helped the professional classes in a period 
of stiess, but by providing new services of social usefulness they 
will have led to the absorption of additional professional workers. 
It must not be forgotten that in many countries the professions are 
not only suffering from unemployment due to the economic de- 
pression, but from an ‘over-pioduction of intellectuals’ leading to 
the creation of a large reserve army of white-collar workers likely 
to persist even in days of prosperity unless additional opportunities 
for work can be opened up. 

II. RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 
The struggle against foreign competition 

In view of the prevailing xenophobia all over the world, it 
would indeed be surprising if the restrictions on the labour market 
were not, to begin with, directed against foreigners. In a section 
of the press of some countries the impression is given that most 
or all unemployment would disappear if only the foreigners were 
not allowed to exercise their occupations or professions. Many of 
the student strikes and disturbances in recent years, particularly 
in Europe, have been inspired by anti-foreign sentiments, in spite 
of the assurances of the leaders tliat they only wanted to see the 
national market for intellectual work protected against unfair 
foreign competition. The number of resolutions passed by pro- 
fessional organizations demanding legislation against foreign com- 
petitors is legion. The legislators have gone a long way to meet 
these demands ; and where no special legislation has been passej^ 
governmental decrees and administrative orders have often effec- 
tively prevented or at least made it extremely difficult for foreign 
practitioners to establish themselves. 

Wlten we consider these measures it becomes obvious that the 
criteria for the establishment of foreign professional workers have 
changed substantially in recent years. Before the 'War, and even 
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during the first years after the War, most countries were content 
to require that the foreigners whom they allowed to take up work 
should five up to the standards of professional skill and conduct 
of their own nationals. Various methods were used to ensure this : 
in some cases it was left to professional organizations or Govern- 
ment offices to giant permission, on inquiry into the antecedents 
and training of the applicants; in other cases foreign graduates 
were obliged to lepeat their final examinations in order to be 
allowed to practise; in many instances, however, Governments 
concluded bilateral agreements by which they recognized the 
validity of degrees obtained in one another’s countiies and allowed 
the holders of them to practise. Most of these methods, while 
helping to maintam professional standards and protect both the 
public against unqualified practitioners and the professions against 
unfair competition, were not intended to keep out the foreigner. 
Some of them, such as the agreements recognizing equivalence of 
degrees and reciprocity in permits to work, actually stimulated the 
emigration of professional workers. They did much to further 
co-operation in learning and professional work, and helped to 
draw the nations together. A most helpful and well-documented 
repoit of the International Labour Office' gives some figures which 
indicate for several countries the proportion of foreign professional 
workers at various dates. In the Aigentine in 1914, 31 per cent, 
of all the brain workers with and without university degrees were 
foreigners; in Brazil in 1920, 15 per cent. According to the 
Canadian statistics of 1930, 30 per cent, of the intellectual workers 
in the country had been born abroad (mostly in Great Britain and 
the United States). In the same year the figures for France and 
Switzerland were 6 and 10 per cent. 

The present-day practices of most governments differ greatly 
from the liberal policies of the pre- and post-War period. Degrees 
and attestations of professional skill mean very little : the passport 
has become the all-important document. With the heightening ofi 
_the economic crisis and the growing unemployment in the pro- 
fessions, quotas for foreign workers, including college and univer- 
sity graduates, have been introduced in many countries (Belgium, 
Romania, Spain, 8cc,). Others have made permission to practise 
certain, professions contingent upon naturalization. 

'll I' 

' (if Treatment in the Dqmatn of Professional Work for Nalionah onii 

.FdrWg'ifsrj;, C.C,,T,I./v.3, 1935. 
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France, in the past one of the most liberal of countries, is be- 
coming more and more protectionist. The incessant and skilful 
propaganda of various professional organizations, which are deter- 
mined to liberate themselves fiom all foreign competition, has led 
to a seiies of laws which virtually exclude foreign doctors and 
lawyers, even though they may have received all their higher 
education in France, The Loi Armbruster of April zi, 1933, 
declared that graduates of French Medical Schools might only be 
admitted to practise if they obtained the State Diploma, which is 
issued only to those who have been admitted to French institutions 
of higher learning after having passed the haccalaiirSat. In other 
words it put an end to the recognition of the school-leaving certifi- 
cates ot foreign countiies. The student strikes of early 1935 led 
up to the passing of another law (July 26, 1935) by which only 
French nationals might practise medicine in France. Naturalized 
citizens were required to perform their military service or wait five 
years after naturalization before they could be admitted to medical 
practice. A law of July 19, 1934, imposes even more far-reaching 
restrictions upon the practice of law. French nationals only are 
admitted to serve as lawyers or public administrators ; foreigners 
have to wait ten years after naturalization before they can be 
admitted to legal piactice. Both in medicine and law certain 
exemptions are allowed on a reciprocal basis, but they change little 
in the draconian character of the new laws. Most of the other 
careers requiring professional tiaming are protected indirectly, but 
most effectively, by the fact that foreigners are not allowed to work 
without obtaining a labour permit from the Government, which is 
hardly ever granted. As a result of all these measures the estab- 
lislunent of foreign professional workers in France has become 
almost impossible. 

Most other European countries also have introduced or tightened 
regulations regarding labour permits both for manual and intel- 
lectual workers. They are almost entirely inspired by the deter-- 
mination to protect national labour, with the result that permji^ 
are only granted in exceptional cases, even where there is no special 
legislation against the admission of foreign professional workers. 

Germany is unique in the sense that the national-socialist 
regime first of all created a class of foreigners by depriving the 
Jewish people and tlieir descendants of their political rights, and 
then proceeded to eliminate them from the economic and above all 

437^ 
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the professional life of Germany. According to the racial theories 
of the new ruleis no Jew or descendant of Jews can think or write 
German or have the same professional standards as prevail amongst 
Germans of pure blood. The Jew is a foieigner, who not only must 
not compete with German workers, but must not be allowed to 
contaminate the purity of German thought or action. Just as in 
the economic field Germany must as far as possible be made 
‘autarkic’, German intellectual and professional life must be 
cleansed of all foreign influence. The measures resulting from 
this philosophy, beginning with the Law for the Restoration of 
the Professional Civil Service (Gesctz zur Wiederherstellung des 
Berufsbeamtentimi'i) of April 7, 1933, are too well known to need 
detailed enumeration.' On a moderate estimate some 10,000 pro- 
fessional men and women with university training lost the right 
to exercise their professions, while an equally large number who, 
because they had established themselves in professional woik 
before 1914 or because they had outstanding war records, were not 
turned out were yet exposed to eveiy kind of discrimination, 
which gradually deprived them of their livelihood, In the univer- 
sities and colleges alone some 1,400 professors, Domenten, and 
assistants were dismissed, often without pensions. These measures 
led, as is well known, to one of the greatest migrations in modern 
times. The exodus of university teachers exceeded even the 
migration caused by the Russian Revolution of 1917. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that of the 6,000-7,000 professional workers 
with university training who left Germany, the university teachers, 
though by no means all of them obtained new positions, found it 
on the whole easier than other professional groups to continue 
their work in foreign countries. The way they were received and 
helped by their foreign colleagues is proof that at least in one field 
of human endeavour international solidarity and the realization 
of the oneness of learning prevailed over nationalist conceptions 
and narrow economic interests. 

gpme countries, finally, starting with the assumption that any 
foreigners who might graduate in the country could only with 
difficulty be prevented from staying there and competing yitk 

' For ftirtlier details see the appendix to the letter of resignation of the Hon; 

G, McGonald, League of Nations High Commissioner for Refugtjc^l 
dplhm^ from Gertnahy, addressed to the Secretary-General of the League'ef 
U^tjtfeSrfPec as,' y 
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national labour, increased the difficulties of entering their univer- 
sities. By Royal Decree of September 15, 1933, the Minister of 
Public Instruction of the Netherlands was empowered to withhold 
from students of foreign nationality the right to study in Holland. 
A further decree of May 31, 1934, barred all foreign students from 
sitting for the final examinations necessary to follow a profession 
in that country. A similar though less far-reaching measure was 
talren in Switzerland, where only Swiss nationals or students from 
countiies which admit Swiss nationals to practise aie allowed to 
take the final examination in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
vetennaiy science. 

In view of these strong anti-foreign trends it is all the more 
remarkable that some countries have found it possible to maintain 
more liberal policies. Thus the British Medical Association, con- 
trolling the Medical Register in Great Britain, agreed to the 
establishment of up to 200 German «nigre doctors. In the United 
States appioximately 300 have obtained their licences since 1933. 
Palestine admitted more than. 200 refugee physicians, and the 
U.S.S.R. some 150, while China accepted about 30 emigr6 doctors 
provided they did not establish themselves in the great ports. Italy 
and South Africa are two further countries which in recent years 
have continued to accept foreign physicians and other professional 
workers. We quote these exceptions regarding the practice of 
medicine, because it is the medical profession in most countries 
which has been most intransigent and also most successful in pre- 
venting the admission of foreigners. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that most of the present-day 
protectionist tendencies are as unreasonable as they are regrettable. 
While they can be explained in some instances, c.g. the practice of 
law, by the fact that a practising lawyer or a legally trained adminis- 
tiator is called upon to serve as a trustee of tlie State or of the law 
of the country, and therefore ought to be fully integrated in the 
life of the countiy before he is allowed to practise, no possible 
justification from a professional point of view can be conceived for 
special laws discriminating against foreign physicians, in spite 01 
full medical qualifications and readiness to serve loyally the 
country of their adoption. Not considerations of competition, but 
solely of competence, ought to be admitted in the field of truly 
professional service. Disease, as well as the means to combat it, 
is not confined to national frontiers. The ideal would be that 
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those countries in which education is more oi less at the same level 
should accept the equivalence ol degrees, and subject foreigneis 
only to the icstiictions to which they subject their own nationals. 
Foreigneis would then be debarred liora piactising only when 
nationals of the same standing weie unable to follow their piofession, 
Similarly, foieign students enteiing a univeisity might be asked 
whether they intend to remain in the country and to exeieise theii 
profession there after the completion of theii studies. If the 
answer were yes, they would be subjected to the same restiictions 
as nationals of the country. Once admitted to the univeisity on 
grounds of competence, having passed the bairiers erected against 
nationals and foreigners alike, they ought to be treated on exactly 
the same footing as the nationals. This would be infinitely more 
worthy of that universality of learning which has been the guiding 
principle of the universities for many centuries. 

As a measure for overcoming the unemployment in the profes- 
sions, which to-day is an international pioblem, the exclusion of 
foreigners from piofessional work is obviously futile. Those 
baired from exercising their professions will only help to swell the 
number of the unemployed elsewhere, and increase the army of 
dissatisfied men and women who see their only salvation in the 
overthiow of the existing order. Even from a purely national point 
of view the narrow protectionist policies aie of very doubtful 
value. They cut both ways, and any country closing the profes- 
sional careers to foreigners may expect to see its own nationals 
barred from obtaining work abroad. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule. Yugoslavia, for instance, is giving employment 
to about 2,000 foreign engineers, while more than 500 of her own 
engineers find it impossible to secure employment. A large pro- 
portion of the foreign engineers are While Russians who for 
political and perfectly understandable sentimental reasons have 
made no effort to obtain Yugoslav citizenship, which would easily 
have been granted them. In such a case it is comprehensible that 
efforts are being made to reserve vacant places for Yugoslav; 
citizens, and to replace some of those who refuse to become 
natnralized by citizens of the country. Any other policy would apt 
only be contrary to popular sentiment but would endanger the 
ieyelopment of technical colleges and courses in Yugoslavi^r 
iyhich 'wbre only instituted after the arrival of the foreign enginee^$) 
iffigpilaVin, togeffier with other Balkan and overseas countries)'il 
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only gradually building up a system of technical schools, whose 
growth will for some time to come require ceilain measures of 
protection for their graduates. Apart from these exceptions it can 
only be hoped that with a return to improved economic conditions, 
both prolessional organizations and governments will again prefer 
professional skill and learning to national passports. 

Discrivtination agaimt women 

Only a few countries have seen fit to restrict the enrolment of 
women students. To the example of Germany we need add only 
that of Austria, where the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Vienna decided in 1934 to deprive women students of all such 
privileges as remission of fees, granting of buisaries, &c. The 
decision was taken on the ground that the prospects for women 
physicians were hopeless. On the other hand measures to restrict 
the employment of women graduates are general. In some coun- 
tries discrimination against all women is gaining ground, in others 
it is chiefly directed against mairied women. In some, women’s 
positions are endangered mainly m the public services, and in 
others the difficulty is felt just as much in private posts 

During the years 1934 and 1935 the International Fedeiation 
of University Women conducted an inquiry amongst its member 
associations regarding the position of professional women. The 
results were summarized in a most instructive report on The Status 
and Employment of Women Intellectual Workers! Much of the 
information reproduced in the following paragraphs is based on 
this report. 

Amongst the countries which have introduced general rules 
against the employment of women as professional workers are 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, No legislative measures have been taken in Austria 
against unmarried women, but adnninistrative decrees have greatly 
decreased their number in public employ. By decree of December 
8, 1934, the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in Belgium agga- 
authorized to fix by quota the percentage of women, married or 

’ The Status and Empioynient of Women Intellectual Wot km, Report (mimeo- 
giapBed) presented to the Tenth Session of the Committee of Representatives 
of Internationa! Student Organbatiorts, Geneva, April lo-ti ,1935. An 
ahtidged French version of this repoxt appeared under the title *La Situation 
Kgale et I’emploi des femmes dipldm^es', in CoopiraUon Ifiielkeluelle, nos, ss-6, 
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single, in each branch of industry, in order to secure that any 
fuither posts should he filled by men. I'o our knowledge this 
decree has never been put into operation. Similaily, in France the 
percentage of lemale staff in the administrative offiees has been 
fixed at a figure varying from 33 to 50 per cent, of the whole per- 
sonnel ; more important from our point of view than this measure, 
which affects primal ily the personnel in inferior positions, is the 
fact that the admission of women to positions of responsibility in 
various government services, begun owing to the scarcity of male 
candidates immediately after the War, has been suspended. In 
Germany a multitude of measures, legal and administrative, has 
made access to most of the professional careeis extremely difficult 
for women. This process continues. In the near future women are 
to be altogether excluded from being judges in German courts, 
in spite of the highly meritorious work they have accomplished in 
children’s courts, divorce courts, &c. This contemplated measure 
has evoked some outspoken criticism even in the German press.* 
Although no legislation has been passed in Holland forbidding un- 
married women to work, the Government has asked that wherever 
possible women shall be replaced by men. In Italy restrictive 
legislation has reduced the number of women in public service, 
and paiticularly the number of women teachers in agrarian and 
industrial technical institutes. In Romania an attempt was made, 
and temporarily defeated, to introduce laws prohibiting medical 
women from holding government appointments in country dis- 
tricts and excluding women teachers from boys’ schools. Various 
measures were taken in Yugoslama to reduce the number of women, 
both married and unmarried, in State employ. 

Another way of discriminating against women consists in paying 
them lower salaries than men. This phenomenon has been so 
general ever since women entered the professions that it would 
serve no useful purpose to quote specific examples. Suffice it to 
say that the tendency to cut women’s salaries out of proportion 
jjiith the cuts suffered by men during the recent depression has 
been very marked. 

!: Nearly as general are the measures to restrict or prohibit the 
[fiinployment of married women. Apart from a few countries suclt 
•jo^' Italy, the Irish Free State, Sweden, New Zealand, and th? 

sdchi. restrictions are in force practically everywheh 
in Frankfurter Zeitimg, July 21, 1936. 
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Even in Great Britain, the European stronghold of feminine rights, 
it is only in exceptional cases that women civil servairts or em- 
ployees of local authorities are not required to resign on marriage. 
This restriction affects a very large number of women; teachers, 
medical officers of health, health visitors, as well as those engaged 
in general clerical duties. Similar tendencies, though not as 
general, have become more pionounced also in the United States. 
Italy is the only country which gives preference to married women 
in filling the limited number of positions available to women in the 
state administration. Measures against the employment of married 
women are generally defended on the ground that in a time of 
economic stress it is not desirable for husband and wife to earn 
salaries and thus to have an income sufficient to maintain two 
families. More will have to be said on this in the next section, 
when the question of multiple employment is discussed. It is also 
often held that to be employed outside the family is bound to 
interfere both with a woman’s home duties and with the work she 
is paid to do. 

We do not propose to enter on a general discussion of the dis- 
criminatory measures against women professional workers. On 
the women’s side this discussion is ably led by such organizations 
as the International Federation of University Women. We shall 
content ourselves with summarizing the arguments whose validity 
seems to be beyond serious doubt. 

The most fundamental objection to the discriminatory measures 
against women intellectual workers is that tiiey take little account 
or none of the outstanding achievements of women in most of the 
professional careers. In research and in teaching, as administrators 
and executives, as physicians or lawyers, they have accomplished 
work in no sense inferior to that of their male colleagues. Con- 
sidering that they have only been admitted to the various pro- 
fessions during the last forty or fifty years and that they were 
handicapped by all kinds of prejudices and by complexes due to 
centuries of life under exclusive male domination, these achie^jses^^ 
ments are most remarkable and ought to have exploded the myth 
that women are incapable of certain types of professional work or 
of intellectual effort as such. Any restrictions directed against all 
women professional workers, irrespective of type or qualifications, 
?tre therefore not only unjust hut likely to deprive mankind of 
ipoportant discoveries and services. At the same time only a few 
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extremist feminist organizations will deny that by and large women 
arc mote particulaily suited for certain types of work. They bring 
with them a ceitain intuition and sensitiveness, an attention to 
detail and very oiten a sense of measure, qualities which are only 
too often absent in men. They are thus called not only to an im- 
portant place in education, as physicians or social workers, but 
also to help in the administration of justice, and last but not least 
in the councils of the nations. The attempt to deprive them of 
their positions in all these fields can only lead to one result : the 
reaffirmation of our man-made civilization, with its emphasis on 
force rather than understanding, on the destruction of life rather 
than its pi escrvation, on extraverted material gain rather than 
spiritual growth. Realizing that we are talking in very broad 
generalizations to which there are notable exceptions — vide the 
super-chauvinist attitude of certain women’s organizations, capti- 
vated by the chaim of the generals and dictators who address 
them — we believe for all these reasons that the exclusion of women 
from professional work is a relapse into an atavistic form of society 
which bodes ill for the future. To pursue this argument would 
clearly go beyond the scope of our report. 

It is obvious that many of the anti-feminist measures are inspired 
by the mere unadulterated egoism of the male of the species. It is 
significant that women are most often excluded from the higher 
ranks of the civil service, from the more advanced grades in schools, 
from the better-paid positions, while no objections are raised to 
their doing menial jobs at low wages. This exclusion from the best 
positions, and the fact that women are paid less than men even 
where they hold identical jobs, reflect the determination of man 
to preserve a monopoly which in most parts of the world he has 
held for centuries. Professional women more than any other group 
of women workers suffer from this situation, for which there is no 


This male egoism is often covered up with a false solicitude for 
jtlje..‘woman’s place in the home’. She is to be restored to her 
family to fulfil the noblest function reserved to women, the bearing 
of children. There can be no doubt, fortunately, that the over- 
whehning majority of women, including the most learned women 
;jgr|^ual:es, aspire to a home and a family. However, four problem^ 
once, first of all, not even the most powerful dictator^ 
to overcome tfle disproportion between "ip" a™ 
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women, decreed by law of nature, and accentuated by man-made 
wars. Short of introducing polygamy, a substantial proportion of 
women must remain single. Secondly, technical progress and the 
introduction of labour-saving devices have revolutionized the 
home. There are many successful professional women who have 
single-handed raised large families. Or they have engaged servants, 
which relieved the labour market in another direction. To relegate 
these professional women to their homes and keep them there will 
therefore only create unemployment elsewhere. Thirdly, it must 
be realized that many marriages during thp last twenty years would 
have been altogether impossible had it not been for the fact that 
the women had saved enough to be able to think of marriage or 
had continued to contribute to the family income. This argument 
can of course be countered by such measures as that of the Gentian 
Government, which advances up to 2,000 to young couples 
intending to get married, or by other measures to improve the 
economic status of families. Finally, there is little doubt that large 
numbers of women will be better satisfied and more mentally alert, 
and therefore belter able to educate their children, if in addition 
to their home obligations they are able to follow their chosen 
career, instead of having their world confined to the space between 
bed and kitchen stove. 

These general observations may by some be considered irrele- 
vant in a study dealing with the economic aspects of professional 
work. This is a mistake, for any measures intended to relieve the 
market of intellectual labour of a surplus supply have to be 
analysed in their repercussions upon intellectual progress and 
civilization in general. Not only jobs and incomes, but philo- 
sophies and social orders are at stake. However, even from a purely 
economic point of view, the measures directed against women in 
the professions are not likely to achieve what is expected of them, 
A consideration of cold facts reveals that at the beginning of the 
economic depression, and in spite of the educational and profes- 
sional emancipation of women, the number of gainfully emplqjjsd 
professional women had remained small and that the number of 
those who can be displaced is therefore comparatively speaking 
unimportant. In the United States, where the share of women in 
professional work is larger than anywhere else, there were, accord- 
ing to the 1930 Census figures, only 8,388 women to 151,532 men 
in the ineclic^ profession ; 3,385 to 157,220 in the various branche.-^ 
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of the legal profession; 113 to 226,136 technical engineers; 379 
to 21,621 architects; 1,905 to 45,163 chemists; 3,276 to 145,572 
clergy, &c. Only in the fields of teaching and nursing, where the 
figures include a majority of people without a full college training, 
did the number of women exceed that of men (teaching ; 880,409 
women to 244,111 men; nmsing: 228,737 'women to 5,452 men)d 
In other words the share of women in the prolessions has in most 
cases, and with the exception of teaching and nursing, remained 
below 5 per cent, of the total employed in professional occupa- 
tions, and this in a country where women students represent nearly 
one-half ol the total student enrolment. This fact shows clearly 
that women graduates do not need the more or less gentle pressure 
of laws and decrees to find their place in the home. Only a fraction 
of them prefer their careers to a family. As regards the rest, in- 
cluding teachers and nurses with college training, it can be safely 
assumed that — apart from those who feel a genuine calling to their 
careers and therefore ought not to be barred from them whether 
they are married or not — a large number of women graduates are 
obliged, for economic reasons, to seek gainful employment. To 
displace them simply means to shift the burden of unemployment 
from one group to another. The number of those who have no 
particular aptitude for their work and who might by dismissal be 
forcibly induced to marry, or who would be able to maintain them- 
selves single without work, is probably so small that measures 
directed against them would hardly affect the market. It goes 
without saying that what is true of the United States applies 
a fortiori to all the other countries, where the teriitory conquered 
by professional women is even smaller, and where in most instances 
they represent a minority in the higher grades even of the teaching 
profession. 

It must not be forgotten, finally, that certain types of profes- 
sional work have been created by women. It is characteristic of 
intellectual work that by its very quality it creates additional 
.de»aands. The exemplary work of women as social workers, 
factory inspectors, or judges in children’s courts, for instance, has 
^onq much to develop various social services and to convince the 
Public df their utility. If women are to be ousted from the post- 

, Sot)hi>nlgba P. Bieckinticige, Wpmen in the Twentieth Century, A study* of 
$ocied, at^^i economic activities. New York and London, 

SMltiteti'' 
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lions they themselves have helped to create, it is to be expected 
that after a while the jobs will disappear with them. The cutting 
down of various social services and the diminution of the power 
of juvenile courts in various Central European countiies points 
that way. In other words, gainfully employed women are being 
forced into the ranks of the unemployed and yet no new positions 
become available for men. 

In the light of all these consideiations it stands to reason that 
discrimination against professional women is on the whole a most 
unsatisfactory and ineffective, and in some cases positively harmful, 
method of relieving overcrowding in the professions. 

Prohibition of multiple employment 

The movement for the suppression of multiple employment can 
be traced back to the early Christian centuries. Beginning with the 
Council of Chalcedon in the year 451 and throughout the Middle 
Ages the Church made repeated attacks upon the praesumtiones 
et quorunclam cupiditates which characterized those of its office- 
holders who attempted to hold more than one living. Human 
frailty led to the failure of most of these efforts. At the beginning 
of the French Revolution in 1789 the lower clergy were accusing 
their superiors of the same vice and demanding in the National 
Assembly ‘la suppression du luxe intolerable et scandaleux des 
prelats et surtout I’interdiction de I'entassement des benefices sur 
une seule tSte’.^ The secular authorities were no more successful 
in their efforts to act against human greed. We owe a volume of 
material, which for obvious reasons it is impossible to reproduce, 
to Dr. Ladislas Aesay, one of our Hungarian collaborators, show- 
ing that from the fifteenth century onwards the Hungarian kings 
tried vainly to curb the zeal of their subjects in acquiring ever 
new positions in order to increase their incomes. 

Thus the problem of multiple employment is by no means of 
recent date. It is not surprising that the movement for its sup- 
pression should have gained in strength at a time of acute un- 
eipployment. Measures have been demanded and appli^fT to 
prevent persons from holding two public posts simultaneously, 
from occupying a public and a private post, or from drawing 
a pension and accepting remunerative employment. A second 

* Ahhe Augustin Sicard, Ls Clersi de Prance pendant la rAmlutim, Pans, 
19U, p. sp. , 
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category of measures is designed to prevent two or more members 
of tire same family who are living together from occupying paid 
positions. This, as has been pointed out, generally means the 
prohibition of the employment of married women. 

A few examples will suffice to demonstrate the nature of these 
measures. Bulgaria has evolved the most elaborate system of all 
to combat multiple employment. Public officials are not allowed 
to hold more than one post and are prevented from doing outside 
work for pay. But even physicians, lawyers, and private teachers 
are forbidden to work for more than two private institutions. Most 
interesting and far-reaching, however, are the regulations which 
were passed against multiple employment in official positions 
within one and the same family.^ Maximum family incomes have 
been fixed according to the size of the family and the type of 
education and training received by its members. If the sum total 
of the income derived from salaries or other sources exceeds the 
maximum laid down by the law, the salaries of the second or third 
working member of the family are reduced by the amount exceed- 
ing the maximum. The person working at the reduced salary has, 
however, to give up his position altogether* if the reduction repre- 
sents more than 25 per cent, of the normal salary. Later on these 
regulations were applied also to people in private employment, In 
spite of these draconian laws the results obtained have not been 
satisfactory, partly because it was found impossible to evaluate 
the private income of the various families, and partly because of 
strong opposition on the part of employers who were threatened 
with the loss of trusted employees. On the other hand they have 
made possible the employment of a certain number of young 
graduates, as the sums economized by the reduction of salaries 
have actually been used to employ tliem as probationers. Estonia 
took a similar though less complicated course in an Act of 1933, 
which provides that when two members of the same family are 
employed in the public services and either of their salaries exceeds 
a certain figure one of them must resign. 

"Tn Italy retired State officials are not allowed to seek remunera-* 
five epployment. The Fascist Confederation of Professional 
Wpflfers has for some time been campaigning for the extension 
cpt tlfis iple to all pensioners. In Great Britain, on the other hand; 
]|i!?ipepdioner may ^till obtain employment in the public services, 
’ Jonmal Offitiel, no, 167, 1935. 
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but the amount of his pension is deducted from his pay. A similar 
measure was recently proposed by the Administrative Council of 
the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique in France.^ 

The case of Hungary is of interest not so much because of the 
legislative action taken against multiple employment, which was 
practically confined to forbidding secondary-school teachers to 
give private lessons — a measure which gave work to some eighty 
unemployed — but because of the campaign conducted by the 
unemployed themselves against the ‘job-snatchers’. In 1931 the 
‘Mefhosz’, a representative Hungaiian student organization, in 
co-operation with an organization of young unemployed graduates 
addressed an appeal to the Hungarian authorities and the Hunga- 
rian public, protesting against the lack of attention paid to the 
moral and economic misery of the young unemployed and demand- 
ing above all the suppression of all multiple employment. But 
the organization did not confine itself to pious protests. Special 
posters were printed, showing a prosperous gentleman sitting on 
a multitude of jobs, represented by bricks, and squashing to death 
a miserable-looking young man buried under the bricks. The 
legend read in large letters: ‘Here lives a job-snatcher.’ These 
posters were hung all over Budapest at the doors of people who 
had accumulated several remunerative posts. The number of high 
government officials and of influential personages who saw their 
houses thus adorned was substantial — a fact which, according to 
many, explains why the campaign did not lead to the wished-for 
results, I'he use of publicity to discourage all-too-eager collectors 
of jobs is also being contemplated in Article Seven of the draft law 
submitted to the French Chamber of Deputies by M. Pomaret.* 
By the terms of that Article the French Government is requested 
to publish the reports of the Committee of Inquiry set up in tlie 
summer of 1934 to investigate multiple employment amongst State 
officials. 

That the problem is not confined to the western world is shown 

Plan d'action centre Ic cMmage intellectual, Palis, 1935 (mimaograplmi). 
Resolution No. 7. This Plan d'action, which can be obtained from the Blfra,, 
no rue de Orenelle, Paiis, contains in addition a scries of proposals concerning 
the admission of foreigners to professional work, the protection of titles, the 
organissation of emergency work, &c. Several of these proposak have been 
embodied in a draft law submitted to the Chamber of Deputies by M. Charles 
Pomaret and a number of hiS colleagues (Proposition de Lot iendant d assurer le 
placement immldiat et rdgulier de la jeunesse fmneaise, Chatnbro des DdputiSs, 
Session 4 ® 1^36, no. i^t}. » 
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in a passage of the Sapiu Report for the Unil;ed Provinces of India, 

which reads as follows : 

‘Another cause of unemployment in the case of our young men is 
that men who retiie upon the completion of their service seek employ- 
ment in local bodies such as municipalities and district boards and 
Courts of Wards, &c. We are strongly of the opinion that such men 
should not be employed as against those who aie young and qualified 
to enter Government Service. A man who has retired on pension has 
at least something to fall back upon, whereas a young man who has 
qualified himself for Government Service and does not get employment, 
and ultimately becomes unemployable, is a dead loss to his family and 
society and becomes embittered and discontented.’ ' 


The idea behind all these measures and proposals is sound: 
it is indeed intolerable if the heati possidentes, not satisfied with 
one paid job, accumulate others at a time when there are large 
masses of unemployed for whom even the smallest position 
might mean the difference between life and slow death. Yet the 
desire to set free as many posts as possible for those in search of 
work must not be allowed to obscure certain difficulties. First, the 
economic situation of many professional workers or their families 
is often so precarious that they are forced to seek additional work. 
It is therefore a sine qua non for the success of all efforts to suppress 
multiple employment that men should be assured of an income allow- 
ing them to live according to their station in life. In other words, not 
the fact that several jobs arc held by one person or within a family 
should be decisive, but the fact that the income derived from these 
jobs exceeds the socially justifiable limits. These limits will of 
course vary from countiy to country according to prevailing social 
and economic conditions. Secondly, it must be clearly understood 
that the places set free are actually filled by unemployed profes- 
sional workers. It is unfortunate that such truisms have to be 


stated, but it often happens that restrictive measures are applied 
for reasons of economy rather than to provide additional employ- 
ment, Thirdly, it is desirable that exemptions be granted where 


th^Yare in tire public interest. Men or women who render excep-. 
tional services in more than one paid position might see theiti 
incomes curtailed^ if these become unreasonably large, but they 

^xi9t9 obviously that, wherever additional services rendete^i 
mam occupation are legally forced to be paid below 
!S£in_, offer such serviced vrall be sought after and preferred 
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should not be prevented from rendering the services. There is no 
reason why an eminent scholar teaching at a technical college 
should not be prevented from receiving an exorbitant fee for an 
opinion given to a private firm or a government department, but 
evei7thing speaks against forbidding him to give such an opinion 
simply in order to provide work for less qualified people. 

A final word. The best-thought-out laws and regulations will 
cause social unrest rather than peace so long as those who hold the 
key positions in state offices and private concerns are allowed to 
evade those laws, as long as they pde job upon job and add income 
to income. The worst that can be said about the measures against 
multiple employment is that they have only rarely attempted and 
hardly ever succeeded in putting an end to this anomaly. 

Lowering the retiring age 

There is hardly any association of students or young graduates 
in Europe which has not at one time or another advocated that the 
retiring age be lowered. It is a step which has rallied the support 
of most of those who have the fate of the younger generation at 
heart. Yet when we thinlc of the multitude of measures taken 
against foreigners, against women, or for the suppression of 
multiple employment, it is at first sight surprising how few coun- 
tries have in recent years actually lowered the retiring age of pro- 
fessional workers. On the one hand this reluctance is, of course, 
due to economic reasons, as many governments consider it impos- 
sible under present circumstances to pay full pensions plus the 
salaries of those who are to take the places vacated by pensioners. 
On the other hand it is understandable that those who are to retire, 
and who often are at the levers of command, are not particularly 
anxious to commit even a naild form of hara-kiri. People, at least 
in many professions, keep fit longer to-day than in the past, and 
having worked all their lives they envisage with misgivings the 
prospect of early retirement, even where they are assured of a 
pension more or less equal to their salary. The situation is ^gypn 

those who are entitled to the foil rates. Such a development would not anty 
render it even more difficult for the tmewiployed to secure •work but it wouid 
tend tp depress the general level of wages and salariea. In order to avoid this 
danga,* it is suggested that the employers, public or private, should be obliged 
to ptiy the full cates, the difference being paid into a central fund to he used for 
employing additional professional woiketa. To o«r knowledge Bulgaria is the 
only country which has followed such a procedure. 
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more difRcull in the case of the liberal professions, such as medi- 
cine and law, in which independent practitioners cannot count on 
a pension. Matters are particularly difficult to-day, when in many 
countries life-long economies have dwindled away, owing to the 
depreciation of currencies (i.e. internal depreciation in relation to 
prices), or simply owing to the effects of the prolonged economic 
crisis. All these reasons combined explain why the efforts to 
lower the retiring age have made so little progress. 

In Atistria new age-limits have been fixed for the various 
categories of State teachers and also for notaries. In 1935 the 
Government of New South Wales, to mention an example from the 
Antipodes, lowered the age-limit of government officials to 60, 
involving the retirement of approximately 900 officials of 60 to 65 
years of age. Four hundred to five hundred of the vacant places 
■were to be filled by younger people, while the remaining places 
were to be abolished. In Bulgaria, too, the age-limit for public 
officials has recently been lowered to 60. In Denmark a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Ministry of Finance has recommended that 
the age-limit be fixed at 70. The agitation for the lowering of the 
retiring age in France has so far not led to any tangible results. 
Article One of the above-cited proposal sponsored by M. Pomaret, 
which is now before the Chamber of Deputies, fixes the age-limit 
for most categories of state officials at 60, with the exception of 
those who are married and have at least three children. For them 


the age-limit would be 62. As the number of officials aged up to 
70 and older is very substantial, the new provisions would only 
gradually come into force. The reform is to be completed by 1939. 
Following a proposal of the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, 
Article Three of the same project goes even farther in suggesting 
that an age-limit of 65 should be introduced also for the liberal 
professions, i.e. lawyers, physicians, pharmacists, architects, engi- 
neers, &c. If voted, this regulation would however, only come. 


into operation on January 1, 1939, in order to enable the profes-) 
signal organizations, in collaboration with the Ministry of Works ' 
/and that of National Education, to work out adequate pensiqit^ 
fkchemes, assuring those pensioned off of a care-free old age. AS| 
project expressly states that the State is not to assume 
fm^cial burden in this connexion, it is difficult to see how 
^m^libnsi cOnld possibly establish such schemes in the 8 h 0 h;| 

^he long run they might be petfeeg 
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feasible, provided the members of the various professions, begin- 
ning with the first years of practice, were obliged to pay into a 
common retirement fund to be established under government 
auspices, in connexion with private insurance firms or vested in the 
professions themselves. In the United States and in Great Britain 
such schemes exist on varying scales. The legal enforcement of a 
general age-limit would greatly encourage such retirement funds. 

But to continue our enumeration of measures contemplated or 
actually passed: eaily in 1935 Italian university professors saw 
their age-limit, hithcito 70 and 75, according to status, reduced by 
five years. The Sapiu Commission supported fixing the retirement 
age at 55 for all state officials, teachers, &c.' As from July i, 1935, 
the age-limit for higher officials in Sweden was fixed at 65 and that 
of the lower grades of officials at 60. 

It is not to be expected that matters will remain where they are 
at present. There is no doubt that the lowering of the retiring age 
is one of the few immediately effective means under the present 
economic order outside the U.S.S.R. of providing work for the 
young unemployed, with or without university training. We are 
faced here with an issue which clearly transcends the narrow 
problem of unemployment in the professions. Young people, 
whatever their training may be, are clamouring for work and they 
demand with ever-growing insistence that the older generation 
give w'ay to them. If they cannot find satisfaction through legisla- 
tion they will take by force what they consider to be their due. 
Lawful evolution or revolution are the alternatives. It is significant 
that in a number of the totalitarian countries, and particularly in 
Germany, thousands of young men have been given employment, 
often of a highly responsible character, by removing older people 
ostensibly because they were not in full accord with the new rulers, 
in reality, however, because their places were needed for the young. 
The old were defeated in the battle of the generations. 

Not enough heed is paid to the warning given by the German 
revolution. It would obviously be misleading to represen^jhat 
revolution solely or even largely in tenns of a conflict between the 
old and the young. Yet the struggle between the generations has 
played an important role in recent German history. It is at the 
bottom of a good deal of unrest in most other countries also. In 
80 far as these countries have not lost all appreciation of the 
^ Sapoi Repart, loc. cit., p. in. 
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blessings of peaceful evolution they will do well to listen to the 
voice of the younger generation, which asserts its right to work 
and demands it of those who for thirty-five or foity years have 
had evei7 oppoitiinity to follow their chosen carecis. The young 
generation is not unreasonable. They aie quite willing to co- 
opeiate with their cldeis in the solution of what they realize is a 
painful problem, as shown in one ol the resolutions of the 1935 
meetings of the seven international student organizations; ‘Any 
measure aiming at a lowering of the retiring age must take into 
account the weak economic situation of professional workers, 
which obliges them to continue the practice of their profession 
beyond the normal retiring age.’' They appreciate the problem 
of the old; do the old measure the depth of despair of the young? 

In June 1935 the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference rejected a proposal staling ‘that, with a view to increas- 
ing the number of posts for young persons in administrative careers, 
the pensionable age of public officials should, where it was higher 
than 60 years, be reduced by degrees to that limit’.* 

Protection of titles 

The matter of titles required for exercising a proles‘fion has 
many facets. Titles can be considered, e.g., from the poi nt of view 
of the social standing which goes with them, the protec tion they 
offer the public against unqualified practitioners, the aid they give 
for the maintenance of professional standards. Within the frame- 
work of this report we need to concern ourselves chiefly wih the 
widespread movement for the protection of professional till s as 
a means of reserving certain professions for those who have 
a university training for them. The movement, which is by 1 
means new, has greatly gained in strength during recent years, J 
it was felt that the attainment of its ends would both help to im- 
prove the general economic situation in the protected professions 1 
knd make available additional places for unemployed university 
gradijates. 

'Hie movement takes two different forms, although they are 
often found together. The one tries to extend protection to 
hitherto unprotected titles and professions. The other endeavours 
;,to increase the requirements to be met by those who aspire to 

'i. ' ' 

for Unemployment among Professional Workers, loc. cit., p. 330, 
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protected titles. Before we enter, however, upon a discussion of 
these tiends a few words are necessary on the mechanism of pro- 
tection, which varies greatly from country to country and even 
within one and the same country. 

In most of the countries on the Eutopean continent the protec- 
tion of professional titles (particularly in the fields of law and 
medicine) has been achieved through legislation. The State lays 
down the requirements for obtaining professional titles with which 
goes the right to practise, and protects those admitted to the pro- 
fession against the competition of unqualified people. The situa- 
tion is simple, as in all these countries it is the State which controls 
also the institutions of higher learning. All that is needed is for 
the State to determine the course of studies and the examinations 
to be passed before the candidate can obtain a protected title. In 
countries like England or the United States, where there are often 
three different sets of authorities to control or influence profes- 
sional curricula and the admission to professional work, the situation 
is very much more complicated. The three sets of authorities 
are, of course, the Government, the governing boards of univer- 
sities, and the organized professions (practitioners’ associations). 
Out of the interplay of those three interested groups a wide variety 
of ways and means for the protection of professional titles has 
come into existence. One arrangement is that the State confers 
upon the professional organization or a subsidiary of it the right 
to set its own requirements for admitting new members to practise, 
which obviously enables the professional organization to influence 
the professional courses in colleges and univci shies. Or special 
licensing boards are set up, composed of representatives of two 
or of all three gioups. Under both arrangements the State usually, 
though not always, undertakes to protect the titles confened by 
professional organizations or special licensing boards and punishes 
their usurpation by outsiders. At the same time there are numer- 
ous instances, chiefly in England, of professional organizations 
gaining a high measure of protection for their titles without any 
governmental help and without the assistance of the legislator. 
The success or failure of such attempts is determined by the 
standing of the professional organization in the eyes of the public, 
which in turn depends upon the integrity of its members and the 
requirements set for admission. To be put on the register of one 
'df these organizations and to he entitled to call oneself a Fellow of 
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it— the famous capital letters at the end of the Eitglish names 
which are so confusing to the forcignei — does not confer the 
exclusive right to a particular type of piofessional work, but where 
the professional organization is in high regard it is likely to give 
the ‘Fellow’ a very decided advantage over a man who is not 
ora the register d 

In the light of all these complications it is very difficult to gauge 
how far the movement for the protection of titles has gained 
ground. That it has made substantial progress, at least as far as 
protection through legislation goes, is shown in a summary of 
information collected by the International Labour Office and 
reproduced in its Reviezv:^ 

‘The adoption of legislation for the protection of titles and diplomas 
has made rapid strides in the last few years. In Austria the titles of 
pharmacist and dental surgeon are now stiictly protected. In Belgium, 
an Act of 1933 gives general protection to higher educational degrees 
and diplomas. In Denmark, a special Committee is studying legislation 
of this kind. Various Estonian laws of 1934 and 1935 have instituted 
professional chambers for several professions; these bodies will have 
extensive powers of control over all persons using the professional 
titles in question. In France, an Act for the piotection of engineers’ 
titles has been passed, and one dealing with architects’ titles is now 
under consideration. A German Order of September 1934 lays down 
various conditions to be fulfilled before the title of architect can be 
claimed; only those with tlie light to this title may exeicise the pro- 
fession. In Italy, where the system of piofessional registeis is m force 
for most of the professions, the Fascist Confederation of Professional 
Workers recommends further that the limits and scope of each pro- 
fession should be clearly defined. This has now been done in one case 
by the Act concerning engineeis and architects, which defines jn great 
detail the exact powers and field of activity of the two professions in 
question. 

‘ill the international field, mention should be made of the resolution 
adopted by the International Confederation of Intellectual Workers at its 
Congress in ig34 with regard to the profession of architect — a profession 
in whi ch the title is protected in many countries, whereas in others a 

* For further details see the section on ‘Professional Monopoly’, in A, Mi 
Carr-Sa-undets and P. A. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 3Sa"^S. For a short, penetratmgj 
analysis of the problem undei consideration compare Alfred Z. Reed, Leamd^ 
Professions and their Organization, in the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of ttie 
Catnegte Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 
pp, 63-89, 

^ ‘l^employment among Professional Workers’, loc. cit., pp. 3l4-iS- 
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stubborn struggle to obtain protection is still proceeding. The lesolu- 
tion stressed the reasons of professional and public mteiest warianting 
the adoption of regulations on the subject of aichitects’ titles, and urged 
the Advisory Committee on Professional Workers of the International 
Labour Office to decide in favour of such regulations.’ 

This list does not pretend to be complete. Since March 1936, 
when this summary was published, new pioposals have 1 cached 
the legislator. The Pomaret proposal in France, for instance, 
includes clauses regarding the protection of veterinary and dental 
surgeons. More important than this, professional organizations 
in a number of countries, and particularly in the Anglo-Saxon 
woild, continue to grow. There is little doubt that their efforts 
to protect their members, with or without legal sanction, will be 
growingly successful as time goes on. Nor can it be doubted that 
this development benefits above all the university-tiained man. 
He enjoys a growing measure of protection against the competition 
of quacks and unqualified people. 

Turning to the second trend of which we have spoken above, 
and which is of particular relevance for our purposes, it is evident 
that the number of piofessions is growing for which a college or 
university training is considered essential. Professional titles are 
more and more defined in terms of college and university diplomas. 
The growing insistence on college training and attendance at a 
law school previous to admission to the Bar in the United States 
is a case in point. In more than one country large numbers of 
dentists or pharmacists, with nothing but a secondary education 
followed by apprenticeship, are gradually yielding their places to 
university-trained men or women, as State authorities or pro- 
fessional organizations raise the requirements for admission to 
these piofessions. 

Most professional workers with university training and their 
organizations hail this development with much satisfaction. Yet 
a note of warning has to be sounded. It is, of course, altogether 
defensible and desirable to eliminate poorly trained people from 
the higher types of professional work. The danger, however, is 
unmistakable that professional organizations dominated by college 
and university graduates may go too far in their zeal, and attempt 
to reserve to themselves certain types of woik which can perfectly 
well be accomplished by professional workers without a higlxer 
education. The danger is Rarticularly marked in professions 
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\vliere the dividing line between intellectual and manual work is 
very fluid-certain types of dental or engineering work, for instance. 
To require college and university degrees for such occupations is 
not likely to lead to a permanent improvement of the conditions 
for university graduates. It is much more likely to force a yet 
larger number of young people into tlie universities, thus adding 
to their overcrowding, with all the deplorable consequences which 
have been described in earlier chapters. 



VIII 


INFLUENCING THE MARKET FOR INTELLECTUAL 
LABOUR (coni.) 

III. DISTRIBUTIVE MEASURES 

O ne school of economic thought has maintained that the present- 
day crisis is primarily due to a maldistribution of available 
goods. Without sharing the view of those who are only happy when 
they can attribute any phenomenon to one particular cause, ample 
proof has been given in this leport that some of the difficulties 
are due to a maldistribution of intellectual workers. This mal- 
distribution finds expression either in the overcrowding of certain 
professions while others are suffering from a lack of new candi- 
dates, or in the fact that members of one and the same profession 
are crowded together in certain places, preferably urban agglomera- 
tions, while other places are not adequately provided with pro- 
fessional services. The best way of meeting these forms of 
maldistiibution lies in the establishment of more fully developed 
systems of educational and professional guidance, and of employ- 
ment agencies for professional workers. To them the next two 
sections are to be devoted. Further sections will be added, dealing 
with the creation of new demands and with a series of supplemen- 
tary measures likely to bring about a better distribution of intel- 
lectual workers between land and city, between the congested 
areas of the western world and the ‘new’ countries overseas as ■well 
as the colonies. 

Educational and professional guidance 
The desire to establish systems of educational and professional 
guidance, and to extend them where they exist, seems to be general 
amongst the groups and organizations which have given any 
thought to the problem of unemployment in the professions. The 
International Labour Office, which in 1931 consulted thd^’^iro- 
fessional workers’ organizations on this point, reports ‘that the 
replies almost unanimously pronoundfe in favour of vocational 
guidance’.' The Conference of Experts on Overcrowding in 
the Universities, convened by International Student Service in 

I Recrmtlng and Placi/ig rf Pwfessioml Workers, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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September 1933, also stressed the importance of well-developed 
systems of vocational guidance. The International Confederation 
of Professional Woikers at its London Congress in 1934 empha- 
sized the uigent need for the creation of vocational guidance offices, 
The Sapiu Report devotes a chaptci* to this issue and suggests 
that one or two psychotechnical cxpeits from England should be 
invited to the United Provinces (provided no experts could be 
found in India), with a view to developing vocational guidance on 
psychotechnical lines in that part of the world. The two Swedish 
experts, Wicksell and Jerneman, put the demand for the creation 
of a National Professional Oiientation Committee at the centre of 
their recommendations.^ 

Good advice is thus not lacking. Unfortunately the reality falls 
far shoit of the wishes expressed. The report of the International 
Labour Office which was cited in the previous paragraph comes to 
the conclusion ‘that vocational guidance for candidates for the 
professions is at the moment practically non-existent. Except in a 
W countiies (Austiia, France, Germany, Switzerland, the U,S.A,, 
and, to a certain extent, Hungary) children and young people who 
are attracted by the professions have nowhere to apply for advice 
on the subject.’ ‘No doubt,’ so the report continues, ‘there are 
countries which have developed vocational guidance but have not 
provided the competent offices with more than a very poor equip- 
ment for dealing with professional workers ; other countries have 
no institutions at all.’^ The picture drawn by this repoit is some- 
what too black. The number of vocational guidance offices, of 
psychotechnical institutes specializing in educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and of similar agencies is greater than is apparently 
assumed by the report. The National Institute of IilSu^trial 
Psychology in England, the Nederlandsche Stichting voor Psycho- 
techniek in Utrecht, or the Psychotechnical Laboratory of the 
University of Belgrade — to mention only a few examples— have all 
attempted to serve prospective professional workers. The real 
difi^lty resides not so much in the fact that agencies for voca- 
tional guidance are lacking — ^though that lack is obvious enough—' 
as that even the existing agencies, almost without exceptioHji 
and the methods at their disposal are so ineffective as to renddr; 
practically impossible the discharge of their task. 

Loc. cit , pp. 179-Sr, * Wicksell Report, loc. cit , pp. 38* ff* 

® Loc, cit.. p. IS. 
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(a) The requirements for effective guidance, 

Effecuve and socially useful vocational guidance depends on 

(1) the possibility of testing individual aptitudes and attitudes ; 

(2) a thorough understanding of the nature and requirements ol 
the vaiious careers towards which candidates may be directed; 

(3) a Itnowledge of the probable relation between suppl5'' 
demand in the various vocations or professions at the time the 
candidates will be ready for work. 

The aptitudes required in those who are pieparing themselves 
for professional careers in the various institutions of higher learn- 
ing are many and varied. They aie expected to possess general 
intelligence — a term which has given rise to heated controversies 
amongst the experts as to what it means — imagination, a good 
memory, not to speak of the various traits of character and 
temperament desirable in the higher types of intellectual worker. 
Apart from these geneial characteristics each type of professional 
work requires certain specific aptitudes, such as a gift for teaching, 
or manual dexterity for the surgeon and dentist. Ever since Juan 
Huarte in 1575 published his Examen de ingenios para las ciencias^ 
psychologists have tabulated and re -tabulated these various 
aptitudes.' From tabulating them it is, however, a far cry to the 
discovery of the appropriate means for testing them. While the 
enthusiasm for mechanical tests for dissevering everything worth 
knowing about the human individual may still linger here and 
there, particularly in the United States, most of the outstanding 
psychologists agree that not only tests but all the other means 
employed to discover individual aptitudes are still very inadequate. 
A further difficulty is our insufficient knowledge of the educability 
of individual aptitudes. No doubt human knowledge in these fields 
is progressing rapidly, but it certainly cannot yet offer the requisite 
tools for testing the existing or potential aptitudes not only of a 
few individuals but of the large mass of people who want to devote 
themselves to higher studies with a view to entering the learned 
professions, ^ 

The Limburg Commission in Holland consulted a number of 
experts on the subject, whose opinions are recorded in the 

’ For an historical and systematic exposition of this, subject we refer the reader 
to the recent publication by L^on Walther, Orientaiton professimndk et earnires 
hbdralH, Neucbatel and Pans, 1936 Waltlier gives a valuable bibliography of 
recent publications* » 

Kk 
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Limburg Report. The memorandum submitted by Professor 
Ph. Kohnslamm^ deserves particular attention. After discussing 
the shortcomings of present methods it points out the necessity 
of supplementing tests by prolonged periods of observation, the 
obseivers to be chosen amongst the teachers who are in close 
contact with the pupils. Kohnstamm goes farther, demanding 
that the curricula of secondary schools should be revised and the 
emphasis put on the development of the thoughl~processes of the 
pupils rather than on their ability to reproduce memorized know- 
ledge.^ Such a change, apart from all other advantages, would 
obviously make it easier for the observeis to discover the aptitudes 
of their pupils. Yet even in this case it would only be possible to 
determine the degree of general, or in Kohnstamm’s terms ‘theo- 
retical’, intelligence required for higher studies. The observers 
would be able to say very little about the pupil’s aptitude for a 
particular profession. In other words modern psychology and 
pedagogy may offer refined methods of selection for higher studies 
— a point which was mentioned when we discussed the problem 
of examinations — but are on the whole not yet in a position to 
offer ‘fool-proof methods for determining professional aptitudes. 
Educational guidance is mailing great strides, professional guidance 
is still very much in its infancy. 

The second requirement for successful professional guidance is 
a thorough understanding of the nature of the various professions. 
In view of the multiplicity of possible intellectual careers^ the task 
is formidable but not impossible. A great affinity exists between 
many of these careers ; it is thus possible to group together those 
which require more or less the same aptitudes. The number of 
these groups is comparatively small, and classifications aiiS mono- 
graphs on individual careers or groups of careers are not lacking, 
Much headway has been made in tliis direction in Germany, where 
a special branch of knowledge, Berufshmde’^ (‘Vocational Science’), 
has been developed. 

' Up. cit., pp. 005-10. 

^ * A mote detailed discussion of this and related subjects is to be found in 
r. L. Kandel, The Dilemma oj Democracy, loo. cit., passim', also in his Examina- 
tions and their Substitutes in the United States, loc. cit., particularly pp. 143 ff. 

^ The Handbtich der ahademhehen Berufe, edited by the Sadisische Aka- 
dtitii?che Ausktmftsamt fbr Studien- und Berufsfragen (Leipzig, i9a7), 
epiitaerates 706 careers requiring a higher education. 

^ Edr further details see L6on Walther^-op. cit., pp. 15-53. 
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In the lignt of all that has been said in earlier pages of this report 
little need be added about the difficulty of meeting the third task 
of professional guidance — the prediction of future professional 
prospects. Wc know that the crisis in the professions has led to 
sustained efforts in many parts of the world to get a better idea of 
the present and future relation between demand and supply in the 
market of intellectual labour. The Limburg Report for Holland, 
the Wicksell Report in Sweden, the Sapru Report in India, the 
publication of the Volkswirtschajtliche Zenti alstelle in Kiel have 
greatly advanced our knowledge not only of the actual situ^on 
but of methods of arriving at forecasts which will be more t 
wild guesses. We know that, theoretically speaking, it is possi 
to determine sufficiently far in advance the probable demand 
professional workers needed to replace those who have died 
retired. It is furthermore possible to evaluate roughly addition 
demands likely to result from improved economic conditions an 
new needs for professional services. Yet no one will maintain th. 
the achievements of the last few years are in any sense final. They 
serve above all as an encouragement to further efforts in the same 
direction. University statistics need improvement, adequate pro- 
fessional statistics are still lacking even in countries like Holland 
or Swedezt. Most important of all, most of the findings of 1935 
and 1936 will be hopelessly out of date a few years hence. 

(b) The organization of professional guidance. 

Any one who realizes how inadequate are the tools now at the 
disposal of the vocational counsellor and the difficulties of perfect- 
ing them will know how terribly handicapped vocational guidance 
agencicj- are at present. They do what they can. Most self- 
respecting high schools in the United States offer their students 
some form of vocational guidance. The emphasis generally lies 
on the discovery of individual aptitudes, supplemented by a few 
‘career talks’, largely dealing with the qualities and attitudes 
necessary for the various careers. As a means of achieving a better 
distribution over the various occupations, both manual andmitel- 
lectual, these efforts are of little avail. Those who are expected to 
give advice do not possess the relevant data regarding present and 
future prospects on the labour market. They cannot therefore 
direct young people to careers where they are most needed or 
dissuade them from entering on a long preparation for a profession 
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which holds out no prospects for employment. The Offices for 
Guidance in Academic Careers {ahadeumche Berufsheratungsdmter), 
which were set up in German universities alter the War, laid more 
emphasis on actual professional prospects. Their usefulness was, 
however, limited by the fact that most of those who consulted them 
had already made up their minds to study and would, therefore, not 
let themselves be guided into non-academic careers, in spite of the 
fact that practically all learned professions were overcrowded.* 
The same holds true for the Information Office on Advanced 
Studies and the Professions, which was established in 1927 by the 
}' igarian Ministry of Public Instruction. 

n a different category are the efforts undertaken by the organiza- 
ns of professional workers to spread information concerning the 
ofessions among those who are interested in them. The re- 
jatedly cited report of the International Labour Office on its 
iquiry amongst professional organizations on Recruiting and 
lacing ofProfessional Workers gives a large list of such efforts, on 
which we shall not attempt to improve : 

‘The German doctors’ organization collaborates with the vocational 
guidance offices by providing them with full information on the charac- 
teristics of the medical profession and the position of doctors; it also 
helps medical students in the same way during their first few terms. In 
France, the Federation of Medical Associations carried on a propaganda 
campaign in 1931 ; it gave up the idea of using the vocational guidance 
offices, to which candidates for the professions very seldom apply, and 
decided to go direct to young persons and their parents. A circular was 
sent in 10,000 copies to school and college teachers and to parents’ 
associations, and was published in the scholastic press; it warned 
would-be candidates against the difficulties encountered in the medical 
profession. In Great Britain, the Medical Association issuecTa special 
number of its journal and gave it the widest publicity. In Australia, the 
pharmacists’ association carries on a regular campaign in the press and 
is ready to supply interested persons with all the information they 
require. The same applies to the Swiss pharmacists, who organize 
lectures, publish notices in the newspapers and are in communication 
with the secondary schools . The French F ederation of Engineers’ Unions 
has published several pamphlets on conditions in that profession. 

‘The school authorities and the teachers themselves also often help 

* Reference has been made before to the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fUr qkademische 
ijtudien* Und Bemfsberatung in Berlin and its publication Studium und Bentf, 
jwhieh is inyaluable for all those who want information about the situation of the 
(^^dfsssiona in Germany and, the educational requirements leading up to them. 
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in the woik of piopagaiiclu. In Yugoslavia, for instance, the association 
of secondary school teacheis is actively engaged in vocational guidance; 
in 1924 it published a “Guide to the Choice oi an Occupation”. Its 
members give talks on the subject in school hours and in public, and 
frequently make use of the press; one of them published a book on the 
professions in 193a. The Association is doing all it can on these lines 
to develop vocational guidance, of which it has great hopes. 

‘Government seivices sometimes supplement the work of those 
within the occupation. The U.S. Department of the Interior, for 
instance, has started a seiies of monographs on various professions; and 
the American pharmacists’ organization, in its reply to the question- 
naire, emphasized the great value of the pamphlet on their profession 
which it had widely distributed. 

‘But in the opinion of most of the organizations consulted the work 
done so far in this sphere is quite insufficient. . . .’ 

There can be no doubt that many of the professional organiza- 
tions have rendered a very real service to the cause of professional 
orientation, particularly by furthering our knowledge of the nature 
and requirements of the various professions. It is less certain 
whether their warnings and campaigns to deter young people from 
entering a given career have always been disinterested and war- 
ranted by a real overcrowding of the profession. For an organiza- 
tion set up to protect the interests of its existing members the 
temptation is great to paint a black picture of future prospects in 
order to avoid increased competition. 

(c) A proposal from Stoeden. 

Instead of devoting any further space to a description of past 
efforts with all their imperfections, we hope to serve a more useful 
purpo 3 >e-by tracing in broad outline the measures which might give 
professional guidance its rightful place in establishing a more 
satisfactory balance of supply and demand in the professions. In 
this connexion the proposals of the Swedish experts, laid down in 
the Wicksell Report, are of outstanding merit, ^ The National 
Professional Orientation Committee which they suggest should be 
created would be a permanent institution under state auspices, 
composed of permanent and ad hoc members. Amongst the per- 
manent members would be representatives of the chief learned 
professions, university teachers, a representative of the National 
Union of Students, and the Chairman of the Committee super- 
‘ Op, cij., pp. 38a fF. 
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vising the work of the Employment Exchanges for Intellectual 
Workers in Stockholm. Ad hoc members would be invited to serve 
whenever the Orientation Committee felt in need of detailed informa- 
tion about a particular profession. The tasks of the Committee 
would be twofold ; (i) to observe continuously the situation on the 
market for intellectual labour; special inquiries to be made from 
time to time into changes within individual professions ; ( 3 ) to pub- 
lish its findings at regular intervals and to bring them to the notice 
of schools, parents, and students. The widest possible publicity 
would be given to the work of the Committee. Circulars would be 
sent all over the country, the press and the radio be used exten- 
sively. Discussion on professional prospects and the choice of a 
profession would be organized at least once a year in every 
secondary school. In addition vast improvements of the existing 
university statistics are proposed, which would be effected either 
by the office of the Orientation Committee or by the competent 
government offices. A register of all studeirts would be established 
which would be kept up to date even after the students had left 
the universities, so as to obtain further information about the 
situation in the professions.' 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. The Committee as a 
government institution and by its composition would be altogether 
impartial. It would be removed from the influence of professional 
organizations and their one-sided interests. Being permanent, it 
could give a running commentary on the labour market and warn 
parents and students whenever a profession threatened to become 
overcrowded. As part of a large scheme to provide information on 
all professions these warnings would probably have more positive 
results and be less dangerous than the sporadic warnings- Of pro- 
fessional organizations. They would be more positive because 
they would not only indicate what the student ought not to do but 
show what he might do. They would be less dangerous, because 
sporadic warnings may lead to ‘landslides’ in student enrolments 
likely to upset the professional prospect in more than one profes- 
sion dV a sudden increase of enrolments in professional courses 
against which no warning has been issued. A regular information 
service would counteract this. Finally the Committee, being 
hational by definition, would be in a position to watch professional 

. ; ’ A cetttral register of this kind was recently successfully established within 
Jthe pepairtment pf Educational Statistics qt The Hague by Dr. Ph. Idenburg. 
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opportunities throughout the country, which in view ot the greater 
ease with which professional workers move from one place to 
another is of the utmost importance. 

The Swedish proposal leaves aside two issues: (i) the question 
of individual aptitudes, and (2) the problem of diveiting into non- 
academic careers those who are poorly qualified for higher studies. 
On the first point it leaves it altogether to the individual or his 
parents to choose a career, in the light of the information provided 
by the Orientation Committee. On the second point the report 
contents itself with proposing a reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion on more directly vocational lines — an important issue to which 
we shall have to come back. 

As long as the methods of testing individual aptitudes are as 
problematical as they are at present, there is much to be said for 
neglecting the question of individual aptitudes. Yet young people 
and their parents are often anxious to avail themselves of expert 
advice, which can best be given through vocational guidance 
agencies in the schools. If such agencies are given the opportunity 
of observing pupils regularly and over a long period they can 
render valuable help even in the present state of psychological and 
characterological knowledge.* They can do more — they can meet 
also our second point, provided they are given the relevant data 
not only about prospects in the piofessions but on the labour 
market in general. II the counsellors know the needs in the various 
manual and semi-intellectual occupations which lie somewhere 
between unskilled labour and the higher forms of professional 
service, they will become very important agents in social planning. 

‘ C£. Edward C. Thorndike, Prediction of Vocational Success, The Common- 
wealth Eimd, New Yoik, 1934. The purpose of this report is ‘to tell what we 
[i.e. Professor Thorndike and his collaborators, Edi] have discoveied by follow- 
mg for ten years a large gioup of children who were carefully studied in igzz’ 
(Foreword). The conclusions reached are, from the point of view of our own, 
study, on the whole encouraging: ‘If an occupation is open only to graduates of 
higher institutions of learning, such as colleges or professional schools, it may 
be piedicted with very high probability that certain pupils cannot succeed in 
that occupation, for the veiy good reason tliat they cannot even enter The 
vocational counsellor may safely assume that a pupil whose expected grade status 
at age zz'S (schooling being continuous from the time of the test on) is below 
grade 14 (college sophomore or second-year student in a professional school 
entered after high-school graduation), can never graduate from a reputable 
college, law school, medical school, theological school, professional school for 
teachers, collegiate school of business or journalism, engineering school or the 
like. The same holds substantially for expectation below grade 13 at age 31-5. 
or below grade 13 at age so'o’ (p, ntj)- 
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Their advice will not simply run: ‘You ought not to go to a uni- 
versity’ ; it will direct young people into those channels that lead 
to employment and a satisfactory way of life. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that the Orientation Committee, as a central agency, shonld 
not confine itself to observation of the market for intellectual work, 
but should extend its scope to making known the occupational 
prospects in all walks of life. The fact that the Swedish experts 
obviously desired to make proposals which could easily be put 
into operation may explain the restrictions of their plan. In the 
long run, however, an extension of their scheme can hardly be 
avoided. Vocational guidance and orientation, in order to reach 
the maximum of usefulne.ss, must attempt not only to achieve 
better distribution of professional workers throughout the learned 
professions, it must not only deter people from starting profes- 
sional courses, but it must point the way to those types of work, 
manual or otherwise, which society needs and for which it is pre- 
pared to pay.' 

Employment offices and occupational adjiistme^it 

There Is much affinity between agencies for professional guidance 
and employment exchanges. They both serve a better distribution 
of available workers over the various careers and occupations : the 
one by directing prospective workers towards careers which hold 
out promise for work and the other by helping them to secure such 
work. At times the two functions are combined in the same office. 

The real or potential importance of employment offices is be- 
coming increasingly evident. With the growing complexity of 
modern life and the widening out of economic frontiers it has 
become impossible for the individual to discover for himssif what- 
ever occupational opportunities may offer themselves in a territory 
stretching over thousands of miles. Those in search of work may 
be living in congested areas where they are condemned to longer 
or shorter periods of unemployment, and yet be unaware of oppor- 
tunitks elsewhere where their services are needed. In the case of 
professional workers thp usefulness of employment offices has been 
further enhanced by the fact that the proportion of salaried posi- 
tions for professionally trained people is very much on the increase, 
wlfile the number of opportunities for independent practitioners 

* The wider ipjplications of ‘oceupational planning’ as here envisaged will be 
dlaoussed ift, Chapter Xi 
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is on the decrease. In the matter of placing, the professional 
worker is thus becoming assimilated to the laige masses of manual 
workers and employees for whom employment offices were first 
instituted. This is not to imply, however, that employment 
agencies may not be eminently helpful also to those who hope to 
establish themselves in independent practice. 

(a) Five zvays of organized placing. 

The numbers of attempts to organize the placing of professional 
workers bear witness to a real need. They can be grouped under 
five headings.^ There are first of all private agencies run for profit. 
These are without any doubt the least desirable form of organized 
placing. Where they have obtained a monopoly, as for instance in 
the theatrical world, they are apt not only to extort exorbitant fees 
from those whom they place but they are open to charges of 
favouritism if not open corruption. The protests of the profes- 
sional workers themselves and the establishment of more satisfac- 
tory agencies are leading to their gradual abolition. 

More frequent and very much more satisfactory arc the attempts 
to organize placing through the professional organizations. They 
vary widely in form, from the simple insertion of a ‘Situation 
vacant and required’ column in the professional journal to the 
placing service, complete with card indexes, files, and a specialized 
staff. The work may be organized unilaterally, i.e. carried on by 
a group of professional workers whose task it is to obtain from 
employers information concerning posts and to find appropriate 
workers from among their own unemployed ; or it may be bilateral 
and carried on or supervised by a mixed body of employers and 
employees acting in agreement and adjusting supply to demand in 
the profession. Unfortunately, many of these attempts at organized 
placing have remained ineffective. Professional workers often 
seem to be congenitally unable to organize themselves, and sound 
schemes conceived by a minority have petered out owing to the 
indifference of the majority. Worse than this, many professional 
workers who believe in professional organization have yet been 
reluctant to seek work even through their own agencies. They are 
afraid of becoming stigmatized as people of inferior worth, unable 

* For a more detailed exposition see Recruiting and Placing of Professional 
Workers, loc. cit., pp. 30-43. The factual information reproduced in the follow- 
ing paragraphs is m part based on l^s report. 

4373 L 1 
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to make their way without outside help. Their professional in- 
stincts are in conflict with professional solidarity. This conflict 
leaves it indeed to the weaker members of the profession to apply 
for work through an agency. The vicious circle is completed by 
the employer’s then preferring to fill whatever vacancy he has to 
offer without resorting to the agency.* A particular weakness of 
the placing agencies organized by professional associations is that 
by definition they concentrate on a very narrow sector of the labour 
market. They are insufficiently acquainted with the situation in 
allied professions, and therefore in times of stress, when their own 
profession offers no opportunities, often not in a position to direct 
applicants to vacancies outside the narrow professional limits. 

A third type of placing is through associations of former students. 
These attempts are in some places very effective. The ‘Association 
des Anciens Sieves de I’EcoIe Normale Superieure’ in Paris, the 
Association of Alumni of the Commercial College in Stockholm, 
various alumni associations in the United States and elsewhere are 
placing every year a substantial number of graduates from their 
respective schools. Their procedures may be haphazard — depend- 
ing on the positions and degree of influence attained by former 
graduates — but institutional pride and personal attachment enable 
them to achieve what better-organized agencies fail to accomplish. 
A better distribution of intellectual workers will not result from 
them, for no attempt is made in that direction. 

The fourth type of organized placing — through university em- 
ployment bureaux and appointments boards and committees — 
deserves special attention. It avoids some of the defects of other 
systems and offers many advantages. Appointments boards owe 
their existence to the practical sense of the Anglo-Sasofi race. 
While most of the universities on the European continent held 
aloof from such sordid business as jobs and careers, the Anglo- 
Saxon universities, and chief amongst them Oxford and Cambridge, 
recognized at an early date their responsibility towards the future 
of their students. The origins of the Oxford University Appoint- 
ments"^Committee go back to the year 1899. Other universities 
followed, and to-day there is hardly a university in England and 

' Sociologically itjs mteresting to note that these difficulties can be overcome 
Wfiero employers and professional workers have a bond which transcends purely 
' professional interests. The Roman Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, 
, Cig. through its educational department, has done most effective work in pro- 
iridlng! Romto Catholic institutions with Qatholic teachers. 
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few amongst the larger institutions in the United States whidi have 
not made some arrangements to facilitate the placing of their 
students after graduation. The offices created for that purpose are 
in close contact with the university authorities, the staff, and the 
general public, particularly the business world, which is often repre- 
seirted on their councils. Being close to the university or withiir its 
precincts the officers of the boards or committees are able to guide 
students while they are still studying and to obtain valuable in- 
formation about their aptitudes, with the result that they can do 
much to place the right person in the right position. In their earlier 
days they had to fight against the same prejudice as hampers the 
efforts of most of the professional organizations, viz. the assump- 
tion on the part of both graduates and employers that they were 
only serving the ‘left-overs’. While that suspicion may still linger 
in some minds, it has lost most of its force during recent years 
owing to the increased difficulty of finding work, which has forced 
more graduates than ever before to seek help in securing employ- 
ment. As the offices cater for every type of student and every type 
of career they are not in the same danger as the agencies maintained 
by professional organizations; they are able to direct graduates 
when necessary into channels which may not altogether accord 
with their specialized training. 

There are other, though perhaps not so obvious, advantages. 
The councils of these employment bureaux and their annual 
reports offer a unique opportunity to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages ol educational methods and cuiTicula in their bear- 
ing upon the future careers of students. While it is difficult to 
adduce concrete proof, it is nevertheless certain that these dis- 
cussions, Hbased on practical experience and not on theory, have 
done much to influence educational practice. In the light of our 
remarks in a previous chapter on the dangers of cheap vocational 
courses wc shall not be accused of rank heresy if we consider such 
developments to be good for both the institutions of learning and 
their students. Finally, the appointments boards have don^much 
to bring home to the public the value of higher education on the 
part of its servants, whether in private or state employment. It is 
not claiming too much to say that the appointments boards in 
England and elsewhere are gradually conquering the business 
world. The efforts of such men as Mr. H. J. Crawford, of the 
Appointments Board of the University of London, to draw the 
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attention of business men to the advantages of employing univer- 
sity graduates have met with marked success. The number of 
graduates placed in business and industry increases every year (in 
Oxford from 39 in 1936 to loi in 1934).' We are, of course, not 
blind to the dangers of this development, which might lead to a 
fetishism of diplomas and thus swell still further the number of 
university students. The danger-point has, however, certainly not 
been reached in England, and business is likely to benefit by the 
larger number of graduates amongst its employees. Besides, this 
propaganda benefits above all not those who are following strictly 
professional courses, where overcrowding may become very un- 
desirable, but the rank and file of college students seeking a liberal 
education. 

^ As is to bo expected the methods used in England to interest business 
executives in university graduates — direct appeals, magazine articles, letters to 
the press — are very sober. In Ireland, on the other hand, the methods are at 
times more colourful. The Graduates Committee of the National University of 
Ireland in 1935 sent out a calendar with slogans for each month. Witll the per- 
mission of Mr. J. C. Flood, Secretary of the N.ational University Appointments 
Committee, wo reproduce them as a curiosity. 

yamiary. Be progressive in the new year — Employ National University 
Graduates — Prosperity depends upon ability. 

February : Modern industrialists prefer to ennploy Graduates — The best brains 
ate not too good for business — ^Employ only the bestl 

March: Wise business men send their sons to the University because they 
realize the value of trained minds — Employ National University Graduates I 

April: Don’t complain about bad times — Employ Graduates of the National 
University — Irish Business needs Irish talents! 

May: Employ a Graduate firm of accountants to plan or organize your busi- 
ness — ^Appoint a Graduate Architect to plan your home or business 
premises. 

yuna: Modern industrial conditions demand adaptability and a high 4 agt®e of 
specialization — National University Graduates are trained with this in view. 

July - If a new problem arises in business he who remembers but does not 
understand fails — The Graduate who understands, adapts himself and 
succeeds. 

August : Do it now. — Employ a Graduate in your ofRce and factory — Adapt- 
ability is the keynote of university training. 

September : The most efRcient man in business is one who unites to a sound 
edticatipn a high degree of specialization — Graduates of tlie National Uni- 
versities fulfil these requirements. 

October: That Job you have vacant . . .? Why not get a Graduate this time, 
and note the improvement in general efficiency, 

Novmber: There are many new Graduates available this month, all of them 
competent. We are in. touch, with one to suit you. 

Dheewbet: If you look our advice in January, you will now agree that it was 
^god advice — ^If you did not then profit by the experience of your com- 
.pctitgr^andemplgy Graduates in 1936. 
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The disadvantages of the existing academic offices for placing 
their graduates must, however, not be overlooked. Except in the 
case of institutions of national and international reputation the 
radius of their activities is restricted. They serve only a limited 
area and are informed only about the opportunities in that area. 
As there is often but little co-operation and co-ordination between 
them there is a good deal of overlapping and even competition. At 
times opportunities arc lost because an office is not in a position 
to fill a vacancy and yet does not communicate it to other offices. 
Finally, their work is on the whole confined to recent graduates. 
Older graduates who lose their positions have to go elsewhere. 

Of the major forms of organized placing there remains but one 
type to mention : that done by public exchanges. In some countries 
these exchanges have special services for professional workers ; in 
others the work is done through the general labour exchanges. 
It would lead too far to enter on a detailed discussion of their 
organization and methods of woi'k, which vaiy from country to 
country. In some countries professional organizations have a large 
share in the administration and running of the public exchanges, 
on whose boards and committees they are represented — a form of 
collaboration which most professional organizations deem highly 
desirable. In other countries their influence is negligible. In most 
countries the placing of professional workers through public 
exchanges has made great strides in recent years. The article on 
‘Remedies for Unemployment among Professional Workers’, in 
the International Labour Review^ lists some of the countries of 
which this is true: Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Switzerland, U.S.A,, &c. 

Japan "has the most comprehensive system of public exchanges 
for professional workers. Special sections for professional workers 
with higher education were set up within the public employment 
exchanges in the twelve largest cities as early as 1926. A special 
exchange was reseiwed for them in Tokyo. Sufficient time has 
elapsed to judge of the results obtained. According to the Imdings 
of a sub-committee of the Central Employment Commission of the 
Government their tasks were laid down as follows : 

‘. . . in addition to co-ordinating their own activities and those of 
other employment exchanges, they should regulate the demand and 
supply of intellectual Workers on a national scale, and endeavour to find 
' Loc. cit,, pp. 316-18, 
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employment for such woikeis even in foreign counliies They should 
secure particulars concerning the peisonal status, chaiacter, ability, and 
expeiience of each applicant, and circulate these paiticulais among 
prospective employers. They should also explore new fields of suitable 
occupations foi intellectual workers and the possibilities of their 
employment.*' 

The same findings demanded that the Government and municipal 
authoiities should engage all their employees thiough employment 
exchanges, not excluding even the higher officials. A Permanent 
Employment Commission for Intellectual Woikeis was lurther- 
more to be established, composed of representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, various commercial and industrial organizations, the 
Government and municipal authorities, intellectual woikers and 
their employers generally. It is evident that the scheme was well 
conceived and thorough. Yet the results did not come up to 
expectation, as was stated without ambiguity by M. S. Yoshisaka, 
Chief of the Permanent Japanese Delegation to the International 
Labour Office, in his reply to an inquiry of the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation in Paris, which reply was graciously put at our 
disposal by the Institute. The weakness of the scheme, according 
to M. Yoshisaka, is that the employment exchanges are too far 
lemoved from the schools and univeisities. They are not in a 
position to judge the individual capacity and aptitudes of those in 
search of work, a failing which has grave consequences where the 
placing of intellectual workers is concerned. M. Yoshisaka sug- 
gests, therefore, that ‘more placing of intellectual workers can 
perhaps be effected by the school or university*. 

We do not know whether the authors of the Wicksell Report in 
Sweden were aware of the Japanese experience. It is not "likely, 
for curiously enough they make a proposal for the establishment 
of special sections for intellectual workers within the public em- 
ployment exchanges which is practically identical with the Japanese 
scheme which has had such mediocre results. There is to be the 
same relation to the general public labour exchanges, the same 
emphasis on a central committee composed on the same lines as 
the Employment Commission for Intellectual Workers in Japan, 
the same insistence that State and municipal authorities should 
turn primarily to the labour exchanges for their employees and 

j, \ Kpufiei Yamada, ‘Unetnployinent of Intellectual Workers in Japan’, in Vox 
G^eva, Vol, iv, no, 6 , Apr. igay, * Op cit., pp. 394-401. 
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officials. If the Swedish scheme goes through, one cannot help 
wondering whether the same shoitcomings will become obvious 
which arc being lecognized in Japan. On the other hand, it is ot 
couise perfectly possible that a scheme which has not proved fully 
satisfactory in Japan, with its laige numbers of univeisities and of 
graduates, may be more successful in Sweden, where there are only 
a few universities graduating a comparatively small number oi 
students each year. This particular situation will undoubtedly 
render it very much easier for independent employment exchanges 
for intellectual workers to maintain a close contact with the institu- 
tions of higher learning. A central register of all the graduates, 
kept up to date even after the students have left the universities 
(see p. 254), might further facilitate their task. 

On the whole, however, and by way of conclusion, there is much 
to be said for relating the organized placing of intellectual workers 
with a higher education as closely as possible to the institutions of 
highei learning. Existing university appointments boards may be 
inadequate, but they have the advantage of being in a good position 
to observe the aptitudes of at least the younger group of profes- 
sional workers. It must not be forgotten that in the learned 
professions most of the unemployed are in that group. Giaduates 
who have been employed for some lime lose their positions, except 
in times ol acute crisis, very much less frequently than manual 
workers and those in the intermediate occupations. Besides, there 
is no reason why former students, if out of work, should not return 
to the employment agency at their university or turn to the nearest 
agency of the kind 

The question of how to organize under such a scheme the placing 
of intellectual workers without highei education is more difficult, 
but probably not insoluble. To ask the university appointments 
boards to take care of them is obviously not advisable. They are 
not competent to deal with this group and would only lose their 
highly specialized and, for that reason, effective character if they 
extended their activity in this direction. Without being dogmatic 
it can be maintained that this intermediate group should lie re- 
ferred to the public labour exchanges, and that special departments 
should be created for them within these exchanges. It is well 
known that even to-day this group registeis more frequently with 
public labour exchanges than any other professional group and 
draws gi eater benefits from them. 
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As the dividing line between the intermediate groups of pro- 
fessional workers and the university graduates is fluid, particularly 
when it comes to the securing of jobs, provision would have to be 
made for some co-ordinating organ, a central committee, to advise 
and supervise both the university appointments boards and the 
sections for professional workers within the public labour ex- 
chrmges. It would also have to see that the university appoint- 
ments boards achieved close co-ordination of their activities on a 
national basis. There is no reason why these tasks of co-ordination 
should not be assumed by the same central body which it was 
suggested in the previous section (see pp. 353-4) should be respon- 
sible for the national organization of professional guidance. Thus 
the National Professional Orientation Committee proposed by the 
Swedish experts might — ^if suitably enlarged and endowed with 
sufficient authority and a competent bureau — ^be turned into a 
National Committee for Professional Orientation and Placing. The 
similarity of the tasks of professional orientation and of placing 
would warrant such a step, designed to avoid multiplying central 
organizations. 

It would be tempting to spin out this idea still further, but no 
useful purpose would be served. An international report must 
confine itself to giving information which may be useful for pur- 
poses of comparison, and to discussing problems and principles in 
broad outline. Organizational details must be worked out by each 
countiy separately in order to meet specific situations. A scheme 
such as the one outlined above might and probably would be 
workable in a coimtiy in which the universities are state institu- 
tions. It would need, however, a great many adaptations, which 
obviously cannot be discussed here, to meet the peculiarities and 
needs of a country like the United States with its multitude 
of diverse educational institutions, which are for the most part 
not directly responsible to the State. It should not be impossi- 
ble to make such adaptations, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where university appointments boards are already well 
developed and enjoy the confidence of the graduates and their 
employers alike. Nor should it be impossible in these countries 
to devise a central organization flexible enough to allow for 
ijthe combined operation and the development of employment 
' agencies set up for their members by well-established professional 
Vganikatidns. 
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{h) Adjustment and re-training. 

One further activity needs mentioning which supplements the 
efforts for organized placing of professional workers. When the 
overcrowding of a profession obliges unemployed members of it 
to look elsewhere, either in a less crowded branch of activity or 
even in a less crowded section of their own profession, a period of 
re-training and occupational adjustment is at times necessary. As 
a matter of fact, the rapid technical development of the modern 
world, which often makes acquired techniques obsolete and forces 
people to change their occupations late in life, makes it necessary 
to envisage the establishment of re-training and adjustment centres 
even where there is no overcrowding. The National Occupational 
Conference* in the United States has done much to demonstrate 
the need for such centres, to analyse their relation to vocational 
guidance and employment agencies. Various agencies of the 
Roosevelt Administration have organized re-training courses open 
to professional workers. Their work is supplemented by a number 
of private agencies such as the ‘Adjustment Seiwice’ in New York, 
run by Mr, L. S. Hawkins during the years 1933-4, and reopened, 
because it responded to a genuine need, in 1935. The functions 
of the Adjustment Service are primarily advisory: it directs un- 
employed professional workers, after having studied their apti- 
tudes, into less crowded occupations and advises them as to the 
necessary re-training. Re-training institutes, either in close con- 
tact with the labour exchanges and organized by them, or evolved 
as independent organizations, exist also in such countries as Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Poland, and Switzerland. While all 
these institutions are rendering signal service to some groups of 
professional workers, the fact cannot be overlooked that their use- 
fulness for intellectual workers with a full university training is 
limited. If the French authorities, e.g., in co-operation with the 
Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, establish Centres de Forma- 
tion Technique to teach unemployed workers highly specialized 
techniques of the metallurgical industries, they certainly ?neet a 
need keenly felt by those industries. They also offer a splendid 
opportunity to various types of workers to improve their position. 
But to suggest a process of re-training in these centres to university 

’ The National Occupational Conference, a Carnegie interest, publishes a 
magazine. Occupations, which is a tr»asuie-house of timely information. 

4373 M m 
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graduates who have spent years, not simply improving their general 
education but preparing themselves for a definite intellectual 
career, is obviously a counsel of despair. At some future date 
society may reach the point when most people will be able to 
obtain a higher education, and be satisfied with earning their living 
in a factory. As it is, re-orientation and re-training for professional 
workers with higher education nearly always means a loss ot stand- 
ing, an involuntary abandonment of professional interests and 
aspirations, and therefore dissatisfaction and unrest on the part of 
those who have to submit to it. TheBureauUniversitaire de Statis- 
tique incidentally has recognized this difficulty, and is making 
every effort to recruit the students for the Centres de Formation 
Technique amongst the pupils of secondary schools rather than 
amongst university graduates. It attempts thus to relieve the 
pressure upon the universities. As a general rule the more 
highly trained a man is the less desirable does re-training become. 
It may be a boon to unemployed high-school or even college 
students, it becomes a catastrophe for fully-trained physicians or 
lawyers. 


Simulating and satisfying new demands 

Employment agencies are primarily concerned with the effective 
demand which at any time may exist on the market for intellectual 
labour, i.e. the demand which results from keenly felt and clearly 
recognized needs for professional services which the consumer 
can afford to meet. In addition there exists, however, in all 
countries a further demand which from the point of view of future 
prospects for intellectual workers deserves every attention. It 
presents itself under two different forms, which for the sake of 
simplicity we shall call the potential and extra-marginal demand. 
We speak of a potential demand where the need for professional 
services is not clearly recognized in spite of the fact that it would 
be in the interest of the employers — public authorities, private 
entergfises, and the general public' — to avail themselves of pro- 
fessional services and that they would be able to pay for them. The 
indifference of State and municipal authorities in some countries 
to the possibility of employing a larger number of graduates in 
tlteit administrations may be cited as an example. We speak of an 
extra-marginal demand where the needs for additional professional 
Services are felt, but Where the consumers owing to economic 
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reasons find it impossible to satisfy them. The marginal piicc they 
would have to pay for these services is beyond their means. 

(a) Potential demands. 

The difficulties encountered by professional workers during the 
depression have led to numerous efforts to discover potential 
demands and to exploit them, i.e. to render them effective. A few 
examples will indicate their scope. 

Mention has been made of the way in which the English graduate 
is gradually conquering new positions in the field of business and 
commerce. There is every reason to think that with the growing 
complexity of economic life this trend, noticeable also in other 
countries, will persist. 

Associations of architects, particularly in the United States, are 
endeavouring to gain a firmer foothold in the building trade. They 
are likely to obtain a measure of success, as there is much ground 
to conquer. It is estimated that 80 per cent, of the single-family 
houses in America are erected without the collaboration of an 
architect, simply with the help of rough plans provided by builders. 
In the rural districts even 95 per cent, of the single-family houses 
which grace the American country-side have been constructed 
without architectural advice.* It is certainly not in the interests 
of the country — not even of those districts which do not suffer 
from hurricanes — that there should be 385 and 354 architects per 
million of population in the States of New York and California, 
while they number only 26 and 34 per million in the States of 
South Dakota and Mississippi. Yet these were the figures recorded 
by the census of 1930. The voice of the architects is all the more 
likely "to be heard, as with ‘America’s coming of age’ the apprecia- 
tion of aesthetic values is spreading to new strata of society. 

The often-referred-to report of the University Grants Com- 
mittee particularly draws the attention of Local Government 
circles to the advantages of appointing university graduates to 
work ‘which they should be particularly well fitted to perform’.^ It 
quotes previous recommendations of Royal Commissions empha- 
sizing the desirability of this. To our knowledge only the London 
County Council has so far acted on these recommendations. On 
the other hand it is well known that the Government Civil Service 

* Albert Farwell Bemis, The Evolving House ; vol .11, The Economics of Shelter, 
Cambridge, 1934, pp. 143 and 337 -, “ Loc. clt., pp. ai-a* 
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in Great Britain owes much of its great reputation to the outstand- 
ing qualifications of its membei’S, ol whom a large proportion are 
university graduates. 

The very convincing example of the British Civil Service is 
probably one reason for the demand that the United States should 
develop a more complete and more permanent civil service. Under 
the present administration the movement has greatly gained in 
strength. Many new positions have been created for prolessional 
workers. Furthermore, as we have indicated before, the work 
accomplished by white-collar relief workers has helped to bring 
home to the public an appreciation of activities hitherto under- 
developed — potential demands have become effective, with the 
result that many of the relief workers may see their temporary 
positions made permanent. 

Last but not least, the movement for a better utilization of 
leisure time promises to lead to the creation of tens of thousands 
of new positions for professional workers throughout the world. 
The Fascist countries, Germany with its ‘Strength through joy’ 
{Kraft diirch Freude) and Italy with its ‘After Work’ {Dopo Lavoro) 
movements, are at present leading in this field, though they have 
given to their respective organizations a political colouring which 
is hardly likely to prove acceptable to other countries. 

The means to stimulate potential demands can be summarized 
shortly under three headings: (i) education in the broadest sense 
of the word; (2) government regulation; (3) the training of pro- 
fessional workers particularly qualified for the new positions to be 
created, in the hope that an effective demand will follow. In view 
of what has been said about the work undertaken in this respect 
by professional organizations, appointments boards, Sic.'; it Is un- 
necessary to say much more on the first point. The special tasks 
which might be assumed by schools of all grades will be considered 
later as part of a possible programme of educational planning, 
Suffice it to say at this point that several Governments have warmly 
supported the efforts of professional organizations to make the 
public’^profession-minded’, i.e. to inculcate a greater appreciation 
of professional services. One example is the Hungarian Committee 
for Unemployed Graduates, which has received the support of 
, the Ministry of Education in its propaganda by radio and in the 
press, through lectures and circulars, in favour of the employment 
i ,i,of professional I wprkersi Another pxample is that of the Polish 
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Institute ior the Formation and Rehabilitation ol’ Piofessioiral 
Workers, which with goveriament support has carried on intensive 
propaganda to increase the demand lor professional services. 

As regards the second category — government regulation — the 
action of Bulgaria is particularly instructrve, though obviously not 
adaptable to English or American conditions. Not content with 
propaganda, the Government decreed that certain of the large 
industrial enterprises had to have a number of university-trained 
people amongst their higher employees. The Government felt all 
the more justified in imposing this rule, as it had taken upon itself 
to stimulate and at the same time satisfy a potential demand in 
another direction. In 1934 it carried through large municipal 
reforms in the rural districts, replacing the mayors, up till then 
elected by the people, by government officials with university 
training. This is not the place to enter on a discussion of the merits 
of this reform, but there is no doubt that the reform was inspired 
inter alia by a desire to improve municipal administration through- 
out the country. More than 500 graduates with legal training 
found positions in consequence. A similar reform is under con- 
sideration in Yugoslavia. The Leader of the Opposition in the 
Hungarian Parliament, M. Tiburce Eckhardt, has for some years 
led a campaign for the appointment of agiicultural advisers to 
agricultural communities. All these measures are undoubtedly 
helping to awaken the rural population to more advanced ideas 
and thus lead to an increased demand for professional services. 
That some of the measures are coercive to an extent which would 
make them impracticable in more democratic countries is another 
problem altogether. 

The* third way of stimulating new demands puts a heavy respon- 
sibility on those who plan vocational curricula. The idea itself is 
simple: professional work convinces by its quality, i.e. it creates 
its own demand. Where there are under-developed occupational 
fields, qualified workers are therefore likely to arouse a realization 
of dormant needs and, provided the economic means arc available, 
a new demand will become effective. One example was mentioned 
when we spoke of the professional work of women, which has 
resulted in a demand for certain types of social services. It is 
equally conceivable that well-trained librarians of the pioneer type 
may create a demand for public libraries in districts in. which they 
are now unknown. Another fiejd which in many countries has been 
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badly neglected is that ol co~operalivcs of all kinds. Success or 
failure in training people for these fields depends, however — and 
here lies the great difficulty — ^upon cleat insight into social and 
economic conditions. Potential needs may be so deeply buried 
that they cannot be brought to the surface. The fact that public 
libiaries have been a success in the United States docs not mean 
that they will be successful in India, where 90 per cent, of the 
population is illiterate. Or again co-operatives, highly successful 
in the Nordic countries, may be a complete failure m some of the 
more southern countries, with the happy-go-lucky chaiacter of 
their populations, averse to every form of organization. In the 
planning of highly specialized curricula designed to stimulate new 
demands it is therefore essential that social and economic experts 
with a great deal of practical sense should be consulted. 

{b) Extra-marginal demands. 

In order to satisfy an extra-marginal demand, i.e. needs which 
are recognized but which cannot be met owing to poverty,^ two 
types of measures are required; (i) provisions to strengthen the 
low purchasing-power of the communities in need of professional 
services or to lower the price they have to pay for them; (3) 
measures to adapt professional workers to the poor and frequently 
unsatisfactory living-conditions in these communities. Under the 
first head a good deal has been accomplished in various parts of the 
world. We shall leave aside the manifold and, during recent years, 
alas, only too futile measures of the various Governments to 
improve the general economic situation and to increase the pur- 
chasing-power of the masses. A discussion of these measures 
clearly transcends the scope of this report. Those specially de- 
signed to increase the consumption of professional services range 
from the development of co-operative movements to the extension 
of insurance schemes and the provision of professional services by 
the Government itself. In Yugoslavia some communes have suc- 
cessfuj^ly introduced the co-operative system for medical services. 

* It hardly needs pointing out that the distinction between a potential and 
an extra-marginal demand is often not clearly marked. A community may, e g., 
be both too poor to afford adecpiate medical services and too backward to feel a 
need for them, In such a case it is obvious that the various measures we have 
already described for stimulating demand will have to be employed and that, 
furthermore, provisions will liave to be made to bring professional services 
yfithjp tlie rasl*# of the community. 
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Being too poor individually to pay for a medical officer, they 
formed into gionps to finance oned A variety of co-operative plans 
lor the same purpose are operating in some parts of the United 
States. In Canada about thirty rural areas in Saskatchewan and 
three in Manitoba had by 1931 employed physicians serving 1,200- 
2,000 persons each. The necessary funds were secured by taxation. 
In some parts of Europe where theie are no schools for national 
minorities, these minorities have at times maintained their own 
schools and teachers with great cost to themselves, borne by co- 
opeiative effort. 

Most European countries have extensive schemes of medical 
insurance, either voluntary as in Denmark or most often com- 
pulsory. It has been the tendency since the end of the War to 
extend these schemes, originally designed for the impecunious 
sections of the urban population, to agiicultural districts. We are 
awaio of the opposition of some medical associations to them — an 
opposition much less marked in Europe than in the United States 
— but it is obvious that from an economic point of view they have 
done much to malce adequate medical services attainable in quarters 
where they were particularly needed. They may in some instances 
have reduced the incomes of individual physicians, though numer- 
ous instances could be cited wheie the introduction of the panel 
system has led to their earning greatly increased incomes. They 
have certainly made possible the establishment of additional 
doctors in localities whose poverty had prevented it before and 
have thus helped towards a better distribution of physicians 
throughout the various countries.^ 

The educational level of some communities is so low that any 

(f 

’ M. Colombain, ‘Rural Hygiene and Health. Co-operative Societies in Yugo- 
slavia’, in International Labour Remem, vol. icxxii, no. i, July 193s, pp. 19-38. 

^ Medical insurance must not be confused with ‘state medicine’ or ‘socialized 
medicine’, as has been repeatedly pointed out by the advocates of medical 
insurance in the United States. Dr. Edgar Sydenstricker of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund in New Yoik, e g , emphasizes that m the best systems of 
medical insurance, elaborated in close collaboration with the Medical Associa- 
tions, all professional matters are left under professional control, all*licensed 
practitioners have the privilege of being insurance piactitioners or not, and tlie 
method of remuneration (salary, fee, or per-capita payment) is a choice left to the 
professions. The 18,000 physicians engaged in British insurance piactice are 
not employed by a government agency, they are private practitioners who have 
chosen to engage in insurance practice while also carrying on their other private 
practice amongnon-insured persons. (Edgar Sydenstricker, ‘The Economics of 
Medical Care’, m Virginia Medical Monthly, Jan. 1935.) 
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co-operative efforts arc doomed to failure. These communities are 
often also not insurable owing to the extreme poverty and back- 
wardness of their population. In these cases prolcssional services 
have to be provided and financed by outside agencies. The out- 
standing services rendered by mission doctors and teachers arc a 
case in point. Generally speaking, however, the task of providing 
such services lies with the Government, local or provincial. This 
is clearly the case in India, where the poverty and the illiteracy of 
the masses are a barrier to the fuller utilization of professional 
services of every kind. Most of the reports of the various official 
and semi-official committees in India set up to investigate the 
unemployment among the educated classes are therefore unanimous 
in suggesting that primary education be extended or improved. 
The Sapru Report, to cite only one example, states that ‘this may 
mean the employment of more teachers and greater expenditure, 
but wc fear the problem cannot be solved without assuming an 
increasing financial responsibility’.* Several reports emphasize 
also how desirable it is to extend existing medical services by 
appointing additional medical officers or subsidizing private practi- 
tioners. That similar measures may become necessary in highly 
developed countries as well is shown by the subsidies which, as 
will be remembered, the Federal Government of the U.S.A. had 
to put at the disposal of financially weak districts to enable them 
to keep open their schools during the worst days of the depression. 
In Bulgaria stringent measures have been taken to provide needed 
services in rural districts by forcing professional workers to leave 
the congested urban districts and serve in the rural areas, thus 
remedying the conditions both of the villages and of the un- 
employed graduates. Legislative regulations of Marcffi 29, 1935, 
make it compulsory for every newly qualified doctor to spend two 
year's in rural districts, either in the service of the State or of the 
local authorities or in private practice, before being entitled to 
practise in any other part of the country. If a physician is un- 
able to obtain a post in a rural area, he is entitled to receive 
a salary from the Department of Tublic Health, and the local 
authorities must provide him with accommodation and means of 
transport. 

This brings us to the second aspect of our problem ; the reluc- 
taftce manifested by professional workers to settle in rural dis- 

‘ Op,cit,,^ 3 . 188. 
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tricts. The main reason for this is, of course, the poverty of the 
people, which makes it impossible for a professional man to earn 
a living and to keep up with the scientific progress made in his 
profession. It has been shown that there are ways and means of 
overcoming that difficulty. It is, however, by no means the only 
one. It is often overlooked that university graduates, even though 
they may originally come from provincial districts, lose contact 
with the provinces and are, at the conclusion of their studies, ill 
adapted to return to the villages. They have become used to the 
amenities of city life and are not prepared to return to what they 
consider a dull and unattractive rural life. These difficulties have 
been admirably described by Sir George Anderson, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India. In analysing the 
situation in India he writes : 

‘It is true that in England and elsewhere the brighter pupils from the 
villages, with the assistance of scholarships, often find their way to 
secondary schools and universities in the towns, but the difference 
between England and India is that young men and women in England 
are not thereby so dissociated from their rural environment as they are 
in India. There are available to English graduates many avenues of 
service to the countryside which maintain contact between town and 
country. The English universities give at any rate some return to the 
villages for what they have taken in the persons of the village parson, 
the country squire, and the rural doctor. Such are the deadening and 
uncomfortable conditions of village life in Iirdia, however, that once a 
child has left his village in quest of education in a town, he rarely, if 
ever, returns to his village for more than a brief sojourn or even talces 
any interest in its development. There is thus little guidance or leader- 
ship to the villages except what comes from bureaucratic sources.’^ 

In addifion, all too many graduates have caught the germ of that 
pernicious disease common to present-day society — the desire to 
‘get rich quick’, a desire they hope to fulfil more easily in the city 
than on the land. With tnany it has become an obsession; they 
prefer to starve in some congested city rather than make a modest 
Jiving on the land, they seek their salvation in protests, riij^ts, and 
revolutions rather than by attempting to fit in where they are most 
needed. In France medical students and even outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession have been most vocal in de- 
manding every kind of government protection to counteract the 

* Sir George Anderson, Progress of Education in Jndta, igs'^-igse, Delhi, 
1934, p. 13 1 , 
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disastious overcrowding of the prolcssions. Yet M. Cavalier, 
Director of Higher Education in the Ministry ol National Educa- 
tion, in a recent newspaper inteiview declaied that it was very 
difficult to secure physicians for provincial hospitals because the 
salaiies offered were considered insufficient; ‘Dos maires de pro- 
vince demandent des medecins pour leurs oeuvres d’assistance et 
leurs sanatoria. Ils leur ofTrent un traitement dc 40,000 Irancs, 
Us n’en trouvent pas . . 

Legislative action alone, obliging young giaduates to work in 
rural districts, is not likely to solve the problem. Those who 
against their will are loiced to woik in some village are not likely 
to be particularly sympathetic to the habits and needs of the 
villagers and will therefore not tender the best service of which 
they are capable. A few may acquire the goUt de la vie sivtple but 
the majority will wait impatiently for the moment when they can 
leave their involuntary exile. This difficulty was recognized by 
the Committee of International Student Organizations, which in 
April 193s resolved ‘that the universities and the organizations of 
students should take steps to train young professional workers for 
the exercise of their profession in rural . . . areas’. This sentence 
contains a whole programme. It asks of the universities to supple- 
ment professional curricula by courses on social and economic 
conditions in the country, and even on folk-lore and peasant art. 
It suggests that student and other university organizations should 
organize social service groups through which the students, while 
still at the university, will be given an opportunity to enter into 
direct contact with the life in rural districts. This latter form of 
‘training’ is probably more effective, because more real, than any 
theoretical course. Many countries have experimented-'with such 
service groups. Under the leadership of Professor Gusti, the 
eminent sociologist of the University of Bucharest, students in 
Romania have for years spent their holidays in rural districts 
surveying the life of the villagers, helping them in their daily work, 
assembling a valuable collection of folk-lore. In Bulgaria a ‘Youth 
Association for the Economic and Cultural Development of the 
Bulgarian Village’ has sent teams of students, particularly advanced 
medical and agricultural students as well as future teachers, to 
villages in all parts of the country, to help in the struggle against 
illiteracy and for the improvement of hygienic conditions and 

fQu’aveis^vcius fait pour la jeunessp?’, in Excelsior, Oct. 18, 1935. 
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agricultural methods.^ The Division of Extension of the Ameiican 
University at Cairo has since 1935 organized village health woik 
and has used its students for fighting insalubiious conditions and 
some of the endemic diseases such as trachoma? These examples 
could easily be multiplied. All these efforts are not only of im- 
mediate social usefulness, but they help to keep students from the 
provinces in touch with their native soil and to adapt students 
from the cities to the primitive conditions on the land. They help 
to create a new social consciousness amongst some of the best 
students and induce them — -we are not talking theory but concrete 
experience — to forgo the pleasures of city life and higher incomes 
in order to find a deep satisfaction in a life of service to their 
people. As modern conveniences like electricity, the cinema, and 
the radio spread to rural distiicts, this movement from the city 
to the land is likely to gain in impetus and a better territorial 
distribution of professional workers will be achieved. 

Emigration 

The question whether emigration offers a way out of the pro- 
fessional congestion in Europe and elsewhere has to a laige extent 
been answered. As long as nationalism in its present extreme 
forms governs the world, emigration must of necessity remain 
confined to very narrow limits. The various anti-foreign measures 
which have been described in some detail have practically paralysed 
the migration of professional workers. The fact that the same 
professional organizations which clamour most loudly for the 
protection of the home market against foreign competition are at 
times — any generalization would be unjustified — demanding for 
their meirlbers the right to free practice in other countries may be 
a cause for mirth but offers little consolation. 

Practically the only form of emigration possible at the present 
time is to overseas colonies or mandated territories. That these 
territories need trained professional workers in almost every field 
is beyond doubt. That their populations are on the whole,,unable 
to offer adequate payment for these services is also certain. Most 
of the medical and educational services are therefore organized on 

’ D. Mischaikoff, ‘Die Hochsehuljugend in clen Dorfern Bulganens’, in Vox 
Studentium, vol. vi, July-Sept. i<)29, pp, 123 ff. 

“ Theodore Yoder, ‘Students and Village Health in Egypt’, m Vox Sludenthm) 
yol, vi, Oct.-Dec. 1929, pp. 185 ff. ■, 
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a state basis, i,e. physicians and teachers are officials of the colonial 
or territorial administration.. This fact is sufficient to exclude 
practically always professional workers who are 3rot nationals of the 
colonial or mandated powers. During recent years most of these 
powers have also forbidden the recruiting of foreign expeits for 
private enterprises. Even missions have been restricted in the 
choice of their personnel. There are exceptions to the general rule 
but they are of such little practical importance that it would serve 
no useful purpose to enumerate them. The reasons for all these 
restrictions and prohibitions are of course not only or even 
primarily economic. Their political character is obvious, The 
beati possidentes are full of apprehension lest the foreign doctors 
or engineers prove to be the advance-guard of foreign imperialist 
powers. The troubled political situation of to-day gives them 
ample cause not to lessen their vigilance. 

However, even the emigration of nationals of the few privileged 
countries has sharply declined in recent years — with the exception 
of Italians to the new Italian Empire in Africa and Japanese to 
Manchukuo. The decline is due partly to government economies 
and the difficulties of private enterprises caused by the depression, 
and partly because some of the colonies such as the Dutch East 
Indies are gradually and with the support of the colonial powers 
building up their own supply of intellectual workers. Yet there is 
no reason to be unduly pessimistic. The educational emancipation 
of the native races is slow — too slow from a general humanitarian 
point of view — and it is therefore to be anticipated that with a 
return to improved economic conditions the demand for foreign 
professional workers will increase. The emigration of British, 
French, Belgian, and Dutch graduates to overseas possessions will 
gain in momentum. Even to-day the number of those who are 
willing and prepared to go is at times too small to meet the growing 
demand. Efforts are being made to interest larger numbers of 
graduates in colonial careers, whether by way of propaganda or 
through special university courses. Should these measures prove 
inadequate it is thinkable that the nationals of such countries as 
Switzerland or Denmark, which are not suspected of imperialistic 
‘ aspirations, may find easier access once more to colonies, mandated 
territories, or countries such as Manchukuo which are under the 
virtual domination of some foreign power. It is not safe to go 
s .foeydhd, suph vague predictions. Possible changes in the mandate 
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system open a -wide field for conjecture on which we are not pre- 
pared to venture. At all events it is not likely that the undeveloped 
regions of Asia or Africa will at any time offer an outlet for a 
sufficiently large number of graduates of such countries as Austria, 
Hungary, or Romania to make much difference to the acute over- 
crowding of the professions in these countries. 

It is often suggested that the vast new countries of the Latin- 
American continent should be able and willing to continue past 
policies and to accept some of the surplus labour of Europe, 
particularly in the professional field. The exponents of this 
idea forget on the one hand that these countries have not proved 
immune to the onslaught of nationalism, and on the other hand 
that most of them have during the last ten or twenty years greatly 
developed their own systems of higher education. Some of the 
South American laws restricting the work of foreign intellectuals 
are even more stringent than the European laws on which they 
have been modelled. In Brazil, for instance, only native-born 
Brazilians may practise medicine. For these reasons it is futile to 
expect that the South American continent will in future contribute 
much towards solving the unemployment crisis amongst profes- 
sional workers in Europe or elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is of course true that a few enter- 
prising individuals every year still succeed in securing access to 
foreign countries and work in line with their superior training. 
Teachers, chemists, engineers, and other technical experts have on 
the whole the best chances. A very careful survey of occupational 
opportunities and loopholes in legislation might even lead to the 
discovery of further possibilities for emigration. With this idea in 
mind ‘Pax Romana’, the Catholic international student organiza- 
tion, put a proposal before the Committee of International Student 
Organizations, that an international agency be established for the 
placing of intellectual workers.' This proposal was taken up and 
the following resolution passed; 

‘The Committee further urges the international organizations of 
students and professional workers to consider the possibility of setting 

' In presenting the proposal to the Tenth Plenary Session of the Committee 
of International Student Organizations on Apiil to and ii, 1935, Mr. Rudi 
Salat, Administrative Secietary of Pax Romana, gave a detailed, though at times 
rather optimistic, report on the possibilities for overseas emigration. The essen- 
tial parts of this report appeared under the title 'Placement de jeunes diplOm^s 
dans les pays d'outre-mer’, in Cooperation tntellectuelle, nos. 55-6, pp. 379-90, 
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up, at the eailiest possible moment, an international body to undertake 
internationally the aelual work of placing professional workers in 
employment, more especially in new countries, on the basis of such 
general information as it might obtain from the International Labour 
OfficeN 

The fact that this resolution has not led to any concrete action, 
in spite of the sympathetic interest of the International Labour 
Office and of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, is one more 
indication of the almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
any attempt to organize the emigration of professional workers. 
As a remedy against the overcrowding in the professions, emigra- 
tion is likely to remain iireffective. 

' ‘Remedies for Unemployment among Professional Workers’, loc. cit., p 318. 



PART IV 


OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

IX 

PLANLESS EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

T ortuous and tedious ways had to be followed to bring to- 
gether the facts essential for this study. The time has now 
come to summarize, but not only to summarize. This is the place 
where the statistical scaffolding has to disappear, where we have 
to stand back from the welter of detailed information, to discover 
whether there is any design in what at close range appears to be a 
confusing multitude of disparate facts. At the risk of appearing 
dogmatic, we must discard considerations of detail in order to see 
and understand the great historical trends to which our society 
is subject. Education can modify these trends — to deny this 
possibility would be philosophical defeatism and contrary to 
experience — but it cannot resist them or be indifferent to them. 

A CENTURY OF EDUCATION 

This century has been called the century of education. The 
first thirty-five years of it certainly justify this epithet. A great 
many figures have been produced to show that nearly everywhere 
student enrolments have increased by leaps and bounds. New 
colleges and universities have been founded and old institutions 
have in some cases seen their student enrolments multiply six- or 
sevenfold’. This development has obviously not been confined to 
the institutions of higher learning. Illiteracy figures are dwindling 
fast. With the exception of such countries as India, which are only 
at the beginning of the educational revolution, primary education 
has everywhere been made compulsory or, where it was already 
compulsory, sufficient educational facilities have been pfovided 
to put existmg laws into full operation. In many countries the 
school-leaving age has been raised or is about to be so.^ Most 
important of all, the dividing line between primary and secondary 
education is being more and more obliterated. Growing numbers 

* C{.LaScolaritdobUgatoireetsaprolongatmi,Puhlics.iionsdu Bureau Inter- 
national d’fiducation, no, 33, Genev,a, 1934. 
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of young people, not content with a primary education, flock into 
secondary schools. The United Slates lead the way with one out of 
e^veiy two children of high-school age actually in school. Europe, 
with only one child out of five or more in secondary schools, is 
obviously more conservative, but attendance in secondary schools 
has nevertheless grown very rapidly in all countries, while the 
French school reform (see p. 62), which is a sign of the times, 
points the way to further increase. The secondary schools, which 
in most countries thirty years ago were definitely reserved for an 
Mte of wealth, though not necessarily of intellect, are gradrrally 
becoming schools for the people. 

There is small reason to assume that, barring new wars or 
revolutionary developments, the urge for more education will 
weaken as times goes on. The end of illiteracy, at least in the 
western world, is in sight unless mankind lapses into barbarism 
again. At the same time the number of people is bound to grow 
who will not be satisfied with an elementary knowledge of the 
three R’s, and who will find opportunity for further training in 
secondary schools. A further expansion of higher education may 
be expected. Even if total enrolments should remain stationary 
owing to a further decrease in birth-rates, the proportion of young 
people in the colleges will grow unless it is found desirable and 
possible to direct the urge for more education into new channels. 

Some of the main forces making for air expansion of higher 
education have been analysed in earlier parts of this book. Their 
combined effect is formidable in creating both a more intense 
demand for higher education and the means to satisfy it. The 
industrial revolution and the evolution of political thought which 
went with it facilitated the emancipation of the lower classes and 
of women. The old system of caste and class either broke down 
or lost much of its rigidity, and the way to secondary and then to 
higher education opened to an ever-widening section of the 
population. The new opportunities were eagerly seized upon, for 
they meant a fuller life. As the facilities for secondary education 
expanded, the pressure upon colleges and universities became 
greater, for education happily engenders a desire for more. Higher 
education, however, had an important by-product: it conferred 
social standing, it opened up the way to higher positions and 
better pay. Social standing and possibilities for individual promo- 
tion were interpreted in terras o£, diplomas. Material progress 
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and declining birth-rates did the rest. Higher education became 
financially accessible to a larger number of families. 

The use of the past tense may be misleading: the forces en- 
gendered during the last century are not played out: the urge for 
higher education persists. The very fact that the educational 
emancipation of the working classes, particularly on the European 
continent, is still in its infancy and that the emancipation of women 
is being assailed in many quarters indicates that we are still at the 
beginning rather than at the end of an epoch. The under- 
privileged want their share of the good life, they want positions 
and standing, and they have discovered that the way to advance 
lies through education, higher education if possible They will 
continue to struggle for it, to put by their last penny in order to 
assure their children of a better futuie. 

It may well be asked why education has become the main road 
to success, why the aspirations and the wishes of the people con- 
centrate moie and more on education as a means to standing and 
power. The obvious and probably correct explanation is one 
which has been touched upon before: modern life has become 
so complex that only those possessed of much knowledge, of an 
education far superior to anything considered necessary a few 
decades ago, are able to master it or even to attempt its mastery. 
The man of the twentieth century moves in a world of highly 
complicated machinery, he belongs to a community which stretches 
over thousands of miles, and which in turn is connected by in- 
numerable threads with all the other national communities which 
compose the world’s population. Gone is the time when the 
peasant only needed to use his simple implements to till tlie soil 
and to sell the fruit of his labours in person in the nearest town. 
Gone is the time when industries produced for a small, well- 
defined market or when easy riches could be gained by adven- 
turers in foreign lands. Production, commerce, the business of 
government, all have grown infinitely complicated, they all need 
men and women of high education with a great deal of^expert 
knowledge-^the educated person alone is lilcely to be successful in 
the ordinary business of life, and with success he becomes the 
Wunschhild of the masses, the example to be emulated. 

Each epoch has its own avenues to success, its own ideal type 
of man. There have been periods in the history of the various 
nations when the warrior enjoyed supreme standing. Through 

4373 o o 
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' great deeds of bravery and lieroism even the individual of low 
station could hope to rise in the social scale. Again there have been 
periods during which the successful business roan commanded 
supreme respect. Many were the millionaires of comparatively 
recent date who were never tired of telling of their modest begin- 
nings in a ramshackle cottage or on a street corner selling news- 
papers, and of their subsequent meteoric rise. Even to-day this 
type of business man holds a large place in the phantasies of the 
under-privileged. The realization is, however, growing amongst 
ever widening sections of the population that robustness, hard 
work, and a lair amount of common sense are not necessarily 
sufficient to make a successful business man. The appalling dis- 
order prevailing at present in all fields of life, the obvious helpless- 
ness and lack of orientation on the part of leaders of industry and 
commerce, the growing tendency to consult experts, these are all 
elements likely to enhance the prestige and the standing of the 
highly educated men. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ‘brain trust’ may 
have been derided by political foes and disbanded, but it is signi- 
ficant that the very opponents of the President found it necessary 
to establish a ‘brain trust’ of their own. The growing emphasis 
on a highly trained civil service is another sign of the times pointing 
in the same direction. 

Any one able to visualize the almost elemental strength of the 
urge for education arising out of society’s latest evolution will 
recognize the futility of most of the measures taken or contemplated 
to restrict student enrolments. Stricter examinations, higher fees, 
lengthening of study courses are but palliatives utterly inadequate 
to resist the rising tide of those who present themselves at the 
doors of the universities. For every student or prospective student 
eliminated there are two or three eager to enter. Wherever such 
measures have been taken they have proved ineffective, or have 
at best succeeded in temporarily stemming the tide. In most cases 
they were taken half-heartedly — ^few dared to support raising fees to 
a point which would make them prohibitive, or stiffening examina- 
tions till they allowed only the select few to pass. Consciously 
or unconsciously those in power have sensed the danger of such 
procedure. Social peace does not depend on what the masses of 
the people possess but on what they hope to attain. They will 
tolerate and support a system which they believe offers them 
through educatiqn a chance to improve the lot of tlreir children, 
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if not their own. Revolutions are born of hopelessness. If the 
avenue which rightly or wrongly they believe to lead to success is 
closed to them they are likely to revolt. 

THE GERMAN WARNING 

The example of Germany does not disprove this argument. 
True, here is a country which has taken the most stringent 
measures to curb the zeal of those who were pressing into the 
universities. Young people and their parents have been told 
bluntly that these institutions are not for them, that higher educa- 
tion is for the few and not for the many, and no revolution has 
followed. On the contrary the majority of people have welcomed 
the action of the Government. The reasons for this attitude, sur- 
prising as it may appear at first sight, are not far to seek. The first 
reason is undoubtedly that the masses of German people had 
become disillusioned about higher education as an avenue to 
success. Too many of those who had graduated had remained 
unemployed, a burden to themselves and to society. Because the 
hopes staked on higher education had flown so high, the dis- 
appointment which followed was all the keener. The disillusion- 
ment was further accentuated by the fact that the German people, 
as highly educated as any in the world, were under the peace 
treaties relegated to an inferior position, treated as a backward 
people incapable of contributing to the peaceful reconstruction 
of the world. Thus the Germans were psychologically prepared 
when they were told that higher education for the many, far from 
being in the best interests of the country, was positively harmful. 
At the same time, and as a counterpart of the disillusionment, 
another development occurred which offers the final key to an 
understanding of the German situation. The devaluation of intel- 
lectual work, of the mind itself, prepared the way for the establish- 
ment of a new — or, perhaps, the re-establishment of a very old — 
ideal of man, the man Germany needed, the man for whom there 
were honours and advancement in store. Old man ‘warrior’ was 
resuscitated and held up as an ideal to strive after. The youth of 
the country were put into uniforms, as soldiers they were trained 
to fight for Germany’s place in the sun, as soldiers they marched 
to work. The egalitarian cravings of the masses were — at least 
temporarily — satisfied. Not only did the son of the university 
professor, of the captain of in|lustry, march side by side with the 
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son of the day-labourer, but the proletarian child was given a real 
chance of rising in the new hieiarchy. Pic could become a leader 
ol men, if only of the few members of an S.A. group. Emancipa- 
tion came no longer through education but through service in 
labour camps, in an S.S. or S.A. group or some other party 
organization. Certain drawbacks such as the decline in real wages 
were overlooked, or ascribed to enemies abroad or the J cws at home, 
or borne for the sake of promises for the future, The masses were 
told that the evil was temporary, that there was a great future in 
store for them, and that in any case material goods counted for little 
in a country where honour and standing were reserved to those 
who unselfishly served the community. Was it not true that Plitler 
himself and most of his lieutenants were sons of the people whom 
they served, and who had put them in their exalted positions? 

The simple warrior type has no patience with the complications 
of modern life. Plere again the new leaders cut the Gordian knot. 
They not only preached the simple life and return to the land, but 
their political and economic conceptions became extremely simpli- 
fied. They became so simple that the common man could under- 
stand them without going to the trouble of acquiring an advanced 
education. The complicated network of economic and financial 
relations with foreign countries which enmeshed Germany was to 
be torn asunder. Autarky, self-sufficiency, became the slogan, 
Germany is to be independent, mistress of her own destinies. If 
the raw materials of the country, if the work of the industrial 
labourer and of the peasant are insufficient to satisfy the needs of 
the German people there are colonies, there are new territories to 
be acquired. Everything is being done to increase the German 
population, to develop the army. A growing population, a well- 
oiganized army — they are the guarantees for ultimate power. And 
once that power is attained Germans will have peace. 

It may be held that this picture is overdrawn. It is not as if the 
German people were gradually being deprived of education on all 
levels. Primary schools have certainly not suffered, except in the 
sense tfxat everything is being done to indoctrinate the children 
with the new Nazi gospel. The secondary schools have suffered 
more, and efforts continue to diminish enrolments. It is only in 
the institutions of higher learning that the new orientation of 
German life has become obvious. Nor is this re-orientation 
endorsed by the German people as a whole. There are large 
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sections of the population who do not share the official views, who 
regret the ascendancy of the warrior over the homo sapiens. Yet 
they are probably in the minority and their voice is rarely heard. 
These consider ations, however, do not invalidate the general argu- 
ment. The treatment meted out to Germany after the War has 
had its effects : it is impossible to treat a great and educated nation 
like a dangerous tribe of aborigines without awakening the instincts 
of the cave-man which slumber in every human being. A state of 
mind has been created which was normal during earlier stages 
of human development, but must be considered pathological in 
the twentieth century.^ 

These references to the change in the German attitude, not only 
to education but to economic and political problems, to the ideal 
of man itself, are not gratuitous. Everything hangs together : the 
loss of faith in education as a means of collective and individual 
advance, the artificial simplification of economic and political con- 
cepts, the resurrection of the warrior and of the creed of physical 
force as the ultima ratio. It is essential to recognize the inter- 
dependence of all these elements. It is, of course, possible — and 
advocates of such a policy exist in all parts of the world — to 
multiply the stifling restrictions that keep men out of the univer- 
sities, thus penalizing at every step those for whom intellectual 
pursuits are the very essence of life. It is also possible to institute 
tests which are foreign to the very essence of learning, thus assert- 
ing one’s faith in physical prowess and political conformity rather 
than in intellectual ability. However, where this course is taken, 
everything changes. A new order arises whose implications once 
they are clearly understood render further comment unnecessary. 

The fear of social unrest and the implications of the German 
‘solution’ once they are fully realized will in all probability prevent 
other countries from embarking on a policy of prohibitive restric- 

• At a tipae when political passions run high, any attempt to arrive at 
unbiased conclusions legarding the position of this or that country is open to 
misinterpretation. In order to avoid futile discussion, we want to emphasize 
again that not only can much of recent German history be easily explained, 
but certain aspects of the National-Socialist philosophy of education do not 
lack positive value. Thus the anti-lntellectuaUsm, whose origins we have 
attempted to trace (see pp. i^6 fl.), can be explained and supported as a re- 
action against an arid and sterile rationalism and the too academic atmosphere 
of the universities. The fact remains, however, that in an effort to remedy 
existing evils 'Geist’ as such has been discredited and the homo sapiens super- 
seded by that ideal of man which ^phasizes brawn rather than brains. 
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lions. In other words the educational emancipation of the masses 
will continue. Where will it lead? At this point the full tragedy 
of the present-day situation appears in the sharpest light. The 
democratic countries of the West and those countries which have 
assimilated western cultural ideas believe in education. They have 
realized that they need highly educated men and women, to whom 
they are giving positions of influence and prominence. More and 
more young people prepare themselves, until the day comes when 
for many of them there is simply no work. There is as yet no other 
country in the world with tens of thousands of unemployed 
university graduates such as Germany had in 1933. But there are 
many countries which are not far from the danger-point, where the 
professions are getting overcrowded and are likely to remain so 
even if a time of great prosperity should follow the lean years of 
depression. Reference has been made to the Nazi tendencies 
which are becoming evident here and there. Young people, if not 
their parents, are beginning to wonder whether there is not some 
justification for the defeatist attitude to higher education which 
characterizes the new German Weltanschauung. The world gets 
caught in a vicious circle ; the very intensity of the belief in higher 
education leads to an over-supply of graduates and ensuing un- 
employment, followed by disillusionment and the discrediting of 
intellectual training and effort. The desire for progress leads to 
regress. 

A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

The situation presents a sharp challenge to educators and social 
scientists alike. It will be for them to discover a way out of the 
present impasse. Education is a precious gift to which -mankind 
owes much of its dignity, but education must be saved from itself. 
In order to maintain its exalted place, in order that it may benefit 
the largest number of people and thus remain one of the chief safe- 
guards for an orderly evolution of human society, it cannot be 
allowed to develop haphazard, to grow without a clear sense of 
directiou and a realization of its purposes. In one word education 
has to be planned, it has to be adapted to the changing needs of a 
changing society. 

It ^s often been stated that education is a function of society, 
tie, that its methods and its content are determined by the character 
of tie society wllch it serves. This statement holds good in a 
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static or slowly evolving society; the schools of the fathers ai*c then 
good enough for the sons. In a society which passes through rapid 
change education is only too often at least two steps removed from 
the realities of the life for which it prepares. Time-honoured skills 
and elements of knowledge may have been made obsolete by new 
inventions, evolving social concepts may make new demands upon 
education, yet the schools may continue to teach their old curricula 
and instil outworn social concepts. What makes the situation still 
worse is that schools are needed to serve not present-day society 
but the society which will exist when the children are ready to do 
their share of the world’s work. Where the schools are slow in 
adapting their curricula, where educational leaders lack the fore- 
sight to understand future needs, maladjustment fraught with 
grave consequences is inevitable. President Ploover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends recognized the danger: 

‘. . . school curricula are slow in adjusting to the new occupations 
which machines cieate. There is in our social organization an institu- 
tional inertia, and in our social philosophies a tradition of ligidity. 
Unless there is a speeding up of social invention or a slowing down of 
mechanical invention, grave maladjustments are certain to result.’' 

A few pages farther on in the report we find an even moi'e 
specific statement: 

'The changes in individual, economic, and social conditions which 
have taken place in recent years create a demand for a kind of education 
radically different from that which was regarded as adequate in earlier 
periods when the social order was comparatively static. Members of a 
changing society must be prepared to readjust their ideas and their 
habits of life. They not only must be possessed of certain types of 
knowledge and skill which were common at the time when they went 
to school, but they must be trained in such a way as to make them 
adaptable to new conditions.’^ 

George Counts offers the following comment : ‘There can be no 
all-embracing educational philosophy, policy, or programme suited 
to all cultures or all ages.’* , 

These few quotations show that the problem of how to syn- 
chronize education with social needs has not been unnoticed. Not- 
withstanding the misgivings and warnings of outstanding social 

* RecentSodalTrendsintheUvitedStatm, loc.cit,,r).sxviii, “ Itiid,,p.xlviuj 

^ George S. Counts, The Social Foundations of Education, Part IX of the 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, New York, 1934, p. i. 
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scientists and educators little has, however, been done in actual 
practice to adjust education to the needs of a changing society. 
Examples have been given in earlier parts of this book of how, both 
in some of the less developed countries as well as in the highly 
developed United States, faulty organization of the secondary 
schools helps to flood the colleges and universities with poorly 
qualified students. Because they are not receiving in secondary 
schools the kind of training which would satisfy them and which 
would prepare them for socially desirable occupations, they are 
forced to seek a higher education which evokes in them little 
enthusiasm. They leave the secondary schools as misfits, and 
often enough they continue to be misfits in the institutions of 
higher learning. 

The rigidity of social philosophies and institutional inertia are 
certainly in part responsible for this state of affairs. Yet educators 
and social scientists bear a heavy part of the responsibility. Educa- 
tors have either not known how to make their voices heard or they 
have remained indifferent. In many European countries teaching 
has remained a skill or at best an art. Pedagogy is a subject which 
is often conspicuously absent from university curricula. The 
majority of secondary-school teachers are let loose on the young 
generation without ever having studied seriously the methods of 
teaching, let alone the social implications of the work they are 
expected to accomplish. In other couittries which abound with 
teachers’ colleges and training courses the attention of prospective 
teachers has for a long time centred on an attempt to interpret 
educational methods and achievements in purely quantitative 
terms. In order to satisfy their ambition of turning education into 
a ‘science’ they have tried to eliminate everything which might 
interfere with their mechanistic formulas. In their zeal they have 
neglected the most important problem of all: that of preparing 
the young for life, not in any community, but in the community 
which eventually they would have to serve. In recent years 
a reacti<3^ has set in and social problems have become very much 
d la mode. In itself this development is certainly to be welcomed. 
Unfortunately the results obtained so far — there are of course 
notahle exceptions — are not commensurate with the enthusiasm 
with which they have been hailed. Two dangers have become 
obvious. The one is that educational experts who cannot be ex- 
peptM to be fully trained econOmistSrOr social scientists have fallen 
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for all kinds of theories which might be useful to the professional 
economist, who knows their limitations and weaknesses, but which 
become dangerous and destructive weapons in the hands of the 
layman. Thus a new radicalism has sprung up which is based not 
on a caieful analysis of contemporary economic and social facts 
and their evolution but upon the perusal of party programmes and 
the writings of a past age. The other danger which has manifested 
itself lies in the endeavour to look too far ahead. Instead of project- 
ing existing trends into the future just as far as is reasonably safe, 
utopias are painted in glowing colours and it is understood that 
education is the road to them. At times these utopias are so remote 
from existing realities and possibilities that they threaten to dis- 
credit the legitimate efforts that are being made to see in education 
a means of peaceful evolution for society.^ 

Social scientists and economists have done little to help educa- 
tors find their way in the maze of social and economic complexities. 
Ever since economics has become a branch of human learning, 
economists with few exceptions, such as John Stuart Mill, have 
centred their attention on the production of wealth rather than on 
distribution.^ In so far as they have paid any attention to education 
they have seen in it primarily a means for increasing material 
wealth. ‘No change’, said Marshall in 1890, ‘would conduce so 
much to a rapid increase of material wealth as an improvement in 
our schools.’’ Furthermore, economists have for a long time based 
their theories on a static conception of society and have only in 
comparatively recent times turned to explore the dynamics of 
economic and social life. With this change in orientation educa- 
tion is beginning to figure more largely in economic treatises. It 
is gradually being realized that education may play an important 
role in supplying just that type of labour which is best prepared to 
meet the demands of a changing society. It is being recognized 
that education has a distributive function in the sense that schools 
may help to bring about a better occupational distribution, by 


‘ This book being the report of a survey and not an academic treatis^ rt -would 
serve no useful purpose to quote specific instances. A more fundamental dis- 
cussion of the issues touched upon must be reserved for another occasion. 

^ Until fairly recently it -was rather natural for economists to concentrate on 
the question of pioduction. Increased production in an age of scarcity was a 
most important "thing. Nowadays this is, of course, much less true, and it is for 
that reason that economists ate beginning to give more attention to distribution. 

* Alfred Marshall, Principles of E^noniics, London, ipao, p. 213. 

4373 p p 
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preparing the young for those occupations in which there is likely 
to be a demand for their services. It is held that such a better 
occupational distribution will result also in a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth, i.e. that it will tend to nariow the margin between 
the wages paid for skilled and unskilled woik,' and between the 
incomes of manual and intellectual workeis.^ In one word it is 
being discovered that education properly conceived and planned 
may contribute towards a better organization of society and its 
peaceful evolution. 

In order that education may effectively live up to this task it is, 
however, not enough to lay down general theories. What is needed 
is a clear insight into existing trends on the labour market, a full 
understanding of the shifts in occupational patterns caused by 
technological progress and its repercussions upon the economic 
structure and the social concepts of the various countries. It is 
only on the basis of such insight and understanding that it will be 
possible to arrive at something like an ‘occupational plan’, a vision, 
if not a mathematically correct estimate, of future needs in the 
various professions and occupations. The ‘plan’ will have to cover 
the market for both skilled and unskilled work, for manual and 
intellectual workers. Numerous attempts have been made in 
recent years, as has been shown, to predict the future demand in 
the professions. Most of these attempts have proved futile. First, 
because they did not take sufficient account of the new demand for 
professional workers likely to arise out of the present economic 
and social evolution; they were thus led to underestimate the 
‘additional’ demand. Secondly, they have proved inadequate 
because they were confined to evaluating prospects in the pro- 
fessions for which a higher education was required or desirable^ 
The findings were for that reason essentially negative. In countries 
which suffer from a general overcrowding, extending to most of 
the professions, they simply confirmed a fact about which few 
people had much doubt. They did not indicate any alternatives, 

‘ For a concise statement of the problem see Allan. G. B. Fisher, 'Education 
and Relative Wage Rates’, in International Labour Retime, vol. xxv, no. 6, June 
ros*. PP- 742-'&4- 

A list of quotations frorn various economists who have dealt with this sub- 
jecst and its ramifications qan bis found in Harold Fi Clark, Economic Theory and 
Correct Occupational Diitributian, New York, 1931, chap, lii; ‘What economists 
'have to say about occupational distribution’, pp. 25-54. While incomplete and 
tiartiy but bf date, thia list may serve as a usefid introductipn to the subject. 
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they did not point the way towards a better occupational distiibu- 
tion tJiroughout the field of gainful occupations. Heie lies a task 
woithy ol the best efl’oits of economists and social scientists. 
Education for work will continue to flounder as long as they have 
not spoken. They arc not expected to attempt the impossible. 
The ‘occupational plan’ need not extend beyond the period com- 
monly required to prepare the young people of to-day for the 
occupations and professions which they are to enter. Nor will any 
one expect them to evolve a fool-proof ‘plan’, sheltered from the 
effects of depressions, though they may help to mitigate the effects 
of economic depressions in so far as they are predictable. No one, 
however, is in a position to predict the dislocation, the disorganiza- 
tion, which might result from new wars or other catastrophes 
caused by human folly. 

Only after economists and social scientists have spoken, only 
when the outlines of the ‘occupational plan’ become visible, will 
educators be in a position to do their share. It will be up to them, 
always in close collaboration with economists and other representa- 
tives of the social sciences, to work out an ‘educational plan’ as a 
counterpart to the ‘occupational plan’. They will have to devise 
ways and means to reorganize if necessary the schools of all grades, 
so as to adapt their teaching to new social and occupational needs. 
Methods of selection, educational and vocational guidance, all will 
need improvement in the light of the occupational plan. 

The lure of ‘perfect’ programmes is difficult to escape and we 
have to guard against uncontrolled imagination. An attempt will 
therefore be made in the next two — and last — chapters to outline 
what is practicable. Even then we realize that much of what will 
be suggested may take shape only in generations to come. 
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POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PLANNING 

T he irony of fate has willed it that purposeful and socially 
relevant occupational planning is likely to be held up by the 
theories and opinions of sonve of the most ardent champions of 
an adaptation of education to occupational needs. In older to clear 
the way for a discussion of the possibilities and limits of occupa- 
tional planning in this age it appears advisable, therefore, to deal 
with this paradoxical situation. The difficulties, as we see them, 
arise out of the faulty application of peilectly sound economic 
principles to a field which is not exclusively or even primarily 
governed by economic considerations. 

OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DE TERMINISM 
Mention has been made in the last chapter of the thesis that 
education may bring about a better occupational distribution, 
which will tend to narrow the margin between the wages paid for 
skilled and unskilled work, between the income of manual and 
intellectual workers. There can be little doubt that this thesis is 
correct. A simple illustration will help to make it clear. Allan 
Fisher, in his article ‘Education and Relative Wage Rates’,^ 
gives a great deal of information concerning the diflercntials in 
wages paid to skilled and unskilled workers. He shows that these 
differentials are largest in countries where the supply of unskilled, 
poorly educated workers is substantial in comparison with tire 
supply of skilled workers. He records, for instance, bricklayers’ 
and masons’ wages as percentages of general building labourers’ 
wages and shows that in January 1931 the differences in wages 
paid to unskilled labourers and skilled masons was as 100 to 267 
in Belgrade and only 100 to 123 in Amsterdam. For printers he 
records ^similar differentials (245 in Belgrade and only 139 in 
Utrecht). The line of reasoning which these figures suggest is 
obvious. If through education and training the number of skilled 
ryorkers increases, their wages are likely to decrease except where 
the demand for skilled workers increases proportionately. At the 
satne.time the wages of unsldUed workers whose number declines 
*^',Lfic. ditj., Jiassim, partwtdarly pp, 758-62. 
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arc likely to go up, as their wagc-lcvel will be determined by their 
relative scarcity. E)go, an incicasc oi’ educational facilities and 
their extension to larger numbers of prospective workers will help 
to bridge the gulf which scpaiates existing wage-levels ; it will tend 
to reduce poverty and thus eliminate one of the chief causes of 
social unrest and of retarded material progress. 

So far we are on safe ground. Matters begin to become very 
much more problematical where this thesis is applied to the market 
of intellectual labour, in which wages are determined not only by 
the quantity of the service offered but by their quality, or where 
the further idea is introduced that the main if not only motive why 
people seek more education is their desire to earn a larger income. 
This latter idea has been most forcelully put forward by Harold F. 
Clai'k, Professor of Educational Economics at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in his book Economic Theory and Correct 
Occupational Distribution.^ His argument is based on the assump- 
tion that if people had free access to any amount of education, and 
if they had at the same time full information about wages and 
incomes paid in the various occupational groups, they would 
choose those educational careers which lead to the best-paid occu- 
pations. Provided that access to these occupations was not impeded 
by monopolizing cfTorts on the part of trade unions and profes- 
sional orgauizationa, c.g. cllbrts to restrict the number of workers 
in the various occupational groups in order to maintain wages at 
an artificially high level, a ‘correct’ occupational distribution® 
would I'CSult. I’he supply of workers in tlic highly paid occupa- 
tional groups would soon become so large as to greatly depress 
the wages paid in those groups, with the result that fewer people 
would want to enter them. On the other hand the supply of 
workers in the poorly paid occupations would decrease and with 
growing scarcity of supply wages would go up. Gradually income- 
levels would become more equal : people of the same ability would 

‘ Profesaor Clark is one of the few authorities who have devoted much of their 
wolk to the problem of occupational distobution. His book is most snjmulating 
and we are eager to acknowledge our indebtedness to him. If the thoughts he 
has set moving diveige fiom his own line of reasoning it is hoped that they may 
throw furthei light on an extiemely complicated subject whose importance he 
was one of the first to lealize. 

“ Professor Clark defines 'coirect' occupational diatiibution in the following 
terms ; ‘Occupational distribution is correct when people of equal ability receive 
equal wages in all occupations.’ (Op. cit., p, i ; a full elaboration of this defini- 
tion is given in chap, iv, pp. 57-69.)' 
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receive the same wages in all occupations. In Professor Clark’s 
own words: . perfect freedom of choice together with i’rec 

training and the removal of occupational barriers will bring correct 
occupational distribution.’^ The argument reaches its logical con- 
clusion in another statement; ‘If every one had free access to any 
amount of education, and in addition full information regarding 
all occupations, perhaps we could afford to do nothing about 
occupational distribution.’^ 

This latter statement gives rise to grave apprehension. It leaves 
the impression that the author lives in a world governed by the 
mechanism of economic laws expressed in quantitative terms, that 
his philosophy is that of economic determinism. We seem to be 
faced with an exaggerated ‘economisin’ whose danger it is, in the 
words of Karl Mannheim, that by accepting one universal prin- 
ciple ‘it will be easily led to cover up all the other factors, psycho- 
logical, political, &c., or to intei'pret them in economic terms’.^ 
Our fears are not allayed if we are told by Professor Clark that 
‘it is indeed not inconceivable that the occupations which are most 
disagreeable might have to pay the highest wages’. In other 
words, if free rein be given to economic laws, if all occupational 
and educational barriers disappear, a physician might receive a 
lower income than a labourer who has to work on a railway line 
under the blazing sun of a raid-western summer. True, Professor 
Clark himself quotes L. D. Edie in saying that ‘instead of leaving 
matters to blind fate or to automatic laws, we may well devote our 
energies to creative control of our destinies as labourers and as 
human beings’.^ He also suggests ‘the setting up of some type 
of advisory planning bodies and possibly even of more official 
bodies’.® A few paragraphs farther on, however, he defines the 
duties of such bodies in a way which to our mind would deprive 
them of much of their usefulness : 

‘The essential duties of the commission would be to secure the average 
and range of net earnings in all occupations. It is understood that these 
figures afe to be based upon capitalized life earnings. This information 
within itself will probably be the main indicator of supply and demand ; 
but in addition an index of the number of employed in each occupation 
should be published. Theoretically, all this information should be 
published daily. There is reason to think that a properly presented 


’ Op. Cit., p. lOa. ^ Ibid., p. 146. * Karl Mannheim, op. cit., p. 143. 
■* Harold K. Glarltj op. cit., p; 143- ’<-Ibid., p. 167. ^ Ibid,, p. 163. 
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index of supply and demand and wages in occupations would appeal 
to as many people as do slock excliiinge prices." 

It appears, ihcrcfore, that it is to be the main business of the 
planning commissions to publish — if possible daily — wage indices 
and statistical tables concerning demand and supply, in order to 
facilitate their mechanical adjustment, which reminds us of another 
statement of Karl Mannheim: ‘The over-emphasis on the mathe- 
matical and on what can be counted has gradually led to a point 
where certain sciences are no longer interested in what is worth 
knowing, but consider worth knowing only that which can be 
counted.’^ 

Professor Clark’s ‘plan’ is undoubtedly very attractive, with the 
promise it holds out of bringing about ‘correct’ occupational 
distribution. Yet, in order to avoid a false start in occupational 
planning, it is essential to point out that the chief assumptions 
underlying the plan need some modification. It will have to be 
shown that in general, but particularly as regards the professions, 
the choice of a career is not necessarily determined by economic 
principles, i.e. the hope for higher incomes. Furthermore, it will 
have to be proved that in so far as the motive of economic self- 
interest is one of the factors determining the choice of a career, 
its unfettered operation is likely to lead to results which would be 
highly undesirable. It would not lead to a ‘correct’ occupational 
distribution but to a disorganization of professional services,^ 

* Ibid. ^ Karl Mannheim, op. cit., p. 141. 

^ Ceitain passages in Piofcssor Clark’s treatise lead one to belieVo that he 
himself recognizes certain limits to his ‘econoraism’. The very fact that he has 
much to say about ‘planning’ indicates that he does not trust altogether to the 
automatic vy;orkIng-out of the economic principle, even where all educational 
and occupational barriers are removed. Thus, in speaking of the commission 
responsible for the ‘planning’, he states that it ‘would be expeit in tho necessary 
technique and would be capable of making plans and anticipating the n$adc of the 
social order’ (p. 164; italics mine, Ed.), This is obviously something different 
from recording and publishing indications on existing wages and the actual 
relation of demand and supply in the market for human labour. It may therefore 
be' that we are separated from Professor Clark’s line of reasoning by a difference 
in emphasis rather than substance. It is, however, this very diffSrence in 
emphasis which may cause a wrong start in occupational planning and a loss of 
energy abd time. Signs are not lacking, at least in America, that a great deal of 
time and energy may be spent on rather problematical attempts to secure figures 
on average and range of net earnings, where from the point of view of occupa- 
tional planning mpre immediately useful data might be obtained through a much 
simpler analysis of unsatisfied or potential demands for tlie various types of 
human labour. 
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Contrary to the assumptions of economic determinists, the 
species man has an annoying way of not always conlorming to 
economic type. Failing paiiem people will be satisfied with cu- 
censes, or they may even prefer the circus. The history of the 
Fascist movements since their inception shows only too clearly 
that large masses of people can be led into altogethei- uneconomic 
behaviour by an appeal to such ephemeral notions as ‘national 
prestige’ or ‘heroic missions’, or simply by the very conciete 
appeal exercised by marching bands. In more positive terms these 
movements have given an example to the world that the idea of 
service may be stronger than that of individual gain. Undoubtedly 
many young people in Gei'many have joined work-camps or the 
armed sections of the Nazi Party because there was nothing else 
for them to do; but there were many who gave up promising 
careers in a desire to serve what they believed to be the larger 
interests of their country, whether as soldiers or in some poorly 
paid party job.' 

Uneconomic behaviour is, however, by no means confined to 
the totalitarian countries. There is no need of elaborate statistical 
proof to show that the choice of an educational and with it an occu- 
pational career is subject to variations in fashion. The general and 
disproportionate increase in medical studies after the War, which 
cannot be altogether explained on economic grounds, is probably 
a case in point. Similarly, the enthusiasm lor flying characteristic 
of modern Russian youth has in recent years resulted in a surplus 
of aviation engineers in the U.S.S.R. As a matter of fact the con- 
tinuous growth in recent decades of student enrolments in general 
can be quoted as an example. Certainly the hope for larger incomes 
has played a very important role in swelling the number^of college 
and university students. It must, how'ever, not be forgotten that 
student enrolments continued to increase even at a time when 
educational authorities and professional organizations in such 
countries as Austria or Germany (before 1933) did their best to 
inform the public about the unemployment in the professions and 
the pitiful conditions prevailing amongst professional workers. 
These efforts met with little success, partly at least because these 

‘ The fact that behind the clamour for ‘national prestige’ or the sacrifice for 
the ‘coTOtnon cause’ may consciously or unconsciously lie the hope for a higher 
standard of” living to be attained in the long run, does not detract from our coh- 
tentipn (hat the behaviour of large masses of people in the Fascist countries is 
far from rational in any econothic sense. 
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countries had become ‘imiversily-inindcd’, because higher educa- 
tion had become fashionable.^ No one will doubt that the clement 
of fashion has also had a great deal to do with the expansion of 
higher education in the United States. 

In considering uneconomic behaviour, accouirt has to be taken 
also of those who choose their carceis as a vocatio and not only an 
occupatio. To all intents and put poses they are within each occupa- 
tional group the most valuable element, and at the same time the 
least lilcely to be determined by purely economic considerations. 
They will prepare themselves for their chosen career irrespective 
of questions of demand and supply, and of the wages or the income 
they are likely to earn. They will be motivated by the ‘call’ they 
feel to a particular type of work, and this does not mean that they 
must necessarily be peculiarly qualified for it. Tor our purposes 
it is important to realize that people are more likely to feel a call 
to some professional career, irrespective of economic considera- 
tions, than for the simple occupation of street-cleaning. To most 
people a glamour surrounds the work of the physician who heals 
the sick and treats the infirm, or that of the teacher who embodies 
learning and guidance, a glamour not found in the work of the 
crossing-sweeper. Therefore, if every one were freely admitted 
to prepare himself for any career to which he or she felt attracted, 
it is conceivable, that certain professions or occupations might be 
swamped by new candidates who felt a call to them. In the light 
of what has been said about the preference of recently emancipated 
groups for teaching careers and of the enthusiasm for education 
in certain countries, it is possible, for instance, that the number 
of teachers might grow far beyond what might be considered 
‘occupationally correct’. It would not mean that there were too 
many exceptionally gifted teachers but too many teachers who 
thought that they ought to teach. 

All this goes to show that economic motives, while undoubtedly 
very important for most people, are probably not strong enough 
to assure the success of any occupational ‘plan’ entirely or primarily 
based upon the assumption that the homo economiciis was hot only 
an exceedingly helpful invention of theoretical economists but the 
prototype of modern man. 

' Warnings that a particular profession was overcrowded have at times led 
to considerable shifts in the distribution of students over the various faculties. 
At the same time, however, total en^|Olments continued to increase, 

4373 Q q 
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The second objection to such a ‘plan’ is, il anything, even 
more important. It arises out of the lealization that whatever 
method of planning is adopted, it is certain that under a system 
of free, uncontrolled markets the differences in income-levels will 
persist both within the various occupational groups and particu- 
larly between them. The notion that ‘the occupations which 
are most disagreeable might have to pay the highest wages’ is 
founded neither in theory nor in fact. These differences, which 
will normally be in favour of the highly trained professional worker, 
may be considerably reduced but they cannot be altogether elimi- 
nated. A further consideration of the ‘price mechanism’ operative 
in the market for intellectual labour will facilitate the understand- 
ing of this phenomenon. 

It has been stated that the price of professional services is 
not primarily determined by the quantity of available services, 
measured by counting the number of practitioners, but by the 
quality of the services rendered. To quote an example; the public 
in need of medical services does not measure its needs in terms of 
a fixed number of physicians devoting certain hours of their day 
to the care of suffering humanity. It expects of the physician a 
great deal of skill, assisted by a high degree of ability and a moral 
character which inspires every confidence. What is more, it is 
prepared to pay for these qualities and to pay more than it pays 
to the man who empties the dustbins. The greater the ability and 
the qualifications of the individual practitioner the more intense 
will be the demand for his services and the higher will be the price 
paid for them. In other words the ability and the moral standing 
of the practitioner become the essential factors determining the 
price of his or her work. Most people would agree with this line 
of reasoning. Some might counter, however, by saying that natural 
ability is not so scarce as to assure to those who possess it a position 
of monopoly. It is held that given the right type of education and 
environment very high standards of achievement might be attained 
by most people. We shall not venture on a discussion of what in 
the present state of human knowledge is a very debatable issue, 
for the simple reason that the argument is irrelevant. Whether or 
not the optimism of those who believe in the unlimited educability 
, of man is justified, there can be no doubt that exceptional ability, 
given the right kind of education and environment, will go farther 
fhan ordinary ability. It is exactly ^is exceptional ability which is 
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sought after in the market for intellectual labour. Wherever it can 
be found it will be met by an exceptionally intense demand, even 
if the profession is overcrowded by people of average ability, 
which goes to show that there will always be in every profession 
a group of practitioners whose income will be substantially above 
that of their less able colleagues. To return to our dustman, it is 
obvious that the question of exceptional ability plays an altogether 
subordinate role, not because there are no particularly able dust- 
men but because the emptying of dustbins does not require excep- 
tional gifts. The variations in wages paid to the humblest and the 
ablest of the dustmen will therefore be small. 

These differences in the determination ol prices, i.e. wages, for 
highly trained professional workers who are paid primarily accord- 
ing to their ability, and for the humble types of manual work where 
the quantity rather than the quality of the supply determines the 
wage, are of utmost importance in evaluating the practicability of 
any ‘automatic’ system of occupational distribution. Under such 
a system people who are only interested in the incomes they may 
earn will be attracted by the top salaries or incomes received in 
the professions. Given free access both to education, even of the 
highest type, and to the professions, they will do what they ai-e 
supposed to do — seek an education leading to the professions, 
What next? A great many of the new recruits for ihe professions 
will end as educational failures; lime and money will be lost. On 
the other hand, if those who believe in the practically unlimited 
educability of the human individual arc correct, a very mucli larger 
number will attain their ends: they will become physicians and 
lawyers and college professors. No doubt some of them, owing to 
exceptional ability, will reach the top— in income and in social 
standing—thus inciting ever new people to prepare for the pro- 
fessions. The others of average ability or below will gradually see 
their incomes decrease, even if they find any one who desires their 
services. They may even become dustmen again, for the income 
derived from their professional practice may conceivably fall below 
that of the dustman. The vicious circle will be closed. Tite dust- 
men will certainly have recorded an increase in their income, but 
their top wages will still be scarcely higher than those of the least 
successful professional man. The top earnings in the professions 
may have decreased somewhat, but as they are not based on 
quantity but on quality they ’syill still remain an incentive to enter 
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llie professional careers — and not only the top earnings but also 
the average earnings, which, owing to the exceptionally high in- 
comes of the few, will remain above the average cainings of the 
dustmen. 

This is not merely juggling with words or theories. There are 
medical doctors and lawyers in Europe who in recent years have 
had to turn to all kinds of menial jobs in order to earn a living.^ 
Their disappointment and resentment is in proportion to the 
energy and the capital they and their parents have wasted on highly 
specialized professional courses. More serious than the fate of 
these individuals is the dairger which has been incurred by the 
professions. Ph3fsicians who, though admitted to the profession, 
could not cover their minimum needs by their honest earnings have 
had to resort to all kinds of unethical practices, from fee-splitting 
and the performance of illegal operations to the peddling of drugs. 
Lawyers have had to resort to shady practices in order to make 
both ends meet. The dangers to the public and to the professions, 
whose standards and standing both depend on the position of 
tmst which they rightfully enjoy, needs no emphasis. As things 
are at present, these unfortunate cases are still comparatively 
infrequent: where they have become known the professions or 
other licensing agencies have acted promptly by withdrawing the 
right to practise. It can, however, easily be imagined what would 
happen if the fate of the professions and the supply of professional 
services were left to the benighted self-interest of the ‘economic 
man’. The world would before long be laced with the existence 
of an intellectual proletariat, more formidable and more dangerous 
than anything it has known in the past. 

There is one further objection to an occupational plan elaborated 
on the assumption that people will choose their careers on the 
basis of information on prevailing rales of income and the number 
of employed in each occupation. It is simply that this information 
is bound to be misleading. It will be the more misleading in pro- 

iff* 

’ It IS probably true that some of these men and women who weie obliged to 
seek altogether inferior positions might have been able to earn their living within 
their own piofessions, had it not been for tlie fact that some of tlie poorer 
sections of the population could not affoid the fees imposed by the professional 
organizations. No defence is intended of these practices. In some countries, 
however, such as Austria, the point has probably been reached where the total 
number of iiiedio^ practitioners is in excess of those requited to meet existing 
dernands at reasonable fees. , 
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portion to the time it takes to prepare for a given occupation. As 
the period of preparation for professional work is the longest of all, 
the piaetical value of any inlornialion orr ciuTcnt rates of income 
in the professions is likely to be very problematical. The anxious 
father and his eager son might, alter having studied the daily 
bulletin on wages and the number of gainlully employed people, 
decide that physicians drew the largest incomes and that Tom 
should therefore go to college and then to medical school. Yet 
eight or nine years later, when the new recruit to the medical pro- 
fession was ready to begin practising, the situation in the medical 
profession might have radically changed. In the intervening years 
large numbers of medical students who had consulted the bulletin 
two or three years earlier might have reached educational maturity 
and have flooded the medical profession. Again, changes in the 
social and economic structure of society might in the meanwhile 
have created a keen demand for a type of professional service — ^for 
instance, experts in adult education — which at the time when 
Tom decided to become a physician was hardly in evidence. Thus 
neither the interests of the individual nor those of society would 
have been served by a choice of profession made on the basis of 
information on the pr esent-day situation in the vaidous occupations. 

In spite of all these objections any defeatist attitude to the 
possibilities of occupational plannirrg would not be warrairlcd. To 
plan for a better if not to say ‘correct’ occupational distribution is 
certainly more diflicull than is sometimes assumed, but it is not 
impos-sible. 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

n 

Planning means foreseeing, whether in a comparatively static 
society or in one which is undergoing rapid change. In the latter 
case planning becomes obviously more complicated and pro- 
blematical. ‘Automatic’ laws, or what has been taken for them, 
may be found wanting as new elements appear and change society 
at a given moment of its history. Some of these changes may be 
foreseen, while others such as wars and their effects cannot be 
predicted with any accuracy. Yet the extent to which changes in 
the occupational field may be confidently anticipated is substantial 
enough to allow for planning by which people can be directed 
towards those occupations wl^ich are likely to offer them work, 
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The demands on the labour market are deiennined in the main 
by four things. First ^ the demand for the various types of workers, 
manual or intellectual, will depend on the degree ol technological 
development any given country is likely to attain within the period 
required for training these woi'kers. To each stage of technological 
development corresponds a demand for certain types of workers. 
A predominantly agricultural country needs different types from 
those required by a highly industrialized community. Besides, the 
relative strength of the various occupational groups will vary 
widely, e.g. the effective demand for professional services tends 
to be smaller in agricultural as compared with industrial countries. 

Second, the types of labour in demand and the inteirsity of the 
demand will depend upon the material wealth of the country and 
its distribution. In a poverty-stricken country, or where the 
masses of the people live close to the subsistence level, the heaviest 
demand will be lor the bare necessities of life, food above all, then 
clothes and shelter, and the demand for workers will be greatest in 
those occupational groups which produce these commodities in 
their simplest and cheapest form. In wealthier countries a larger 
proportion of the national income will be used to satisfy the demand 
for what were once thought of as luxury goods, including profes- 
sional services. 

Third, the labour market will be influenced — a matter which has 
been discussed before — by the evolution of social concepts result- 
ing in new forms of social organization. The development of 
co-operative societies may dispossess a certain number of indivi- 
tiual shopkeepers, but it is certain to create an increased demand 
for a new type of administrator. Similarly, the socialization of 
some of the professional services is likely to lead to andnereased 
demand for professional workers, as more of the consumers will be 
able to avail themselves of these services. 

Fourth, improving levels of education are likely to result in a 
greater demand for certain types of goods and services which at 
the lower levels of education were not appreciated. More fully 
developed educational facilities or better sanitation will be con- 
sidered no longer as luxuries but as amongst the irecessities of life. 

Within limits the evolution of these factors is predictable. It 
is gradual and its direction visible to careful analysis. Thus a 
country may reveal a decided trend towards industrialization. 
Natural resources and a strong internal market may assure in- 
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creasing wealth. The growing complexity of national life and the 
existence of obvious needs which cannot be met under the simple 
forms ot social oi'ganization are likely to produce new forms of 
social organization. And finally it is evident that unless there are 
revolutions or wars education, once it has become accessible to all, 
will engender a desire lor more education. 

Needless to say, the analysis of any one of these factors alone 
may lead to altogether inconclusive and even misleading results. 
It cannot be emphasized often enough that social phenomena 
cannot be explained in terms of one simple principle, however 
important it may be. An analysis of all the factois combined will 
not only help to eliminate important somces of error, but will 
throw a good deal of light upon the interdependence of the various 
elements. It will become evident that grosso modo each stage in 
the development of one corresponds to a certain stage in the evolu- 
tion of the others. An agricultural country using primitive tech- 
niques is not likely to be encumbered by abundant wealth, its 
social organization is likely to be crude and its general educational 
level low. The wealth of a highly industrialized country in full 
possession of its markets is likely to be substantial, while the social 
organization will be highly complicated and will include a fully 
developed system of education. In other words certain constella- 
tions will be found to be typical. Once that point has been reached 
international comparisons come into their own. When it can be 
shown that the situation iii one country has a strong resemblance 
to the situation which pj'evailed in another some ten or twenty 
years ago, the assumption is strong that the first country may havr" 
something to learn from the experience of the second, for instance 
as to the changes in occupational distribution that accompany the 
evolution from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 

The lesson to be drawn will be all the more helpful if it is 
realized that history does not repeat itself, i.e. that the constellation 
of all the relevant factors is never the same. The industrialization 
of a country in the third decade of this century may meet with 
favouring circumstances or, on the other hand, with difficulties 
which did not exist in earlier days. The inventions made in the 
interval are at its disposal and the most modern machinery can be 
imported from abroad. On the other hand, competition for markets 
has become very much keener and international trade has become 
more complicated. Furthermore, it will be necessary to take into 
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account differences in national character and attitude which may 
hasten or retard the evolution. 

Notwithstanding all these variations, and provided these are 
recognized and explored, the analysis of Typical' constellations 
and their evolution constitutes an advance over the attempt to 
interpret concrete situations in terms of simple principles. From 
a pragmatic point of view they certainly offer more useful tools for 
creating the conditions which will lead to a better occupational 
distribution. Valuable indications will be gained as to the types 
of workers likely to be in demand and the relative importance of 
the various occupational groups. 

A consideration of the present-day situation will show better 
than lengthy theoretical arguments what we have in mind. Roughly 
speaking we can discern three stages in the social and economic 
evolution by which the situation in the various countries can be 
characterized. Allan G. B. Fisher, who has paid special attention 
to the problems under consideration, speaks of a ‘primary’, 
‘secondary’, and ‘tertiary’ producing stage.'^ In the primary pro- 
ducing stage agricpltural and pastoral occupations are the most 
important. Large areas of the world are still in this stage. Yet, 
apart from certain regions of China, India, and Africa, most of 
tlrese areas show a strong tendency to emerge into the second 
stage, the stage of manufacturing and industrial production. Even 
where they are not creating their own industry, they avail them- 
selves to a greater or lesser extent of the products of the industrial 
'Stage. The use of steam, electricity, and of motorized implements 
is spreading, and this creates new occupations and new occupa- 
tional demands even where the primarily agricultural character of 
the countries is preserwed. Many countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe have reached this intermediate stage. 

In the secondary or industrial stage the occupational distribu- 
tioa changes considerably. Not only is there a smaller demand for 
people working on the land and a larger demand for industrial 
workers, but even within the industrial areas the character and 
relative importance of the various occupational groups is subject 
to change. For large sections of workers mobility (adaptability) 
becomes mote important than skill. The degree of skill required 

' Allan G. B, Fisher, The Clash of Progress and Sectirity, London, 193S, 
passim, particularly pp. as ff- 
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to work in a motor factory or even to woik a telephone-exchange 
or an elevator can be accptiicd in a vciy short Lime. On the other 
hand occupational changes become very Irequent as new inven- 
tions or changes in fashions lead to new methods of pi oduction or 
create new industries while others decay. At the same time such 
occupational gioups as managers, commercial and technical ex- 
perts, increase in numbers and in importance. The demand for 
piofessional services becomes also more intense. 

The tertiary stage is so closely tied up with the evolution of 
the secoirdary that it is commonly not recognized as a separate 
stage. It is the stage where, with growing material progress, new 
demands for goods or services become evident, or rather where 
the demand for the ‘good things ol hie’, hitherto largely reserved 
for the wealthy few, becomes more general. An increasing demand 
makes itself felt for ‘facilities for travel, amusements of various 
kinds, governmental and other personal and intangible services, 
flowers, music, art, literature, education, science, philosophy, and 
the like’.^ Again, if any conclusion can be drawn from what the 
well-to-do buy to-day, there is likely to be a recrudescence of 
demand for the work of highly skilled craftsmen, which cattnol 
be produced serially. In terms of occupational distribution this 
means that relatively speaking the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture will remain stationary or show a further decline owing 
to the introduction of new farm machinery, that the number of 
persons occupied in industry is also likely to decline owing to the 
further mechanization of industrial processes (unless, of com sc, 
new industries develop), and that there will be a lurther substantirib- 
jnerease in the number of people in the professions, in the higher 
service o^icupations, and in all those occupations which require a 
large measure of creative ability and skill. 

It may be objected that, even when a clear understanding has 
been reached of the stage of evolution attained by any particular 
country, we shall be kept wondering in what numerical propor- 
tions the young should be trained for the different occupational 
groups. Tliis objection is neither so important nor so difficult to 
meet as appears at first sight. 

First, it must be realized that enormous progress could be 
achieved if obvious maladjustments could be corrected, if — to 
revert to an example given before — the schools in those countries 
* Allan G. B.,Fisher, np. cit., p. 28. 
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which are just emerging from the primitive agricultural stage 
would put their emphasis on the training of technicians rather 
than on producing ever more prolessional men, for whom at tliat 
stage there is comparatively little demand. Society woxild also 
benefit if in the highly industrialized countries emerging into the 
‘tertiary’ stage more stress were laid on re-creating crafts, which 
in some of these countries have been practically forgotten during 
the process of rapid industrialization. For instance, it is significant 
that the United States with their astronomical unemployment 
figures have for some time been threatened with a shortage in the 
supply of highly trained craftsmen and skilled workers. A mass 
of evidence corroborating tliis statement is available. We shall 
only quote a paragraph which appeared recently in Occupations : 

‘Over fourteen times as many men aie in training for the professions 
as are needed, but only one-seventh of the immber needed are being 
ti (lined to replace the shi inking ranks of the skilled, according to a 
statement by R. V. Billington, U.S. Agent of Trade and Industrial 
Education, quoted in the Spring issue of Trained Men. The ratio of 
apprentices in training has decreased since 1930, until now it is only 
one to 443 skilled workers; and the majority of skilled workers are over 
50 years of age. This same issue lists seven reasons for “the oncoming 
shortage of skilled workers” quoted from the magazine, Steel. These 
are the tendency to specialize, unstable employment, demiinds of now 
industries, restricted immigration, high production equipment, super- 
visory demands, and changing requirements of skill, Working forces 
have been “skinned down to bare necessities” with no apprentices in 
training to fill the gaps caused by death and shifts in personnel.’' 

In view of the fact that many of the ‘skilled workers’ above 50 will 
have to be replaced before long, and that with a growing apprecia- 
tion of individual work there is lilcely to be a 'greater demand for 
first-rate cabinet-makers, interior decorators, and the like, it is 
obvious that more attention will have to be paid to supplying this 
type of worker. In order to correct such obvious maladjustments 
it is sufficient to arrive at workable estimates of needed numbers 
by a careful analysis of existing needs and the direction in which 
they evolve. Such estimates will be far from ‘exact’, but they will 

* ‘Wanted — Skilled Workers', in Occupations, Jan. 1936, p. 363. This state- 
ment is quoted because it oleatly brings out the need for a certain type of 
worker, and not because of the numerical estimates it contains. The assertion 
that ‘over fourteen times as many men are in training for the professions as are 
needed’' seemsdo us fo be altogether unwartiinted. 
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point the way in which changes in occupational distribution can 
be expected. 

The second point to be remembered is that in the second and 
third stages of evolution — the industrial and the super-industrial 
state — large masses of people need adaptability rather than skill. 
They form the large army of workers in industry, the lorver service 
occupations, and to a lesser extent in agriculture who, owing to 
changes of industrial processes and the rise and fall of particular 
industries or enterprises, may have to change their jobs frequently. 
They are not expected to be all-round technicians, but simply to 
be able to fulfil some small function within the highly differentiated 
processes of work.^ It is, therefore, moj'e or less immaterial what 
kind of occupational skill they acquire through their training, so 
long as they receive the kind of education which will condition 
them for life in an industrial society and which will create in them 
the right attitude to change. They must be made adaptable aad 
ready to change one occupation for another. Considering that the 
problem of vocational education is of only secondary importance 
for this vast army of workers, the question of ‘exact’ numbers does 
not arise in their case. 

The third point concerns the professions, i.e. all those occupa- 
tions which tend to require a prolonged and highly specialized 
training in institutions of higher learning. In their case the 
question of numbers is, of course, of greater importance. Pro- 
fessional men and women, whose period of training ranges from 
three to eight years, cannot be expected to change easily from one 
occupation to another. In any case, such a change nearly alwSyS' 
involves loss of standing or a waste of capital and energy spent on 
the preparation for work in a particular profession. Changes should 
therefore be avoided as far as possible, which means that no more 
people should be trained for a particular profession than are 
reasonably certain to be absorbed. Fortunately tlie professional 
group is the one group whose needs for new candidates may be 
predicted with some measure of accuracy. Some of the professions 
may be more ‘vulnerable’ in times of depression, owing to the fact 
that the demand for professional services is elastic; but by and 

' The late Geneial R. J. Rees of the American Telephone aad Telegraph Co. 
in New York, whose practical experience of work-requirements in America was 
second to none, suggested in an interview with tlie author in 1934 that 80 per 
cent, of the gainfully employed people in America could acquire tlie requisite 
skill within a period ranging from «ix weeks to one year. 
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large — and seen over a long period — the numerical increase of 
those employed in the professions is steady enough. Professional 
men are not likely to be displaced in large numbers by new 
inventions, as they depend only to a small extent on their tools — 
it is the individual human effort which counts. Nor is it likely that 
the demand for professional services will suddenly increase in such 
a way as to upset all calculations. A country with fifty thousand 
physicians is not likely to require all of a sudden (i.e. within six 
or seven years — ^the time it needs to train a physician) seventy or 
eighty thousand, nor is the demand likely to decrease substantially 
during the same period. We shall not enlarge on the methods by 
which future demands may be estimated. Throughout this report 
we have either used them ourselves or referred to their use by such 
groups as the Limburg Commission, the Swedish experts, the 
former Volkswirtschaftliche Zentralstelle,^ and others.^ 
r.All this goes to show that ‘planning’ forabetter occupational dis- 
tribution is not beyond the reach of human intelligence. Where it is 
impossible to arrive at close estimates of future demands it is at least 
feasible to ascertain occupational trends inherent in the evolution 
of society — trends which, if prolonged into the future, will give an 
idea of coming needs in the occupational field, It thus becomes 
possible to work towards abetter adjustment of supply and demand. 

ORGANS OF PLANNING 

When discussing the possibilities of prolcssional guidance and 
particularly the Swedish proposal for the setting up of a National 
-£*^fessional Orientation Committee in that country, it was pointed 

^ A detailed account of the methods employed by the Zentralstollc can be 
found in an article by Dr. G. Keiscr, 'Dcr Kampf gegen die LboifbUung der 
Hochschulen und der akademischen Berufe mit -wisaenschaftlichen Methoden’, 
in Arztliche Mitteibmgen, vol. xxxiii, no. 39, Leipzig, 193a, pp. Sog-is. 

^ In order to avoid confusion, it should be emphasized that if we talk of the 
prediction of future needs we have in mind the actual demand likely to be 
effective at the time for which the estimate is made. These estimates will m 
most cases be distinct from estimates of ‘optimum numbers’. It will be remem- 
bered that the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care m the United States 
(see p. iso^ attempted to estimate the ‘optimum number’ Of physicians requited 
in the United States, to provide for all Americans all tlie medical care deemed 
necessary according to present standards. Such estimates may be misleading 
if they are used as a basis for predicting effective demands a few years hence. 
Their function is rather to help stimulate a demand which has not yet become 
effective and to pave the way for such measures as medical insurance, which will 
bring the needed services within the financial reach of those who for the moment 
have to gp witliout them. 
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out that any such committee should not confine itself to observing 
the market for intellectual work, but should extend its scope to the 
observation of occupational prospects in all walks of life, fi’hc 
reason given at the time was that only in this way would it be in a 
position to help towaids a better distribution of prospective 
workers throughout the occupatioiral field; ‘Vocational guidance 
and orientation, in order to reach the maximum of usefulness, 
must attempt not only to achieve better distribution ol professional 
workers throughout the learned professions, it must not only deter 
people from starting professional courses, but it must point the 
way to those types of work, manual or otherwise, which society 
needs and for which it is prepared to pay.’^ 

In the light of all that has gone before, an even more cogent 
reason appears why the work of any ‘planning’ or rather ‘research’ 
body should not be confined to the professional field. If it is true 
that each stage in the evolution of society has its particular occupa- 
tional pattern, it is obvious that any maladjustment in one occupa- 
tional group will influence the situation in all the others. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that the demand for professional services 
may decline because no efforts are made to transfer a surplus of 
agricultural labour or of labour engaged in decaying induslrie.s to 
new occupations likely to flourish in the ‘tertiary’ stage of economic 
evolution. Any such maladjustmcnl, if very mai'kcd, would result 
in a considerable increase of unemployment — as it is one of the 
causes of unemployment al jn'esent — ^\vhich in turn would decrease 
the demand for professional services. Or such a maladjustment 
may simply prevent any rise in the standard of living and therefore" 
any increase in the demand for professional services which other- 
wise might be anticipated. 

All organizations entrusted with the observation of occupational 
prospects in a given country should therefore work in the closest 
possible co-operation with each other. Where a country creates 
one special organization I'or the purpose, that organization should 
concern itself with the entire occupational field and not^confine 
itself to the professions. It is the weakness of most of the central 
organizations, such as the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique in 
France, and of many of the national inquiries mentioned in these 
pages, that they attempt to predict professional prospects without 
sufficient reference either to needs in other fields or to the fact that 

See p. 256. 
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all occupational needs depend upon llic dcgtec of development 
reached by a given society. 

As regal ds the composition of any National Occupational 
Orientation Committee we need not go beyond what we stated 
when discussing the Swedish proposal. Such a committee, if 
strengthened by the collaboration of outstanding economists and 
social scientists, would render invaluable services. Its functions 
would of course be purely advisory. 

In addition to the work done by the national agencies, it is 
desirable that some international body should serve as a clearing 
centre for the experiences of various countiies. It should collect 
information on the methods of ‘planning’ evolved by the national 
agencies, and publish that information from time to time together 
with the essential results attained by these methods. The work of 
the International Student Service has proved conclusively how 
much an international agency of this kind can do to stimulate 
national efforts. The various conferences it has held, which have 
brought together experts from many lands, have furthermore un- 
doubtedly helped to improve existing methods of predicting occu- 
pational opportunities in the professions. It is encouraging to note 
that both the International Labour Office and the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, which have supported these 
efforts, consider pursuing them on a larger scale. The Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, in its 1936 
session, commended the steps already taken by the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in Paris to obtain information on the 
unemployment in the professions and the ways of meeting it, and 
asked that these efforts be continued. After recommending that 
the greatest possible number of countries should form 'university 
information and intelligence bureaux’, it decided that ‘the results 
of the permanent inquiry which might be set on foot and conducted 
by the Institute with the assistance of the International Labour 
Office, the Joint Committee of the Major Associations, the Inter- 
national, Student Organizations, and the National Committees on 
Intellectual Co-operation might be published in the btilletin La 
Cooperation inteUectuelle, in order to provide documentary mate- 
rial which could be consulted by all parties concerned’.^ These 

* International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, Report of the Com- 
mtte 6 on the Work of its Mshteenth Session, League of Nations Dpeument No. 
C; 3*8. M-apS- 1936. XII; Geneva, Aug, '1936, pp. 16-17. 
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proposals are admirable as iar as they go. Theii weakness lies 
obviously in the fact that they refer only to professional woilcers, 
and do not recognize the necessity of extending the observations 
of any cential agency to the entire labour mailcct. It is to be helped 
that, thanks to the collaboration of the International Labour Ollice, 
this weakness will gradually be overcome. 

In conclusion, it hardly needs rc-emphasi/ing that any elfoits 
to prepare for a better occupational distribution will have to be 
sustained and continuous. Important sections of sucb remarkable 
documents as the Limburg or the Wicksell Report will be out of 
date before long. Society does not stand still, and as it evolves 
new occupational problems arise, and the problems of occupational 
distribution present themselves under an ever new light. Any 
‘planning’ agencies will therefore have to be permanent and their 
work continuous. 

« 

AIDS AND OBSTACLES TO 'CORRECT’ OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 

Occupational planning is only a part of economic and social 
planning in general. To discuss the inorc general aspects of 
economic planning is clearly outside the scope of this study. We 
shall confine ouisclvcs to emphasizing certain a.specls of general 
economic planning which have a direct bearing upon occupational 
distribution, and which for that reason need to be kept in mind by 
those who may be entrusted with the delicate task of predicting 
future demands on labour. 

The first point to be raised is that any transfer of labour froin 
one occupational group (o another implies also the transfer of 
capital, thpugh not necessarily in the same proportions. Capital 
will have to be withdrawn from declining industries to be invested 
in new enterprises. A resistance on the part of capitalists to effect 
these transfers is bound to retard tlie transfer of labour or to make 
it altogether impossible. That such resistance exists, and that it is 
largely due to the modern capitalist’s fear of the initial losses 
inherent in the transfer of capital from one industry to another, as 
well as to his preference for a problematical ‘security’ as against a 
risky gain, has been amply demonstrated by Allan Fisher in his 
Clash of Progress and Security, the most profound recent publica- 
tion on the subject which has come to our notice. The point is 
important because it is one of tlje main factors determining the rate 
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at wLich any country is likely to evolve ecoiiomically, and this in 
turn determines the rate at vdiich occupational diaitibution will 
change or ought to be changed. For this reason it is evideni that in 
estimating luture needs on the labour maiket close attention will 
have to be paid to this phenomenon. It is also to be anticipated 
that the agencies evaluating future prospects may help to overcome 
some of the resistance on the part of the private capitalist by point- 
ing the way to fields in which botli labour and capital may be 
gainfully employed. 

Another line of reasoning takes us back to a subject which has 
been discussed in some detail before. The future ratio of demand 
to supply in the labour market will depend on the organization of 
that market and the possible restrictions which may be imposed 
upon it. Such measures as the prohibition of multiple employ- 
ment or the lowering of the retiring age will artificially but effec- 
tively reduce the supply of human labour. On the other hand the 
organization of the demand — for instance, co-operative health 
services on the land — will result in an increase of effective demand, 
at least in some sections of the market. In the same order of 
ideas mention must be made of all those measures which tend 
to improve working conditions in general and particularly to 
reduce working hours. No special reference has yet been made 
to these measures, as they have in the past primarily affected the 
ranlc and file of human labour. It is evident, however, that any ’ 
effective attempts to end the exploitation of professional workers, 
who often have to work overtime in order to make both ends 
fficet, would considerably improve professional prospects for new 
candidates. 

The particular interest of all these measures from the point of 
view of occupational planning lies in the fact that they not only 
help to relieve acute unemployment situations but also tend to 
avoid too abrupt changes in the occupational pattern. Where there 
is an evident surplus of labour, or where such is to be expected 
owing to the large number of people intending to enter a particular 
occupation, there are two ways of dealing with it. One is the way 
of transfer, i.e. those who cannot find employment in one occupa- 
tion have to be transferred to other occupations in which there are 
better prospects. The other way is to reduce artificially the existing 
supply of workers in the various occupational groups (elimination 
of those who have reached a certaip, age, of foreigners, 8ec.) or to 
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reduce the volume of their work (shorter houis). Any prediction 
as to the types of workeis likely to be in demand will depend on 
which of these two ways is taken. If the way of transfer is chosen 
the task of the occupational planning; agencies obviously becomes 
more difficult. The emphasis will be on estimating ‘additional’ 
demands, always more difficult to ascertain than the demand due 
to need for replacement, and on the exploration and discovei-y of 
new occupations, which as they evolve will substantially change the 
occupational distribution. Restrictive measures, on the other hand, 
are likely to result in a more static situation, during which the 
demand due to the need for replacement will be relatively more 
important than the possible ‘additional’ demand. 

For practical purposes it has to be realized, of course, that the 
two methods of stabilizing the labour market, far from excluding 
each other, are likely to go hand in hand. Restrictive measures, 
while certainly desirable and temporarily effective, are themselvae 
bound to result in the long run in important shifts in the occupa- 
tional distribution. The introduction of shorter hours, while 
maintaining at the same time the former level of wages or even 
raising it, will assure to a larger number of people more leisure and 
the means to enjoy it. The demand for ‘tertiary’ products, for 
personal and professional services, will go up and new opportune 
ties for work will thus be created. 

Occupational planning as here conceived is no easy matter. If 
it is ever to become more than sheer guesswork or a utopian dream 
it will require vastly improved educational and occupatiofuil 
statistics. It will have to make lire fullest possible use of whatever 
tools ecortomic theory may supply. Indices of prices and wages, 
of production and consumption will have to be consulted. National 
attitudes and the evolution of social organization will have to be 
observed. Above all creative spirits will be needed, men who can 
separate the important from the ephemeral, experts certainly, but 
also social philosophers. They will need vision and initiative. 
They will also need patience, for much of their work will be 
vitiated by forces beyond men's ken or control. Yet, while they 
will not re-create society nor usher in the millemiium, their findings 
will facilitate the peaceful evolution of society. It will be the duty 
of government agencies, of trade unions and private capitalists, of 
parliamentary bodies and edupators to heed their advice and to 

4373 g 3 
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make adjustments wlierc adjustments appear desirable. By the 
application of ]-eason and intelligence to problems which arc to a 
large extent within the reach of human understanding, a bulwaik 
will be created against those who seek salvation in abdicating 
reason and in resorting to force as the tiltima ratio. 



XI 


EDUCATION IN TERMS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 

NEEDS 

I N discussing ‘educational planning’ it should be clearly under- 
stood from the outset that we shall not concern ourselves 'with 
any specific changes in educational organization or in the methods 
of teaching which might be deemed desirable in any particular 
country to adjust the schools to social and economic needs. Each 
national genius creates its own schools, and no amount of educa- 
tional planning will give England, for example, the kind of highly 
centralized educational system, with emphasis on the training of 
the intellect rather than of character, which is the pride of the 
French. Any adjustments which may be necessary will have to be 
planned and made nationally and in forms appropriate to eaeh 
country. All that can be attempted from an international point of 
view is to state a few broad principles and to indicate on what 
general lines educational planning might proceed in order to bring 
about a better occupational distribution. We have sketched in the 
previous chapter some of the main stages in social and economic 
evolution ; the time has now conic to indicate how to adapt educa- 
tional institutions and their teaching to these various stages. We 
shall have to be content wfith a very general outline, the composi- 
tion of a general Hhcrac’, to use the language' of music. The 
variations on that theme will have to be written by those wlio are 
steeped in the fullness of national life. It is obvious that in "our 
conclusions we shall have to deal not only with higher education 
but with education of all grades and types. For education like 
peace is indivisible. 

PROBI.EMS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
As a prelude to educational planning it must be restated boldly 
and unequivocally that there can never be too much education and 
that any restrictive measures are a counsel of despair. "It is too 
easily forgotten by those who oppose every expansion of bduca- 
tional facilities, or who advocate restricting the number of students 
in secondary schools and in the colleges and universities, that 
education does not only prepare people for work. It serves the 
advance of knowledge and undei’standing, it enriches the life of 
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the individual, it creates the general conditions on which social 
and economic progress depend. In so far as education serves these 
general purposes, no restrictions can be justified that debar able 
young people from any type of school, including the institutions 
of higher learning. 

For the purposes of this study the social and economic aspects of 
such general education, though only by-products of the spread of 
knowledge and understanding, are particularly relevant. Some 
of them need no further emphasis. It is evident that a country of 
illiterates is likely to be retarded in its economic development, and 
that it will adhere to obsolete forms of social organization which 
are in the interest neither of the individual nor of the community 
as a whole. To take a concrete example, extreme forms of poverty 
will prevail amongst the masses in India as long as the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Indian people are able neither to read nor 
v^rite. The solution of the coimnunal problem, as well as the 
problem of self-government in general, depends also to a large 
extent on educating the masses. 

Again, while India needs more primary schools, the highly 
developed democratic countries of the West will have to strengthen 
their systems of secondary and higher education if they arc to 
survive. Intelligent citizenship camiot be acquired in primary 
schools alone. No one at the age of 1 3 or 14 can be expected to 
understand — even in their broadest outlines— -the political prin- 
ciples which govern his country or to get an adequate idea of the 
forces which mould it. Yet such understanding is exactly what is 
expected of the average voter. As long as he lacks it he will remain 
a public menace, for he is likely at any time to fall a victim to the 
passionate though unreasonable appeals of irresponsible dema- 
gogues or of well-meaning but ignorant visionaries. It is for the 
schools beyond the primary grades to lay the foundations on which 
an intelligent democracy can be built. It is a task which with the 
increasing complexity of the modern state becomes ever more 
difficult. Thus for modern democracies it would seem that the 
secondary school stands in most need of development.' The need 
is not so obvious in the totalitarian countries, because with anti- 
democratic notions goes a disbelief in the educability of man as a 

' See Bd%icatim ft>r Citizenship in Secondary Schools, London, 1936; particu- 
JarJy Part 1 , 'The Aims and Theory of Education for Citizenship’, pp. 1-40, 
yrith artieje^ by Sir hjjnest Simon and fiva Plubbaok. 
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self-governing responsible being, a view wliicb will clearly militate 
against llic extension of the higher- forms of educatioir.' 

But if argumeiUs regarding the political value of general educa- 
tion apply only to a limited ruirnbcr of countries in the modern 
world, the same is not true of arguments in the social and cultural 
field. Nations do not hold together otrly by virtue of the particular 
form of government with which they arc endowed, nor can they 
be held together indefinitely by fear and hatred of their neigh- 
bours ; they are strong because of the common bond of cultural 
traditions and values which unites them. Sir Percy Nunn in an 
admirable address to the Eastbourne Conference on Examinations 
conceived culture ‘not as something reserved for exceptional per- 
sons, and therefore as something which alienates a man from the 
mass of his fellows, but as something which unites men because 
it is universal’.* Where large sections of the population are kept 
ignorant or are not enabled to acquire more than the most primitive 
elements of knowledge, as was the case in Russia before the 
Revolution, that bond will obviously be weak. The clash of econo- 
mic interests which may separate the masses will in such a case 
not be mitigated by a common interest in cultural values. The 
intelligentsia will live in a class by itself, out of touch with the 
masses, whose language it docs not understand, unable to serve 
as a mediator when social and economic conflicts arise. Worse 
than that, a share in intellectual and cultural attainments will be 
identified with economic and social privilege, with the result that 
when revolution gets under way the fury of those in revolt will 
turn against valuable cultural traditions as much as against tm- 
justified privileges. In other words, educational inequality does 
not onlyiielp to create a most precarious state of social instability 
but may lead to a destruction of cultural values which it has taken 
centuries to evolve. , 

Similar considerations show that general education, freely avail- 
able to the masses, may become also an important safeguard for 
international peace. The fully educated man is less likely to resort 
to force as the supreme argument. Education can, however, only 
be fully effective in this field if culture is indeed conceived as 

* This is obviously not the place to enter into a discussion of the relative value 
of democtatio or totalitarian regimes. Those who believe in the superior worth 
of democratic forms of government will view with dismay the lowering of 
general educational levels in a nmuber of European countries. 

* Conference on Examinations > lop. cit., p. ^41. 
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something universal, i.e. if education tluough tire instrumentality 
of philosophy and religion penetrates to the fundamental elements 
which constitute the dignity of man. For example, where it is 
recognized that to search for truth is amongst the first prerogatives 
of mankind, people of difl’erent natioirs will have at once a basis 
and a motive for collaborating with one another. Where on the 
other hand ‘education’ confines itself to indoctrinating the young 
with nationalist or other political slogans and theories which do not 
stand the test ol scientific investigation, international misunder- 
standing and strife are likely to result. That type of indoctrination 
is, of course, only fully successful amongst half-educated people 
or those whose education is altogether one-sided. It is significant 
that nationalists d Voutra7ice are nearly always opposed to the 
extension of general education and particularly of the higher types 
of educational facilities, 

^None of these obseiwations are new. They express altogether- 
trite thoughts, which nevertheless have to be re-emphasized at a 
time when the overcrowding of some professions is taken as a 
pretext to clamour for educational restrictions of every kind. The 
danger is very real that in an attempt to cure a specific evil by 
inadequate means, the cause of civilization and human progress in 
general may suffer. The agitation for educational restrictions is 
all the more regrettable, as it has been made abundatitly clear in 
previous sections that the professions arc amongst the first to 
benefit from social and material progress. Such pi-ogress will be 
most marked in a society which is at peace with itself and the out- 
side world. General education, in helping to preserve that peace 
and thus furthering social and material progress, will bring pro- 
fessional services within the reach of the many. It will ,do more. 
It will lead to a fuller appreciation of the finer things of life and 
thus stimulate dormant desires for the services which only the 
professional man can render. 

The general principle, then, is clear: any rigid curtailment of 
educational facilities is pernicious to society and contrary to the 
interest of the professions. 

It will be objected that the great extension of educational facili- 
ties during this ‘century of education’ has not led to either social 
or internatiojlal peace, and that people seem to understand even 
less than before the world within which they are moving. It has 
to be admitted that education seemsj:o have made little difference 
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to the course taken by world events. Sterile criticism is cheap. 
I’hc more constructive way of approaching tlic problem is to ask 
whether the appaicnl Ihilurc of education is not due to the fact 
that education as offered to inct easing masses of people' ha.s been 
ill adapted to tbc needs ol the dillcrciit national communities. 
Looking at the problem in this way, one has to inquire wliether 
the type of classical education offered in the secondary schools in 
the outlying corners of Euiopc, or the English education offered 
in the secondary schools of India, have helped the boys and girls 
of these countries to gain a better understanding of the world in 
which they live, or whether these types of general education have 
simply estranged them from their suiroimdings. One must also 
ask whether the dozens of courses, vocational and cultural, offej-ed 
in some of the high schools or even colleges of the United States, 
have enabled their students to differentiate between what is im- 
portant and what is unimportant, to understand, and not merfily 
to assemble a conglomeration of disparate knowledge. The root of 
the difficulty, therefore, is not to be found in the rapid expansion 
of educational facilities but in the doubtful validity ol much of the 
education given. 

In the field of vocational education, or education for work, the 
need for adjustment is even more imperative, as wo have main- 
tained all along. In so far as the schools of all grades educate for 
definite occupations and careers, within which there is a limited 
demand for new candidatc.s, it i.s evident that they should not only 
produce competent workers but that there should be some relation 
between the number of candidates traiired and the probable 
demand. Yet the schools continue in more than one country to 
produce.ioo many physicians and la'ivyers, while they fail to pro- 
duce an adequate number of candidates for other careers (e.g. 
intermediary technical careers in some of the Balkan countries). 
Or they may produce people trained in all kinds of skills or highly 
educated in various subjects, who yet lack essential qualifications 
for their work. 

Some quotations from contemporary American literSture will 
serve to illustrate this latter point. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chan- 
cellor of New York University, after pointing out that engineering 
schools used to put too much stress on vocational training, comes 
to the conclusion that ‘we need stress on fundamentals, and 
above all, we need stress oi^ the attempt to make students more 
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intelligently able to understand and to adapt themselves to the 
demands of contemporary life’d R. J. Rees is more specific in 
stating his requirements for potential industrial leaders : 

‘Science and engineering have solved the problem of production, but 
our economic order has found itself swamped rather than saved by the 
elEciency of the machine age. . . . The problems facing the college man 
in business have to do with human relationships. Education must 
equip the potential industrial leader with a fundamental knowledge of 
biology, psychology, sociology, economies, and the humanities.’^ 

Somewhat similar problems may confront the secondary schools. 
Mr. Frank D. Jewett, speaking as vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Companyto the members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, stated in 1930: 

‘We have relatively little use for detail technique acquired at the 
expense of more fundamental mind training. Business itself is quite 
co,pipetent to provide the details of training in the technique of its 
operations. True, it may be of some help to us in some directions to 
have boys and girls enter our ranks with a rudimentary knowledge of 
certain kinds of technique. , . . We do quarrel with you if you cany this 
kind of training too far in amount of diversity and so deprive your pro- 
duct of the capacity to advance in after-life for lack of suitable training 
of the mind, which you of the secondary schools have alone to give.’^ 

There can thus be no doubt about the need to adjust education 
of every type more nearly to tire requirements of a changing 
society. In the words of I. L. Kandel, the task to be met is two- 
fold ; ‘first, to redefine the concept of liberal education in terms more 
appropriate for the world in which we live, and, second, to provide 
appropriate types of education for the increasing numbers who are 
entering on some form of post-primary education and proceeding 
beyond that stage.’'*' The first task is obvious~it is implied in the 
definition itself that any such redefinition of the meaning of educa- 

* Harry Woodburn Chase, ‘The Role of Educational Institutions’, in School 
and Society, vol. xliii, no. 1120, June 13, 1936. 

* Quoted from Walton C. John, 'College and University Education’, in 
Biennicd Survey of Education, /yaS-yo, vol. i, chap, xiii, p. 499. Dr. John him- 
self carries file argument one Step farther in saying : ‘This emphasis on purpose, 
interpretation, and synthesis points to a return, to higher educational objectives 
■which are more "formal” in character. Perhaps the pendulum is beginning to 
awing away somewhat from the objectives of "content and vocation” ’ (ibid.). 

3 School fimd Society, vol. xxxi, p. 419, March ag, 1930 (quoted from I. L, 
Kandel, Bistory of Secondary Edtication, p. $38). 

■** I. Ui Kandel, Exahtinations and their SiAstitmeS in the United States, loc. oit., 
P. lS 5 t. 
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tion can only be made in terms of the particular national climate 
under which a system of education is to function. In the past the 
term ‘liberal education’ has been applied largely to that education 
in the classical traditions which used to be the privilege of a selected 
minority. It was admirable in those countries of western Europe 
which have their roots deep down in the traditions ol Greece and 
Rome. The same education forced upon Indian schools or upon 
the masses of high-school students in America, who may not have 
the special aptitudes required by this type of education, may mean 
little or nothing. We are here confronted with one of the problems 
of which we have said that adjustments have to be made nationally 
and in forms appropriate to each country. We come back to this 
issue in our final pages only in so far as it is essential to emphasize 
that the general attitudes cultivated by the schools may have a 
direct bearing upon the problem of occupational distribution and 
the creation of new demands for professional workers. , 

The second task — the provision of appropriate types of educa- 
tion for the increasing numbers who are entering on some form 
of post-primary education and proceeding beyond that stage — has 
to be envisaged under two headings : first, individual aptitudes, and 
second, social needs (occupational requirements). With the grow- 
ing number of students in post-primary institutions, which used 
to be reserved for a selected minority (and still are, of course, in 
' some countries), the range of differences in individual aptitudes 
increases. This in turn necessitates a greater differentiation in the 
prom-amme of education. In many cases it may mean new types 
of saiools. New types of schools or a new emphasis in educatiwral 
programmes are, however, also necessary in order to meet the 
occupational needs of society — the schools are expected to produce 
the type of workers whose services are needed and for which society 
is prepared to pay. 

We do not propose to enter upon a discussion of the changes 
which become desirable as with increasing numbers the range of 
differences in individual aptitudes widens. At this point our own 
study touches very closely upon the remarkable work accoiTlplished 
by the International Examinations Inquiry, to which we have 
drawn attention.^ It would be presumptuous on our part to add 
to the findings reached in the course of that Inquiry. 

' See pp. i8iff.; also I. L. Kandel’s findings in Examinations and tfieir 
Substitutes, which deal most directly with the issues raised in this volume. 

4373 X t 
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All that remains for us, therefore, by way of aummaiy and con- 
clusion, is to attempt a broad dcscriplion of the types of educa- 
tional programmes most likely to satisfy the occupational needs of 
society in the various stages of social and economic evolution. 

CHANGING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 

In the attempt to obtain an approximate idea of occupational 
needs in the various types of society, we have described three 
stages of economic and social evolution : the pastoral and agricul- 
tural stage with its village civilization; the stage of advanced 
agriculture and the growth of industry ; and finally, the ‘tertiary’ 
stage, with its advanced division of labour, standardization of 
industrial processes, more time for leisure, and growing demand 
for personal and professional services. In analysing the educational 
programmes best suited to each of these stages, it will be found 
c??nvenient to treat primary, secondary, and higher education 
separately, as they do not stand in the same need of adjustment as 
society evolves. 

(^7) Primary educatio 7 i 

There is little need for adaptation in the primary school. It is 
at all times and in all countries the essential task of primary schools 
to give a grounding in the three R’s. At the same time it is true that 
in primitive countries or districts primary schools ought to hold 
a more important place than either secondary schools or institu- 
tions of higher learning. Reference has been made repeatedly to 
themeed for more primary education in the rural districts of India. 
The example of Japan proves conclusively how much can be 
achieved within a short time in the way of advancing national 
prosperity, where every effort is made to develop first of all 
primary schools for all the people. The Emperor Meiji’s reform 
of 1868 resulted in a concerted effort to end illiteracy. The de- 
velopment of secondary schools on a large scale and open to the 
masses came very much later, while the rapid expansion of the 
institutions of highet learning set in only during the World War 
and found its consummation under the Hara Cabinet after the 
War. Up till then the universities had been open to few, and 
therefore produced a limited number of graduates in keeping with 
the relatively small demand for their services. 

What is furthermore essential is that in the primitive stage 
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primary schools should be adapted to the simple needs of the 
villagers. I'hrough the primary schools a better understanding of 
the rural surroundings has to be attained, the pupils have learn to 
penetrate and master the problems of village life. They have to be 
taught how to improve conditions of hygiene as well as the methods 
of hereditary vocations. This point has been clearly stated in the 
Sapru Report: 

'In our opinion, while it should be the aim of primary education to 
remove illiteracy, it should also be its principal aim to qualify boys 
to become better agriculturalists and more useful members of village 
communities. Primary education, as it is given at present, is ineffective 
partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and agri- 
cultural needs and partly because the age-limit is too low.” 

Where the primary schools are not adjusted to rural needs, or 
where they are not allowed sufficient time to attain their objective, 
the danger will be very real that the young will be weaned arfay 
from the villages and that they will seek further education in 
secondary schools. If these schools, which will largely be found 
in the urban agglomerations, put their main emphasis on a literary 
education the young will be still farther removed from their home 
surroundings. Before long those who are able to pass the re- 
quisite examinations will present themselves at the doors of the 
university. The villages will be dejn-ived of the educated talent 
they need, while the intellectual proletariat in the cities will 
grow.* 

^ere is no need to enlarge further on this first stage, as latere 
are few parts of the world which still find themselves in the primi- 
tive stage. The agricultural countries of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe, ffiost of South America, large parts of India, and even 
certain sections of China are already emerging into a mechanical 
civilization. At this intermediary stage as well as at the industrial 
and super-industrial stages the primary schools will change but 
little. They will continue to teach the young how to read and 

“ Sapm Report, pp, 188-9. 

“ In, the light of our reiterated emphasis on the multiple elements which 
make up a particular society and its problems, it goes without saying that an 
extension of primary education in a country like India will not by itself end the 
precarious situation of the masses or the overcrowding in certain professions. 
All the reports from India stress the need for a revival and reorganization of the 
economic life in the villages. It is suggested, however, that such a revival depends 
upon the extension and improvem'Wit of primary schools. 
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write and perform simple arithmetical operations. There will be 
this difference, however, that a larger number of their children 
will proceed to secondary school, particularly at the super-indus- 
trial stage, with the result that the primary schools may have to 
emphasize somewhat more the ‘literary’ side of their training at the 
cost of the more vocational bias towards agriculture found in the 
first stage. This will of course be more true of the schools in 
the town than on the land. Whether on the land or in the city it will 
be essential for them to fit the children for life in a mechanical 
society, 


(b) Secondary education 

While little adaptatiop may be required in the primary schools 
as society advances to new types of civilization, it is different in the 
secondary schools. These, covering from the fifth or seventh grade 
up to the twelfth, depend for their usefulness largely upon adapta- 
tion to the technological stage of the society in which they find 
themselves. 

In a primitive society, in which the training of the artisan, the 
farmer, and the tradesman is largely left to the workshop, the farm, 
and the retail shop, the secondary schools can afford to confine 
themselves largely to the kind of teaching which prepares for 
higher education and that alone. Provided the primary schools are 
successful in discharging their duty and fitting their pupils for 
work in the villages, there will not be too many candidates for the 
secondary schools. They will serve a selected minority able- to 
benefit by a literary education in the traditional sense. In pre- 
paring their pupils for the institutions of higher learning, good 
care will however be taken not to estrange them from theif original 
surroundings. Every effort will have to be made to keep the needs 
of the rural districts before them, to condition them or to keep 
them in condition for work in the villages, so that as teachers, 
physicians, or administrators they may be able to serve the com- 
munity fyom which they come.^ Above all, the need for more and 
better teachers will have to be emphasized. It is significant that 
all the reports from India stress this point. 

^ This psychological preparation will obviously have to be supplemented by 
measures likely to render the demand for professional seivices more effective. 
They have been described before, when we spoke of the means of stimulating 
and satisfying potential and extra-marginW demands (pp. 366-75), 
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As the primitive CDuiitries advance and avail themselves of 
improved means of communication, of steam and electricity, of the 
machine in agriculture and for the production of industrial goods, 
new vocations come ini 0 existence. Expert electricians and techni- 
cians of all kinds are wanted. Business and banking require experts 
in new techniques. It is lound that from two to four years or more 
of intensive training arc necessary to acquire the requisite know- 
ledge and skill for the new occupations. This long period of train- 
ing is necessary, for two reasons. First, in the early stages of 
industrialization there is little division of labour. An electrician 
living in a village or small town must be an all-round man and 
know all the tricks of the trade. Secondly, most of those preparing 
themselves for the new occupations have to start from scratch. 
They are not conditioned for work of a technological kind. They 
have to learn about motors and wiring what American children 
luiow in their early teens. It will be remembered that J|he 
mechanization of agriculture in Soviet Russia suffered more than 
one setback in its early stages, because the new ‘technicians’ simply 
did not have the ‘feel’ for the tractors and other mechanical 
implements they were supposed to master. 

■The educational tasks to be performed in this connexion are of 
such scope and importance that they obviously cannot be met 
within the primitive workshops of the traditional trades or within 
the primaiy schools. The system of secondary education has to 
branch out in new directions. It will continue to prepare for 
college and university, but at the same time, and in different 
schools of secondary grade, vocational courses must be develeped. 
This need is so obvious that it is surprising that institutional 
inertia gnd lack of foresight have in many countries resulted in 
neglect of secondary technical education. This neglect has brought 
dire consequences to the countries concerned and, as has already 
been pointed out, has powerfully contributed to the overcrowding 
of the universities. Foreign technicians have had to be imported 
at great cost, while university graduates remained idle. The over- 
emphasis on the literary course in the system of second^ educa- 
tion leading to the univirsity has been delightfully illustrated in 
one of the reports from India, which likened the prevailing system 
of secondary education to ‘a bamboo, each joint being an examina- 
tion and the diameter remaining practically the same size from the 
root to very near the top. It J^as no branches and the crowning top 
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covers a very small area. What is required is a spreading tree with 
branches going off in as many directions as possible at definite 
points along the trunk, not all at the top. . . Fortunately, 
a realization of this tveakness in many contemporary systems of 
secondary education is gradually penetrating to most of the coun- 
tries in this category. In Bulgaria, Romania, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia much has been done in recent years to improve the system 
of secondary technical education. In France, too, which is not 
only highly developed industrially but which is one of the most 
important agricultural countries in Europe, intermediary technical 
education has been gaining ground. Italy has gone farthest in the 
building up of a system of secondary technical schools. As has 
been mentioned before, approximately half of the boys and girls 
in the secondary schools of Italy receive a technical and vocational 
training. On leaving the secondary schools their educational 
c^eer is completed, with the result that the pressure on the 
universities in Italy is very much less marked than in other 
countries. 

The creation of new technical and trades schools, far from re- 
ducing the importance of those secondary schools which prepare 
for college and university, is likely to profit them. T'he new 
schools relieve them to a large extent of the responsibility for those 
pupils who have no intention of going on to higher forms of educa- 
tion. They remain thus able to concentrate on their major task, 
which is the cultivation of all those branches of learning which are 
the essential preparation for entering the university. ProvidecjjJje 
methods of selection and guidance can be further perfected they 
may also expect a body of pupils able to draw the greatest possible 
benefit from the instruction they arc receiving. 

The task of secondary education will be different again in the 
later stages of industrial development and in the ‘tertiary’ stage, 
with its advanced division of labour, standardization of industrial 
processes, and increased leisure. The problem of how to adapt the 
schools tb the ‘tertiary’ stage in economic and social evolution is 
both the most important and the most difficult we have to face. It 
is the most important because a majority of countries are gradually 
evolving towards that stage. It is the most difficult because no 

^ Report of the Government of Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 

vol. i, p. 1$, „ 
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country has fully reached it . Some parts of tlic United States have 
probably come nearest to it, both as regards tlrcir actual social and 
economic development and the degree to which they have adapted 
their schools to it. We are anxious to emphasize this latter point, 
lest the impression should arise that our critical attitude toward 
some aspects of coiitempoiaiy education in America is based on 
narrow European prejudices. The American system of education 
is in many respects far ahead of European systems, and shows 
many signs that it will be the first to become fully adapted to the 
occupational and cultural needs of a society in its 'tertiary' stage. 
Most of the problems we have to discuss at this point in an abstract 
way are the object of much experimentation throughout the 
United States. 

Adjustment becomes imperative under three heads. First, it has 
been shown that owing to the greater division of labour and the 
growing standardization in agriculture, industry, and business, 
large masses of people need adaptability rather than skill. Tffey 
are not, as in the last stage, expected to be all-round technicians, 
'but they may have to change their jobs frequently. On the other 
hand there is found to be a growing demand for a substantial 
minority of highly educated brain-workers, either as technical 
specialists or in positions of leadership requiring a broad basis of 
general knowledge. I'herc may also be a reviving need for skilled 
craftsmen. The schools arc therefore saddled with die double task 
of offering on the one hand an education which will enhance die 
a^tability of its pupils, and on the other an education for highly 
specialized careers. •• 

Secondly, more emphasis will have to be placed at that stage on 
education for consumption and for leisure rather than for work, 
particularly for those who are not receiving a highly specialized 
training. We shall not be misunderstood if we say that the key- 
note of the ‘tertiary’ stage is leisure rather than work. Much of 
that leisure is due to unemployment and should more appropriately 
be called idleness. Yet there is no doubt that the majority of those 
who are gainfully employed are also spending less tima in work 
than they were twenty or thirty years ago. There is every indica- 
tion that hours will be still further shortened in order to make 
possible the re-employment of those who are without work. Such 
measures as the lowering of the retiring age work in the same 
direction: the time for leisure is growing and it is being more 
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evenly dislfibuted.' More important for our purpose is the con- 
clusion that if leisure is not to be simply idleness — irrespective of 
whether a person is employed or not — education will have to teach 
ways of using it. This is all the more essential since, with the 
growing importance of the machine, work is becoming less 
interesting for an increasing number of people. They are tied to 
machines which offer them no means of self-expression. This 
point has been clearly put by Professor Max Handman in a 
memorandum to the American Council on Education : 

‘The new era has a much wider variety of occupations, but the skills 
required in most of them are limited and the greater variety is in reality 
a variety of a very small marginal difference between occupations. It 
follows from this that freedom and self-expression in so far as they seek 
an outlet in what the person does, in his occupation, find therein an 
exceedingly limited field of play. This forces the individual to look for 
the activities outside of his occupation in order to obtain that freedom 
anu self-expression which he craves. The values of life are now to be 
found in what the person does with his income and with his leisure and 
not with his endowments and equipment, and any training or prepara- 
tion for living in the modern age which leaves out training for consump- 
tion and for leisure is missing the central objects of a modern person’s 
life,’* 

Thirdly, life in the super-industrial state, while for large masses 
simpler as regards the skills demanded of them by their work, is 
infinitely more complex in practically every other respect. It is the 
age of super-organization in private business and in the affairs 
of government. A knowledge of fundamentals of all the seeial 
sciences is necessary to enable the individual citizen intelligently 
to exercise his political rights. New forms of social organization 

“ We are, of course, perfectly aware that there are Uiniis to the attempt to 
fight unemployment simply by a redistribution of leisure-time or rather of the 
'available volume of work’. The idea that there is a determined volume of work 
in any given society is obviously childish. Technological progress does not only 
take work from man. but creates vast opportunities for new work, particularly, 
as has been pointed out, in the field of the higher service occupations and the 
professions. The development of the last twenty years nevertheless seems to 
indicate thCt new industries, new occupations, and new professions ace not able 
to absorb quickly enough all those who have been displaced by the machine. It 
is therefore to be anticipated that the movement for shortening hours will conti- 
npe to gain in momentum. 

* Dr. Max Handman, Occupational Opportunities in our Economic System, 
Memorandum no. 6 (mimeographed), submitted to the Committee on Occupa- 
tional Training and Adaptation, American Council on Education, Washington, 
1932 - 
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become necessary. 'T'hc individual more than ever before becomes 
dependent upon the well-being of the community as a whole and 
has to orientate his own action to the interests of that community. 
The rugged individualism of pioneer days, a highly constructive 
force in its time, is found wanting. Collective action for social 
security gains ground. As new demands arise for goods and ser- 
vices hitherto resetved for the few, attempts are made to bring 
them within the financial reach of the many. Co-operatives, 
medical insurance, and similar schemes are hotly discussed. In 
one word, the task of the school in preparing the younger genera- 
tion for life in a new world grows both more difficult and more 
important. New knowledge has to be acquired and new social 
concepts have to be explored. 

What does all this mean in terms of educational programmes on 
the secondary level ? Above all it means, as has been suggested 
before, a greater differentiation in the types of education offesed. 
At what age that differentiation should begin is a matter to be 
decided in the light of concrete national situations. The later it 
begins the better; it cannot, however, be evaded. It is not possible* 
to prepare in the same classes the multitude of those who will earn 
their living in a factory, in tilling the soil, or as clerks in offices, 
and also those whose special aptitudes mark them for a career in 
the professions or as highly skilled craftsmen. To attempt this 
means doing justice to no one. 

Broadly speaking, it will need at least three different types of 
ej^ypsitional programme to do justice to the aptitudes of the pupils 
and to meet the needs of society. One type will be desigffed to 
prepare primarily for college and university. The schools which 
carry it .will come nearest to the classical idea of secondary educa- 
tion that still prevails In most of the countries of Europe. Having 
one major task, dealing with students of superior abilily, they are 
able to do more thorough work in a shorter time. For example, in 
America such schools could probably accomplish much of what 
to-day can only be completed during the first two years in college. 

A second type of school will be necessary to educate highly 
trained artisans and technicians. These schools will provide for 
all who, being of a predominantly practical or artistic turn of mind, 
are preparing themselves for the limited number of occupations 
which require both creative individual effort and skills difficult to 
acquire even in a highly fliechanical society. They will train 

4373 u u 
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draughtsmen and designers, high-class carpenters and interior 
decorators, watchmakers, &c. Some of these sclrools will find a 
prolongation on the higher educational level in technical colleges 
and the like. 

While the first two types of school are in many respects inspired 
by traditional educational concepts, the third cannot lean on pre- 
cedent, though there arc definite indications that America is 
moving towards it. As we see it, schools of this type will be at the 
very centre of secondary education in the super-industrialist state. 
They will have to serve the millions in seaich of education who 
for intellectual or other reasons are not likely to go beyond the 
secondary grade, those who need adaptability rather than skills, 
an education broad enough to fit them not only for work but for 
an intelligent and creative use of their leisure-time, a training 
enabling them to be active members of an enlightened citizenry. 

As we visualize these tasks it becomes obvious that what is 
needed is a new type of general education, the kind of 'mind- 
training’ of which Frank D. Jewett spoke when he objected to 
-.over-emphasis on detail techniques, too much diversity in attempt- 
ing to teach all kinds of skills — '‘business itself is quite competent 
to provide the details of training in the technique of its operations’ 
(see p. 3:^0). In a sense it means a return to the more formal dis- 
ciplines such as mathematics, the fundamentals of science, and the 
humanities. Yet the curricula would cover a wider ground. Much 
time would be devoted to a study of the economic and otlrer forces 
moulding contemporary society. The fine arts would not»,iic 
neglected. Being freed from the teaching of all kinds of unrelated 
skills — the curse of many a high school in the United States — and 
from the responsibility of putting a select group of students 
through the strict discipline required by a pre-university training, 
these schools would have every latitude in searching for the best 
ways of developing their students as all-round personalities, fit to 
live in a modern society. 

This emphasis on general education need not prevent them from 
giving their training a vocational bias, not in terms of definite 
technique bnt by way of conditioning their pupils for certain 
occupational groups. Thus secondary or high schools located in 
industrial areas would enable their students to spend much time in 
workshops, not in order to become expert turners or founders but 
in order to get used to working witl^mechanical tools, to get the 
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‘fed’ of the machine. Or schools in agricultural diatrict.s would 
include courses in soil chemistry, in agiicultuial imirkcling, kc. 

Education as here envisaged would in no sense be ‘second-rate’, 
fit only for the ‘left-overs’ who are too stupid to procecd’to institu- 
tions of higher learning. I’he general courses, if properly adapted 
to individual gifts, would be likely to lead the pupils considerably 
beyond the level reached by the average American high-school 
graduate of to-day. Above all it would probably help to attain the 
various objectives which are socially desirable in the ‘tertiary’ 
stage. The products of such an education ought to be more 
adaptable, since they would not identify themselves with certain 
specific skills but be conditioned for a wide range of occupations. 
More important than this : they would be adaptable because in 
their improved knowledge of the world, and having learnt to think, 
they would be better able to meet new situations. Allan Fisher has 
emphasized this point in saying that ‘higher educational standards 
should . . . make us more adaptable to changes in the structure of 
production’.* They would, furthermore, be better prepared to 
make an wtelligent use of their leisure. 

The schools would thus have counteracted the obsolete notion 
of a puritan world that man was born for work (drudgeiy) and that 
anything you enjoyed doing was immoral self-indulgence. Having 
been taught an appreciation of the ‘finer things’ of life—of art, the 
value of reading, education itself— people would be less at a loss 
how to spend their leisure and their moncy.^ Finally, their social 

Dp.cit., p. 117. ^ 

* This latlcr function of the schools is rclaiiroly unimportant ns long as the 
overwhelming mnjoiity of pccfple have to spend all ihcit tune or nxoat of it m ' 
earning their living, i.c. in meeting the bate necessities of life. When, however, 
there is more leisuie and more money to spend on ‘luxuries’, the question of how 
to spend the money which is left after the primitive needs are satisfied grows in 
importance. The choices to be made can undoubtedly be influenced by the 
schools, wliich thus become themselves o means of determining occupational 
distribution. It is impossible, for instance, to raise general educational levels 
and to emphasize education foi leisure without increasing the demand for 
teachers, physicians, architects, and other professional people. Education for 
leiaure means nothing less than creating a desire in the students td'spend their 
leisure-time as creatively and profitably as possible. They may, for example, 
want to spend it in acquiring more education (adult education), which would 
increase the demand for teachers; in attending artistic performances, which 
would" increase the demand for artists and musicians ; in reading books. Which 
would create a demand, perhaps for paore writers, certainly for more librarians. 
To turn leisure to right use implies, further, that leisure-time should be spent 
in die best possible surroundings, .jvhich will mean better housing, increasing in 
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concepts ought to have become deepened and clarified. There 
should be meaning for them in the great and small political events, 
in the economic developments of their own country and of the 
orld, towards which they should be able to take an intelligent 
attitude. They should be removed several steps from the present 
situation in most of the western countiies, where matters political 
and economic are largely discussed in terms of political slogans 
rather than in the light of concrete knowledge and understanding. 

It may be confidently expected that a system of secondary 
education conceived on these or similar lines would do much to 
relieve the pressure on the institutions of higher learning. The 
educational objectives being clearly defined for each of the several 
types of schools, parents, teachers, and pupils would not be 
tempted as much as they frequently are at the present time to run 
in different directions all at the same time. On completing 
secondary school boys and girls would be ready to proceed to 
college if they had gone through the first type of secondary school, 
to enter one of the highly specialized occupations if they had 
,passed through one of the technical or craft schools, or, if they had 
attended our third type, they would have reached a degree of 
adaptability which would make it easier for them to secure re- 
munerative work in one of the many occupations which require 
comparatively little skill, easily acquired through a short period of 
apprenticeship. There ought to be fewer who faule de miem 
become poor college students. Furthermore, the institutions of 
higher learning ought to be relieved of a great many of those who 
go to^ollege because the secondary schools have not given them 
the kind of general education they feel iit need of or which will 
assure them of a certain standing and influence in society. ,If these 
objectives can be met by the secondary schools, the college and 
university Ought to lose some of their glamour. It is after all not 
the college diploma which counts, but the fact that the diploma 
certifies that the holder has attained a certain educational level, that 
he is an educated person. If, through an emphasis on general 
educatiorf in the secondary schools, higher educational standards 
can be attained by the majority of people, it is probable that the 

turn, at least for some time to come, the demand for highly trained architects 
and town-planners. These examples could easily be multiplied. The net result 
IS that education for leisure means above all more work for the professional man 
—an important result to register in a study on the unemployment in the pro- 
fessions, „ 
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difference in tlic social standing of the college or university 
graduate on the one hand and of the graduate of a secondary 
school on the other will diminish substantially d It is, finally, sale 
to assume that such a system as the one we arc disciissing'’will tend 
to reduce differences in wage-levels and thus help to satisfy the 
desire of the masses lor material improvement. Not only will it 
result in a better occupational distribution, which, as has been 
shown, tends to reduce the difference in wage-levels, but it is 
certain that in a country wltcre the masses are highly educated 
ways and means will be found to arrive at a better social organiza- 
tion, and with it a better distribution of the national income. 
Exploitation will only be rampant where the masses lack education 
or are poorly educated. This is an important point, in so far as the 
difference between the income of college graduates and that of 
people without a higher education is at present such as to constitute 
a powerful incentive for seeking a higher education at all costs^ 

Much of what has been said in the last few pages may sound like 
educational day-dreaming. There is always a danger of being 
carried away by one’s imagination, a danger both for the writer and, 
for the reader. It ought to be emphasized again, therefore, at this 
point that we arc not attempting to put forward an ‘ideal plan’. 
Nor do we suggest that all high*school graduates educated under 
the kind of programme wo have outlined are at any time likely to 
be perfect products of a perfect system. All we are suggesting are 

* Better f.ducation for the undcr-piivileged and the sons and daughters of the 
middle and lower middle oIa.sscs is not likely to overcome by itself the notion 
• tlTat the college or university graduate is bound to be the batter man ancij:here- 
forc held in higher social honour. Amongst the other measures designed to 
biidge the gulf between the graduate and non-graduate two need mentioning 
at this stage; first, better and loss class-conscious systems of selecting students 
for the institutions of higher leaining. Selection ought to be made on the basis 
of aptitudes only, and not be influenced by the station of pupils' patents. This 
would exclude a good many '■well-born' boys and girls from the. mslitutions of 
higher learning, while the number of students from the less privileged classes 
of society would increase. It would not do away with the special position the 
college or university graduate holds in society, but that position would be based 
on merit j it would not be felt as a social injustice as it is at present. Secondly, 
all those efforts should be encouraged, such as w'ork-camps, whicA bring the 
college student into closer contact with the group of manual workers — often the 
down-and-outs — ^which give them a better undeistandmg of the problems of 
the working classes and leach them the dignity of manual labour. Gradually 
such efforts will lead to a revaluation of our existing scale of social values, which 
IS obviously deficient. The day may come when the world will begin to think 
in terms not of an intellectual ^hte alone but of the several Elites, when it will 
appreciate excellence wherever it i§ met with. 
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some of the diicctions in which educational progiammes might 
be suitably developed in order to adjust secondaiy vschools more 
nearly to the exigencies of a new age. 

(r) Higher education 

As society enters upon new stages of development the institu- 
tions of higher learning, like the primary schools, arc less subject 
to change than secondary schools. The universities particularly 
and technical colleges will always have the task of furthering 
research and professional training. A physician, an electrical 
engineer, or a natural scientist will require that specialized Icnow- 
ledge in their own fields which is the same for all countries. 
University education will therefore only require adaptation in so 
far as changes in the social and economic scene lead to a demand 
for new types of professional workers or necessitate a new outlook 
on social and economic problems on the part of the established 
professions. Only the liberal ai'ts colleges are likely to be con- 
fronted with essentially new tasks in the ‘tertiary’ stage. 

The position of the institutions of higher learning in primitive 
'^countries need not concern us. In many cases they have no uni- 
versities of their own, not at least in the proper sense ofuhe 
word.* In so far as they feel a need for people trained in scientific 
techniques they import foreigners or have some of their own 
people trained in foreign institutions. Such are Albania, Iraq, or ' 
Iran. As countries of this type develop ‘universities’ of their own, 
they usually begin with a few faculties, chiefly law and medicine. 
Thejdanger to be guarded against is that these universities, often 
beifig the pride of the country, may be developed too rapidly at 
the cost of secondary and above all primary education. Where 
such is the case the graduates of these universities may 5md that 
the peopleirwhom they are supposed to serve do not feel a need for 
their services, and are still less ready or able to pay for them. The 
sounder procedure would be to give more attention to begin with 
to the education of an adequate number of teachers. 

In ther secondary stage of society, and during the evolution 
leading up to it, the system of higher education shows greater 
differentiation. As the range of occupations widens which require 

“ For the purposes of our study there is obviously no need to discuss the 
Institutions of higher religious learning which ejcisted in such countries as 
Turkey, Egypt, India, &o., long before an attempt was made to create univer- 
sities on modern lines. 
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workers educated in scientific tccliniques, new institutions sucli as 
technical colleges (cngineeiing, agriculture, veterinary science, &c.) 
come into existence. Alongside them, or prcpaiatoiy to the uni- 
versities, liberal aits colleges may function to provide an e’ducation 
on geneial lines. Any generalization at this point is impossible. 
In some cases the liberal arts colleges do little more than complete 
the tasks accomplished in other countries by secondary schools. 
Or they may advance the cause of general learning and education 
beyond the point reached in those countries where students pro- 
ceed directly from the secondary school to specialized courses in 
the universities and technical colleges. Some of the difficulties 
besetting the institutions of higher learning have been set forth 
in detail. They may be ‘overcrowded’ in the sense that they have 
to admit too many poorly qualified students, or they may be pro- 
ducing too many highly specialized graduates for the limited 
demand that exists. It has furthermore been shown that 
institutions of higher learning can do little to remedy the situation. 
We shall not retrace our steps to emphasize that the solution, so 
far as there can be a solution, lies in better occupational planning, 
on which to base more adequate educational planning in the 
secondary schools. 

The three traditional types of institutions of higher learning are 
, fully capable of meeting the needs of society in its ‘tertiary’ stage. 
In other words, no changes in the structure of the system of higher 
educalion.in a country like the United States seem to be indicated. 
5lsch, of the three types of schools has its definite purpose : the 
liberal arts college with its emphasis on the humanities m the 
broadest sense of the word; the university with its emphasis on 
independent research and professional training; and finally, the 
higher institutions or colleges for technical education. Yet there 
should be certain changes in emphasis which would affect above 
all the liberal arts college. It is to be hoped that the point may 
be reached where they will receive their students largely from 
secondary schools preparing their pupils primarily for higher 
education. In addition the college might admit a selected group 
of graduates from the other types of secondary schools, who will 
not be quite as far advanced in their general education but will 
bring with them a rather intimate knowledge of matters agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, &c. With such a student body the 
college ought to be able to attain two educational objectives, one 
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of which is at present hardly attained anywhere. In the first place 
it will be able to prepare its students within a period of two years 
for graduate work in a university. Valuable time will thus be 
saved. Infinitely more important, however, will be the other task 
of the college : in a four-year course it will have to train the leaders 
in business and public life. There will at last be a place in which 
young people will be able to receive the kind of general education 
of the highest type which, if they have the necessary ability, will 
make them real leaders of men. There will be little specialization 
but all the more synthesis. ‘All-round’ personalities will be created, 
not people who know everything, not experts in some small field, 
but persons who have learnt to think synthetically, who will 
understand the fundamental forces in modern life. If this end can 
be attained no college graduate need be afraid of unemployment. 
And the world will have the type of workers which, in spite of all 
the overcrowding in the professions, it lacks so sorely at present. 

The universities would receive their students from the colleges, 
or in exceptional cases, where there are graduates of the schools 
^preparing for college and university who are sufficiently far 
advanced, directly from the schools. The students of the higher 
technical institutes would come from the technical high schools 
or from amongst the best-qualified graduates of other types of 
secondary schools or the college. The fact that we are only 
attempting to trace possible lines of development and that such 
questions of admission are obviously contingent upon local circum- 
stance can relieve us of the necessity of being more specific.. .. ^ 

Under such a system it is hardly lilcely that the universities and 
technical colleges will be badly overcrowded, i.e. that their supply 
of graduates will greatly exceed the demand, The new opportuni- 
ties offered by the various types of secondary schools and still 
more the 'great new opportunities offered by the colleges — ^there 
will hardly ever be enough people attempting to acquire the 
highest attainable form of an all-round education — ought to reduce ' 
considerably the number of students who want to enter purely 
professional courses. If, contrary to all expectations and for 
reasons difficult to foresee, there should at any time be a substantial 
surplus of candidates for the professions, certain restrictions on 
enrolment in professional courses might be temporarily imposed. 
They will be all the easier to bear as the four-year college course 
will offer an alternative worthy of the best brains. 
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T he problem of the unemployment of college ;md tmivenuiy 
graduates is a real one. It is so real that even a world harassed 
by wars and revolutions is beginning to pay attention to it. Ample 
evidence has been given that here, there and everywhere measures 
have been taken or are contemplated to rescue the tens ol thou- 
sands of young men and women, graduates of the institutions oi 
higher learning, who are without work. Some of these measures 
are of more than ephemeral value. They promise a better organisa- 
tion of the market for intellectual labour, a better distiibution of 
available work. A few go farther and plan for the future. Planning 
agencies have come into existence whose work will undoubtedly 
help young people in the choice of their career. Employment 
exchanges are attempting to provide the right kind of work for the 
right kind of man. They are exploring the field for new oppor- 
tunities for intellectual workers. 

All this is encouraging. Yet one cannot help feeling that the 
world is still far from a realization of the full magnitude of the 
prolDlem which faces it. Not only the fate of individuals but that 
of society itself is at stake. There arc still too many who believe 
that the present difficulties will pass, that given time matters will 
right themselves, that with a return to prosperity there will be 
work for^every one and above all for the graduates of college and 
university. This hope, alas, is not well founded. The masses have 
tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. To partake of it fcirther 
has for them become the means to social and economic emancipa- 
tion. They will not rest, they will slave and push to give their 
children the advantages, real and imaginary, which more and better 
education promises. Unless new outlets can be creatsd for their 
cravings for social and economic advancement they will continue 
to flood the institutions of higher learning with ever-growing 
masses of students, Or, if they are baulked in their efforts, they 
will revolt. 

Germany has chosen one way out. She has replaced the mago 
of the educated man by that of the warrior. In creating a new ideal 
of man she has at least temporarily succeeded in diverting the 
attention of the masses from education to other supposed roads to 
emancipation. Stringent and ruthless educational restrictions have 

'll 
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done the rest. There is greatness in the attempt, but it is an 
attempt which in our opinion leads to ultimate disaster. For those 
who take the sword will perish by it — even though they may be 
victorious. 

An attempt has been made in this study to show another way. 
Far from restricting educational facilities it has been proposed to 
extend them. Every one according to his abilities is to be enabled 
to grow in learning and understanding. General education is not 
to be the privilege of the few but the pride and the solace of the 
many. A common basis for social life is to be found not on die 
lowest but on the highest educational level to be attained in any 
given society. Where a more equal social standing is achieved 
through a common share in the higher forms of learning, voca- 
tional differences will become less important. It will not be as 
important as at present whether one is working in a lawyer’s office 
or in a factory. At the same time it will become easier to direct 
thd young towards those occupations which are in need of addi- 
tional workers. Careful occupational and educational planning^ 
jivill bring about a better occupational distribution, which will 
result in more equal earnings in the various occupational groups. 
Substantial differences in earnings are likely to persist ; but they 
will not threaten the peaceful evolution of society, because with 
growing education there is bound to come growing appreciation 
of quality rather than quantity. 

Education, however well conceived and planned, will jiot usher 
in the millennium. Perfection is not of this world. Education can 

A MP 

do thifl, however: having found its own bearings it can point the 
way to a happier and fuller life in a world which threatens to lose 
all sense of value and direction. 
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